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THE OUTLOOK. 


E surrender a large portion of our space this 

week toa report of the discussions of the Amer- 
ican Board during its session last week in New York 
City. We have hitherto given tolerably full reports 
of the proceedings of the Episcopal Convention of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly and of the 
National Council of Congregationalists. If we give 
what may seem to some of our readers dispropor- 
tionate space to the debates on the platform of the 
American Board, it is because the question at issue 
is one which concerns the whole Protestant Church 
of America. “You have been fighting,” said a 
prominent Presbyterian to the editor of The Chris- 
tian Union not long since—“ you have been fighting 
our battles for us.”’ The question whether any 
particular Protestant church is to pursue a catholic 
or a proscriptive policy interests all Protestant 
churches, and this is the question which for the 
last four or five years has been agitating the Ameri- 
ean Board and the churches which support it. 
These debates concern not merely a matter of Con- 
gregational polity—they concern two very profound 
principles, up for debate for the moment in the 
Congregational church, but of public interest 
to all Protestant churches. The first is the 
question, What is the message which the Christian 
churches of America have for pagan peoples? Is 
‘it a message of New England, of Calvinistic or 
Arminian theology, or is it rather a message of glad 
tidings of divine love so large, so comprehensive that 
all believers can combine in an endeavor to proclaim 
it to all nations? The second is, Is the commission 
which Christ has given to his Church one which it 
can in turn delegate to a close corporation whom it 
‘supports by its contributions, or must the Church of 
Christ itself assume the responsibility for carrying 
on the work, and determining by its delegated rep- 
resentatives upon what principles that work should 
be carried on? These are the questions which un- 
derlie the debates in New York last week, and they 
are questions in which we trust a large proportion 
of our readers have a living interest. Those who 
desire to get quickly a statement of what the final 


action of the Board was will find this information - 


afforded to them in the introduction of our report ; 
those who wish to be, as it were, present at the 
meetings, and listen to the speakers, will find the 
opportunity given them therefor in the detailed 
report of the proceedings which follows, in which 
the more formal and less important action is re- 
ported in brief, and the more vitally interesting and 
important debates are given in full. 


* 


We published last week Professor Fisher’s ad- 


mirable paper on Christian Unity read before the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, and 
called the attention of our readers to the action of 
the Council in appointing a Committee to enter 
into correspondence with other bodies for the pur- 
pose of promoting that church unity which all 
_ think desirable, but many regard as still remote. 
Last week an important report on this subject was 
presented to the Episcopal General Convention. It 
indicated the probability of the acceptance by 
several of the organized Christian bodies of the 
country of the basis Christian unity pro- 
pounded three years ago by the House of Bishops, 
and asked that the Committee be continued with 
eularged powers, so as to permit it to enter into 
brotherly conference with other committees of 
other bodies for the purpose of negotiating on such 
_ basis the terms of restoration of the unity of the 


that which is told in London. 


faith to all those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. The Committee reported that the 
Presbyterians, Evangelical Lutherans, and Mora- 
vians had each appointed a similar commission, the 
news of the appointment of such a committee 
by the Congregationalists apparently not having 
reached the Convention when this report was 
made. The Committee recommend, as a very 
simple measure toward Christian unity, that in every 
congregation of Christian men opportunity be of- 
fered to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed— 
that is, we suppose, the Apostles’ Creed—and to 
hear the Decalogue read. The continuance of the 
Committee with enlarged powers was unanimously 
voted by the House of Deputies, and the action 
was approved by the House of Bishops. The Con- 
vention in its third week’s sessions, reported else- 
where, completed little legislation of importance. 
The question of changing the name of the Church 
was left for another Conference to deal with, the 
discussion on the memorial of the colored churches 
was postponed, and the revision of the Prayer-Book 
carried on slowly, a number of minor changes being 
accepted by both Houses. 
* * 

The twenty-ninth meeting of the English Church 
Congress, recently held, was notable chiefly for two 
discussions. A great deal was said about the utility 


of the system of Brotherhoods which Canon Farrar 


has recently been urging upon the English Church. 
The general sentiment seemed to be that a com- 
munity of clergymen, without family ties and living 
together, secured a great degree of efficiency on a 
very economical basis. The judgment of the Con- 
gress was against the vow of celibacy, the general 
feeling being that celibacy should be imposed only 
during the time devoted to the particular mission. 
With this restriction, and leaving both the gates of 
egress and ingress open, it was felt that these com- 
munities of clergymen, organized on a missionary 
basis, presented a very effective instrumentality for 
Christian work. The other discussion of general 
interest related to the matter of amusements, and 
one of the signs of the times was the appearance 
before the Church Congress of Mr. Terry, the well- 
known English actor in comedy, who made a vig- 
orous defense of the theater, and bore strong testi- 
mony to the growing feeling against any sort of 
impurity on the stage. Mr. Terry declared that 
the impure plays are all foreign—a very significant 
statement, and one which we believe to be essen- 
tially true. In view of this fact, the other fact 
that last year there were six American plays, free 
from all objectionable features, successfully holding 
the stage in this city at the same time, is also sig- 
nificant. 


* 


It has been quite the fashion in London during 
recent months to sneer at the Home Rule movement 
as being on the decline. The remark is constantly 
made that people have lost interest in it and that 
Mr. Gladstone’s latest fad has ceased to amuse and 
entertain. But London opinionhas more than once 
been mistaken, and it is apparently in error with 
regard to the Home Rule question. Public opinion 
is better tested by the results of elections than by 
utterances of drawing-rooms and clubs, and recent 
elections in England tell a very different story from 
There have now 
been five bye-elections. In one of these districts the 
Tories increased their majority by seven; in two 
of them they have lost seats which they formerly 
held, and in the other two the Liberals have re- 
turned their candidates by considerably increased 
majorities. The result in North Buckinghamshire, a 
purely agricultural district with the strongest kind 


of Tory antecedents, where a Tory majority has 
been completely wiped out, has made an impression 
on the Conservative mind, and has excited alarm 
which Mr. Chamberlain and other Unionist leaders 
have been trying to dispel by all sorts of ingenious 
explanations. A great deal of interest is taken in 
the election at Brighton. where both parties are 
putting in their very best work in the way of plat- 
form speaking. The Liberals have a Tory majority 
of 3,000 to overcome, and if they succeed they may 
force a crisis on the Conservative Ministry. Sir 
Robert Peel, the Liberal candidate, is a man of 
vigorous political instinet and strong popular qual- 
ities, and he is making a very aggressive campaign 
on his own behalf. A conference of the Liberals 
will be held this week at Hawarden, and it is 
expected that a definite platform will be decided 
upon. It is quite possible that England is on the 
eve of another political revolution. At any rate, 
the bye-elections indicate a satisfactory gain for the 


Liberals. 


* 
* 


We comment elsewhere on certain phases of the 
Triple Alliance as they appear in a discussion of 
the subject by a brilliant English writer—probably 
Mr. Gladstone. We have also reported the recent 
action of the Sultan in promising definitely to sup- 
port Bulgaria by Turkish troops in the event of an 
invasion of that country by Russia. It now appears— 
and the fact is a very suggestive one—that some 
arrangement exists between Turkey and the Triple 
Alliance which practically puts the power of that 
Alliance behind the Sultan. If this be true, it 
explains the unusual decisiveness of action by the 
Sultan in frankly and unequivocally coming to the 
aid of Bulgaria. His uncertainty of mind is noto- 
rious, and the difficulty of inducing him to come to 
a definite decision is recognized all over Europe. 
If the Triple Alliance have put their strength 
behind Turkey, Turkey has very little to fear from — 
Russia ; and this combination practically puts the 
strength of the Triple Alliance behind Bulgaria, 
which is of itself a suflicient protection against 
Russian aggression. It now looks as if the next 
step in the programme would be the recognition by 
Turkey of Prince Ferdinand as the legal and legiti- 
mate ruler of Bulgaria. The Emperor William 
will shortly visit Constantinople, and the result of 
that visit will be awaited with a good dealof inter- 
est. If the Triple Alliance is practically extended 
so as to include Turkey and Bulgaria, it is likely, 
on the one hand, to preserve peace by adding to the 
danger of interference in the Balkan, and, on the 
other hand, to increase the possibilities of war by 
extending the fuse which connects with the — 
magazine. 


* * 
* 


In Servia one confused condition succeeds to 
another. No sooner has King Milan got himself 
out of the way than Queen Natalie appears on the 
scene apparently determined to take matters into 
her own hands and play some important part. On 
her arrival in Belgrade last month she received a 
popular ovation. The officials sternly held aloof, 
but the entire population turned out en masse ; the 
people even went so far as to propose to storm the 
palace, which had been closed against the Queen. 
The regency now in power endeavored to make an 
arrangement with the Queen by proposing that she 
should receive royal honors and have the privilege 
of visiting her son three weeks in each year, on 
condition that she should stay away from Servia. 
But the Queen proudly refused to accede to these 
terms, and announces her. intention to stay in 
Servia. She probably means to secure the regency. 
In that event King Milan would certainly appear 
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on the ground, and civil war in some form, either 
in the way of rival proclamations or of street fights, 
would undoubtedly follow. Heretofore the Queen 
has apparently been governed by the policy of pro- 
tecting in every way the interests of her son. It 
now looks as if her anger had been aroused by the 
indignities to which she had been subjected to such 
a degree that she is determined to play her own 
part in the very confused semi-domestic and semi- 
political drama of which she is the heroine. The 
King himself is so sorry a personage that nobody 
will regret any punishment which she may be able 
to inflict upon him, but the effect of her interfer- 


ence on the prosperity of Servia is another matter. 


* * 
* 

The Italian Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, re- 
cently made a speech before a large assemblage of 
Senators and members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties which shows how far modern Italy has drifted 
from its old traditions, and how remote is the pos- 
sibility of the revival of such an anachronism as 
the temporal power of the Pope. Signor Crispi 
spoke with a frankness and vigor which permit of 
no misapprehension when he declared that it was 
necessary to fight aggressively all those who were 
seeking to undermine the political edifice of Italy. 
He characterized the temporal power of the Pope, 
in spite of its long continuance, as never other than 
a mere transitional period ; Rome existed before 
it and would continue after it. No complaints or 
threats would have any effect on the irrevocable 
policy of the Italian State summed up in the utter- 
ance of King Humbert himself, that Rome forms 
an integral part of Italy as much as law forms a 
part of the modern world. The Pope possesses 
perfect religious liberty, and is only restricted 
from encroaching upon the sphere of national 


right. Signor Crispi declared that anarchism was 


easier to combat than the Church, and he ended 


his forcible speech with a phrase which illustrates 
its entire tenor: ‘ Let the Church, which is now 
free, not endeavor to frighten Prometheus with the 
thunderbolts of beaven. Our task is to fight in 


the cause of reason.” 
* * 


* 
The International Maritime Conference which 
met in Washington last week is composed of 
delegates from twenty-six nations. Its delibera- 
tions were opened by a short address from Sec- 
retary Blaine, who stated very pithily the object of 
its session when he said that the languages of the 
nations of the earth would continue to be many, 
but that the language of the sea must be one. It 
is necessary that the ships of all nations shall have 
a common code of signals, and it is necessary that 
this code shall be so far extended that one ship 
may signal to another its exact condition, position, 
and direction, in order that dangers may be avoided 
and help may be secured. It has been suggested, 
for example, that a long flash or note, followed by 
a short one, shall signify a certain direction, and so 
on, so that the whole system would form a sort of 
maritime telegraphy. Among the other objects to 
be agreed upon are the pathways for ocean vessels. 
Strange as it seems, the necessity that ocean 
steamers between two ports shall have a double 
track may be compared to the necessity that rail- 
ways have double tracks. It is a very unfortunate 
state of affairs that the speed of ocean ships has 
been increased with much greater rapidity than 
the power to signal to other ships in the time of 
afog. The electric light is of little service in 
penetrating a mist, and louder-bellowing fog-horns 
are perhaps not desirable. It seems unfortunate 
that no instrument has been invented for the 
registering of minute sounds or faint lights which, 
without an electric wire, might serve as telephones 

or photophones for the sea. 

* * 
¥ 

The marvelous advance which ballot reform has 
made within the last year is brought out strikingly 
in the resolutions adopted by Tammany Hall in its 


convention last week. ‘* We have always favored,” 
it was declared, “and we will now support, any 
legislation that will diminish the cost of elections 
and render bribery or intimidations impossible. 
. ... The law recently adopted by the State of 
Connecticut contains ample provision for the sup- 
pression of bribery. Such a measure we would 
gladly see incorporated in our electoral system.” 
This declaration—inconsistent with the past record 


of the organization and inconsistent with itself—_ 


signals a victory for the reform which is only a 
little short of unconditional surrender on the part 
of its enemy’s chief stronghold. The Connecticut 
law differs from the Australian law chiefly in that 
it does not “diminish the cost of elections.” Each 
party organization must still print a full set of 
tickets, each of which contains the names of every 
candidate nominated. Each party organization 
must still keep up its army of ticket peddlers, 
though these worse than useless gentlemen are now 
kept a hundred feet away from the polls. Tam- 
many is willing to raise a campaign fund of any 
amount rather than lose its hold upon its vast and 
well-organized body of workers. The Connecticut 
law, however, does absolutely prevent intimidation, 
and makes bribery very uncertain of results. Each 
voter goes into a polling booth, where he casts his 
vote entirely free from inspection. The Connect- 
icut law, defective as it is, worked well in the late 
election, and there is every chance that it will be 
amended so that a single public officer shall have 
charge of the distribution of the tickets, which shall 


be printed at the expense of the State. 


* * 


The Iowa Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of a State law under 
which six jugs of whisky were seized in the freight 
depot of the Rock Island Railroad at Des Moines. 
The railroad, of course, claimed that this seizure 
was in violation of the freedom of inter-State com- 
merce guaranteed by the National Constitution and 
placed under the exclusive control of Congress. The 
Court, however, held that the provision of the 
National Constitution was not intended to take 
away from the State any of its police powers, and 
that the State had the same right to seize liquor 
that it would have to seize infected clothing. It is 
certain that this case stands upon an entirely differ- 
ent basis from that of the Minnesota and Indiana 
attempts to prevent the sale of dressed beef where 
the cattle had not been killed within the State. The 
State of Iowa forbids its own citizens to manu- 
facture liquor. There is no discrimination against 
producers of other States. Yet it will be difficult to 
harmonize this decision with that of the Federal 
Court in the case of Bowman against the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad a year ago. Here dam- 
ages were awarded against the road for refusing 
to ship liquor into Iowa, the Court holding that 
its shipment and sale in the original packages could 
not be prevented by State law. The distinction 
now made by the Iowa court between the functions 
of the railroad as a common carrier in transporting 
the liquor, and its function as a warehouseman in 
storing it in its freight station, seems to be a doubt- 
ful one. Previous decisions of the Federal courts 
have seemed to make it clear that any citizen could 
import liquor for his own use either from other 
States or from Europe, and that only when he 


attempted to sell it would he come within the police 


power of the Commonwealth. 


* 
* 


Last week two of the great railway systems of 
the country were reorganized upon plans magnifi- 
cent in their daring, both by reason of the vastness 
of the sums involved and the extent of the period 
covered by their newly issued mortgages. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad stockholders have au- 
thorized their directors to issue $160,000,000 of 
five per cent. bonds, payable in one hundred years. 
No one of the voting directors knows but that a 


century from now the current rate of interest will 
be two per cent., yet their road, to escape insol- 
yency, must continue to pay five per cent. on this 
stupendous sum. The other reorganization was 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Road, 
which has issued $150,000,000 of four per cent. 
bonds and $80,000,000 of five per cent. income 
bonds, which are given to the present bondholders 
in order to take up all outstanding obligations, 
some of which are bearing seven per cent. interest. 
The holders of seven per cent. bonds receive $1,100 
of the new fours and $520 .of the new income 
fives for each $1,000 of their present securities. 
The object of this change was a good one. Failure 
to pay the income bonds will not involve the bank- 
ruptey of the road. These stupendous bonding 
operations, however, may stand in the way of the 
regulation of freight rates in case the ‘gcision of 
Judge Fairall is sustained, that rates cannot be re- 
duced so low by a Legislature as not to pay operat- 
ing expenses and fixed charges. A century from 
ow it is probable that these systems can be dupli- 
cated for one-half the amount of these bonds. It 
nay well be questioned whether future generations 
hould be compelled to pay an antiquated rate of 
interest upon an antiquated capitalization of the 
ailroad property by which they are served. : 


¥ 


* 
The Court of Appeals of this State last week 
anded down a decision affirming, by a majority of 
our to two, the constitutionality of the law regulat- 
ing the charges of grain elevators. The Court — 
ested the power of the Legislature on the nature 
nd extent of the elevator business, the existence of 
virtual monopoly, and the benefit derived from the | 
canal belonging to the public. The two judges 
who dissented from this opinion held that the legis- 
lation was “‘ communistic in its tendency,” and “an 
illegal effort to interfere with the lawful privilege 
of the individual to seek and obtain such compensa- 
tion as he can for the use of his own property, 
here he neither asks nor receives from the sover- 
re power any special right or immunity.” This 
decision gains its importance from the fact that 
the point made by the dissenting judges, that the 
elevators received no special privileges from the 
State, was a good one, so that the regulating of. 
elevator charges stands upon a different footing 
from the regulating of railroad rates. Yet the de- 
cision of the majority was the one which was in 
harmony with the thought of nearly all students of 
political science, and also the one which is in har- 
ony with the spirit of the common law. The 
common law is, in a sense, communistic, for it 
akes the right of private property, like every 
other political right, subservient to public welfare. 
The elevator charges were fixed, not by competi- 
tion, Lut by combination, and the public certainly 
has a right to protect itself against extortion of 
this sort. If the capitalists have the right to com- 
bine to get the highest possible prices, then the 
public has the right to combine to get the lowest pos- 
sible prices. The argument of the dissenting judges 
would give the public the right to go a great deal 
rther than they have done in enacting tire law in 
question. 


“3 


* * 

The Forestry Congress in session at Philadel- 
phia last week adopted resolutions urgently calling 
on Congress and the State legislators to take im- 
mediate measures to stp the wholesale and waste-_ 
ful destruction of our forests now going on. We 
have more than once pointed out the evil effects of 
denuding the hillsides. Mr. Carl Schurz, in a 
speech admirably treating the whole subject, told 
the Forest Association that in the Hudson and 
ohawk Valleys the deforestation has actually re- 
an the flow of the rivers from twenty to thirty 


r cent., and that if the destruction continues in 
twenty-five or thirty years the country will be as 
es 6s as Asia Minor. Of his experience, when Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, with the timber-thieves who 
plunder the Government land, Mr. Schurz said: 


‘‘T saw the forests public property. I saw the timber- 
thieves not stealing single trees, but whole forests ; mills 
working in full blast without a single timber that belonged to 
them. I saw a lively export trade, employing scores and 
hundreds of vessels, every one loaded with timber taken from 
public lands, the people of the United States stopped by a 
few robbers. I said that timber robbing was not a legitimate 
business of the country, and telegrams and letters came 
pouring in on me, and Congressmen besieged me and abused 
me for interfering with a legitimate business.” 


Other speakers pointed out that such laws as are 
now asked for have in the German states and else- 
where redeemed whole districts which had been 
rendered desolate by deforestation, and have placed 
waving pine forests where were once bare slopes 
which fed the mountain torrents, inducing over- 
flow in one season and drought in another. It is clear 
that in such a matter as this the general Govern- 


ment has a right to interfere for the general good. 


* * 
* 


New Hampshire, as well as Vermont, has taken 
up the subject of restocking the deserted portions 
of the State, and the first report of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission of Immigration proves that the 
question needs attention. The Commissioner has 
received returns from the selectmen of 160 
towns in reply to his official circular asking for 
information in regard to deserted farms with build- 
ings upon them in a fair state of repair. Of these 
160 towns, 108 report abandoned farms. One town 
near Boston has 22 deserted farms; Richmond has 
20, Bath 20, and Hillsboro’ 27. In all, these towns 
report an aggregate of 868, or an average of about 
eight farms to a town. The Commissioner has noti- 
fied the owners of abandoned farms to make a re- 
port to him, under a recently passed law, stating 
whether these farms are for sale, and giving a full 
description of the property. A similar circular has 
been sent to the owners of unoccupied farms which are 
offered forsale. The facts obtained are to be embodied 
in a descriptive list to be presented in a publication 
which will set forth the advantages offered by New 
‘Hampshire for settlers and home-seekers. Of this list, 
which will include only farms with available build- 
ings upon them, 10,000 copies are to be published 
and distributed here and in foreign countries. In 
Vermont the number of deserted farms is much 
larger than in New Hampshire. The action taken 
by the governments of these States is reported to 
be cordially indorsed by the people, who believe that 
it will be to their interest to secure Finns, Swedes, 
Icelanders, or French Canadians to succeed the 
Anglo-Saxons who have been drawn away to the 
West or the cities. New Hampshire's loss has 
been made up in some degree by the multitude 
of sammer boarders who yearly spend large sums 


of money in the White Mountain region and in 


other parts of the State; but the report which 
we have cited shows that new blood is needed in 
the country towns. Although no other of the New 
England States has a Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, it is known that there are large tracts of prac- 
tically abandoned land in Maine, Connecticut, and 
even in Massachusetts. The restocking of this 
deserted land is an important question of social 
and industrial economies, and the results of the 
experiments in New Hampshire and Vermont will 
be watched with interest. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that the result first reached will be a consid- 
erable immigration of the French Canadians, who 
have already taken up no little land in the north. 
ern New England States. 

The President has appointed General Green B. 
Raum, of Illinois, Commissioner of Pensions, and 
the appointment is generally received with great 
satisfaction. General Raum.adds to a fine army 
record a very valuable experience as an adminis- 
_ trative official in the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
where he displayed qualities which commended 
him to good men of all parties. He appears to be 


in every respect the opposite of Mr. Tanner, and 


this is perhaps the most comprehensive and _satis- 
factory statement of his general qualifications for 
his office. Instead of being a noisy, ill-balanced 
man, devoid of executive capacity, he is apparently 
aman of complete self-control, strong judgment, 
fine sense of justice, and marked executive ability. 
He is a man whose sympathies will always be with 
those who ought to have pensions, but who will 
administer the law with absolute fidelity, who 
will not be led away by the desire to make _politi- 
cal capital, and who will guard the interests of the 
public against every of jobbery- 


GENERAL News.—The King of Portugal, Luis I., 
died in Lisbon on Saturday last. He is succeeded 
by his son, the Duke of Braganza, who will reign 
under the title of Carlo I. It is thought that 
the dispute in regard to the use of school-books 
which waged between Boston Protestants and 
Catholics last year may be renewed, objection 
having been made to “ Anderson’s General His- 
tory ” as “a partisan and Romanized production.” 
The senior class of Harvard College has 
chosen as class orator a talented colored man. It 
is reported also from New Haven that a colored man 
is to be put on the foot-ball team. The Mississippi 
Republicans have withdrawn their State ticket. 
The jury in the Cronin case at Chicago has not 
yet been completed. A conspiracy to bribe jurors 
has been discovered. ‘Hawaii is asking for 
trade reciprocity with this country. The Czar 
has returned to Russia from his visit to Germany. 
A rumor that Boulanger may return to France 
and demand a new trial lacks confirmation.——The 
Finance Committee of the World’s Fair, to be held 
in this city in 1892, have agreed upon a plan, have 
adopted a form of subscription, and are now rais- 
ing a guarantee fund of five millions. The Eif- 
fel Tower is to be surpassed in London, a company 
having been organized to build a structure 1,250 
feet high. As we go to press it is reported that 
the ‘“‘ Presbyterian Review” is to be suspended. 
Millet’s “ Angélus,” the picture for which the 
price of $110,000 was paid by the American Art 
Association, and on which over $30,000 duty must 
he paid, arrived in this country last week. It will 
be exhibited in the principal cities. President 
Carnot, of France, is to make a visit to Algeria. 
General George F. Hartranft, the “ War Gov- 
ernor”’ of Pennsylvania, died last week. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


] HE American Board has turned its face toward 
thefuture. By its action at New York last week 

it has put upon the Prudential Committee two men, 
the whole weight of whose influence will be exerted 
in favor of peace, unity, and catholicity. It has 
continued the Committee appointed to consider the 
advisability of such a reorganization of the Board 
as will make it thoroughly democratic and Congre- 


_gational, and although it has not by formal action 


given this Committee any instructions, the senti- 
ment of the meeting in favor of such reorganiza- 
tion was as unambiguously expressed by public 
address and hearty applause as was the similar 


opinion of the National Council a week before by 


its explicit resolution. It has appointed a com- 
mittee, whose fair-mindedness no one on either 
side will call in question, to inquire into the methods 
of administration pursued at the Missionary Rooms 
in Boston, and report any changes which in their 
judgment are desirable. It has re-elected, though 
by a narrow majority, the one member of the Pru- 
dential Committee whose loyalty to the Board was 
questioned because he ventured to differ from the 
majority of the Committee to which he belonged. 
And, finally, it has pledged itself by a rising vote, 
and unanimously, to pursue for the coming year a 
policy in harmony with the principles laid down by 
the President in his letter of acceptance—princi- 
ples broad enough to afford a basis of co-operation 
for men of all schools of thought fellowshipped by 


the Congregational churches at home. What is 
the duty of liberal churches, liberal pastors, liberal 
men, under these circumstances ? 

The duty appears to us to be very clear. It is 
to lay aside suspicion and distrust, to accept in 
good faith tbe action of the Board, and to proffer 
to it a most cordial and hearty co-operation in its 
future work. Let the young men and young 
women who have felt themselves excluded from 
missionary work under the Board by the methods 
of examination heretofore pursued lay aside their 
hesitation and offer themselves to the Prudential 
Committee for foreign service. Let the churches 
which have been reluctant to support a Board 
which aceccepted their money but refused their 
counsels give to it generous contributions. Let 
the pastors who have counted themselves shut out 
from the Board by the theological tests originated 
by the Home Secretary and sanctioned by the meet- 
ing at Des Moines, recognize the opening of the door 
to them and enter in. Let men of all schools and 
classes, ignoring if not forgetting their differences, 
take hold of the work in the spirit of a fellowship 
catholic enough to embrace all men whose hope for 
the world’s redemption is. in their faith in Christ 
as the world’s Redeemer. 

It is true that the Board has not done all that we 
could wish it todo. It might well have expunged 
the theological resolution which never ought to have 
been adopted at Des Moines ; it might well have 
adopted the principle, which it refused to adopt at 
Springfield, thatthe Board should accept for mission- 
ary appointment those who held the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel held in common by the Congre- 
gational churches at home; it might well have in- 
structed its Committee of Fifteen to prepare a plan 
for making the Board Congregational and demo- 
cratic, a plan which the churches as well as the 
Board might consider and act upon ; it might well 
have instructed its Prudential Committee to take 
Mr. Noyes under its auspices, and assume his work 
as its own. But though it’would have been reason- 
able for the Board to pursue this course, it would 
not be reasonable for Liberals to demand that it 
should do so. Let bygones be bygones ; let us all 
forget what is past, and turn our faces toward the 
future. It is enough to-day that the Board, by its 
own action, opens the door to men who differ the- 
ologically from the conservative majority ; enough 
that it pledges itself to pursue no proscriptive pol- 
icy in the future. Let no man re-raise an old issue ; 
let all agree to co-operate on the broader platform 
now by unanimous action established. This is our 
duty to those moderate conservatives in the Board 
who have no sympathy with new theology. but who 
believe that the Church of Christ should be large 
enough to give room to men who differ from them. 
It is our duty to those missionaries for whose lib- 
erty of thought we have been fighting far more 
even than for our own. It is our duty toward the 
Church of Christ, harassed and impeded in its work 
by theological strifes which are needless if not mean 
ingless. It is our duty to the Master who ealls us by 
the voice of Opportunity to a work in foreign lands 
so great that only a united and co-operative con- 
stituency can enter upon it with hope. It is true 
that the Board which has taken this action in New 
York may reverse it at Minneapolis; it is true that 
resolutions general in their purport may be nullified 
by administrative actidn in Boston; but it is also 
true that the way to prevent either calamity is for 
men of liberal faith and opinion to be rich in the 
love that thinketh no evil, to give to the action of 
the Board at New York a generous interpretation, 
to believe that their brethren in name are their 
brethren in fact, and will in good faith carry out 
the principles proclaimed, and to destroy suspicion 
in the breasts of others by refusing to allow sus- 
picion a nesting-place in their own breasts. If in 
the coming year the contributions of men and of 
money should fall off, it will be argued, not with- 
out plausibility, that a catholic policy is more dis 
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astrous to the Board than a proscriptive one. The 
contribution boxes are the only ballot-boxes the 
Board under its present constitution possesses. Let 
every friend of peace, unity, and catholicity drop 
his ballot this year into those boxes in favor of a 
comprehensive and a catholic spirit in the adminis- 
tration of the Board. 


AN APPEAL TO PHARAOH. 


LITTLE book with this title, published by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, is awakening con- 
siderable interest in the Southern States. In it the 
author discusses the problem presented by the great 
a:.d growing colored population of the South, and 
proposes as a solution of that problem what is sub- 
stantially a revival of the colonization scheme, only 
on a large scale, and to be carried out, not by pri- 
vate benevolence, but by the National Government 
and at National expense. He argues the necessity 
fora separation of the races in the fixed and ineradi- 
cable antagonism demonstrated not only by the 
prejudices of the whites against the negroes in 
America, but equally by the prejudices‘of the peo- 
ple of mixed race against the negroes, and of the 
negroes in St. Domingo against the whites. He 
argues the practicability of the scheme by a com- 
parison with the cost of transferring to this country 
four millions of immigrants during the years 
1880-87. The average cost per annum of that 
immigration was thirty-two millions. He estimates 
that by removing the younger portion of the negro 
population, and leaving the older negroes to die out, 
we could remove the whole colored population of 
the South to Africa in ten years at a total cost of 
three hundred and twenty millions—only a little 
more than one-third the sum paid for pensions 
between the years 1861-87. He argues the 
justice of the scheme, the execution of which is a 
necessary fulfillment of the debt due by the nation 
to the negro populat on, whose desire to emigrate 
is attested by their eager response to the various 
emigration schemes inaugurated from time to time. 
The book is written in a fascinatingly clear style by 
some one who has studied the problem long and 
earefully, and who has clear convictions and the 
courage of them. We welcome its publication and 
hope for it a large reading in the North as well as 
in the South. We dissent radically from its con- 
clusions, but when a great problem is presented to a 
perplexed people, much is done toward its solution 
if impossible solutions are ably presented, thor- 
oughly canvassed, and finally and forever laid aside. 
The advisability of promoting colonization of 
negroes in Africa need not be, and ought not to be, 
questioned. Such colonization is not only benefi- 
cial to individuals, but furnishes a hope for the 
final civilization of Africa itself. Whether the 
United States Government should undertake, as a 
Government, to foster and aid such migratory 
movement, may be more questionable. But that 
is not a question which we propose here to discuss. 
The question presented by the scheme under econ- 
sideration is not whether some negroes should be 
sent to form colonies in Africa, but whether race 
problems can be solved by the expatriation of the 
entire negro race. This scheme appears to us, in 
spite of the plausible arguments of this volunie, 
neither practicable nor desirable. The figures 
furnished respecting the cost of voluntary immigra- 
tion to this country throw no light upon the cost 
of a forced emigration from it. Steamships sup- 
ported by the freight they carry can afford to 
bring immigrants hither at a price per capita which 
would afford no compensation for the transporta 
tion of emigrants from America in steamships 
earryins little or no freight, many of which would, 
indeed, be absvlutely empty. The cost of an arti- 
ficially promoted migration of four or five million 
people, under National direction and at National 
expense, must be estimated on some other basis 
than that afforded by the cost of a voluntary mi- 


gration brought about by commercial conditions. 
But even if the expense were no greater than our 
author supposes, it is wholly chimerical to imagine 
that the people of the United States could be in- 
duced to assume the organization and the burden 
of so vast an undertaking; and to make such a 
movement serve as a solution of the race prob- 
lem, it must be complete, not fragmentary and 
partial. 

Our chief objection, however, to this revived col- 
onization scheme is the moral, not the financial, 
objection. If anything is made clear by the signs 
of the times, it is that Providence means to teach 
in America that brotherhood of man which our 
author stigmatizes as a form of cant. Our prob- 
lem here is not how to get rid of alien races or for- 
eign religions, but to learn how men of alien races 
and foreign religions can live peacefully. Black, 
white, red, yellow; Catholic, Protestant, pagan ; 
German, French, Italian, Hungarian, Irish, Eng- 
lish, native American—all these God’s providence 
puts within the geographical boundaries of a single 
nation, and knits into a single political community. 
How, out of such diverse elements, Christian char- 
ity can make an agreeing, if not a homogeneous, 
population is the moral problem presented by Amer- 
ican conditions, and one which must be solved if 
America is to escape a fateful destiny. We donot 
here raise the question what the solution shall be. 
We make no attempt either to confound or to dis- 
criminate political, ecclesiastical, and social fellow- 
ship. We only say emphatically that any and 
every scheme for separation, for exclusion, for iso- 
lation, whether by a barrier built against impending 
immigrants because of their race or their religion, 
by isolation of special communities, as of the In- 
dians in separate reservations, or by the expatria- 
tion of a people now truly American, because of 
their color or their previous servitude, sets itself 
against that course of history which carries with it 
the force of God in human affairs, and against 
which all schemes of legislation, however skillfully 
devised or forcefully executed, are always futile. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


ian article on the Triple Alliance and Italy’s 
place in it in the current number of the “ Con- 
temporary Review,” which has excited so much dis- 
cussion abroad, is a very significant article aside 
from the fact that its authorship is attributed in 
many quarters to no less a person than Mr. Glad- 
stone. The English statesman has more than once, 
under a nom de plume, uttered himself very fully 
and very frankly on international questions ; has, 
indeed, spoken so frankly that his words have caused 
him some trouble as a Prime Minister; it would 
not be at all surprising, therefore, if it appears that 
the “ Contemporary ” article is from his hand. But, 
whatever its authorship, it is evidently the work of 
a man who has made a thorough study of the situa- 
tion, and who understands the conditions of Euro- 
pean diplomacy from the inside. The chief fact in 
the European situation to-day is the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy; an alliance formed, 
according to the declarations of the three Powers, 
in the interests of peace. That the Alliance was 
formed for mutual protection, if for no other pur- 
pose, is evident enough. The position in which 
Germany finds herself between Russia and France, 
and the position in which Austria finds herself 
toward Russia, afford the very best reasons for the 
union of these two Powers. The exigencies of the 
present situation have drawn them together by 
making their interest in a sense identical. More- 
over, these two allies are really members of the 
same race. Austria no less than Germany is a 


German power, in spite of the fact that her rule 
includes a great number of men of other races, 
The vague apprehension of Russian aggression 
felt alike by both countries, the subterranean con- 
flict continually going on in the Balkan region 


beep Russia and Austria, and the inline 
animosity continually bursting into flame between 
Germany and France, have of necessity brought 
about the alliance of the Northern and Southern 
German Powers. But the appearance of Italy on 
the scene as an ally of these two Powers raises an 
entir ly different set of questions, not so easily 
answered, with respect to the reasonableness and 
sey of the Italian position. 

en Cavour, in 1853, suddenly, and to the 
astonishment of Europe, sent 15,000 Sardinian 


mon service rendered them, fastened a ee 
. those Powers which they found it impossible 
wards to ignore. The appearance of the Sar- 


general diplomacy of Europe. On the con- 
trary, as the writer in the “ Contemporary Review” 
shows, there are many weighty considerations which 
ress upon Italy the policy of peace and non-inter- 
ference. Italy, like England, was apparently in- 


history of the Continent. As England is cut off by 


the Channel, so is Italy separated from her neigh- 


bors by the vast masses of the Alps and the Apen- 
ps. There is nothing in her relation to Europe 
ge which makes it politic for her to enter into 


the kind of alliance which she has made with Ger- 


many and Austria; and there are many reasons in 


her internal condition which should keep her freed 


from such entanglements. The struggle between 
the King and the Pope is as bitter as ever, and ap- 
A ently as far removed from compromise and set- 
ood Ta The clerical party is in a minority, and 
Italian party is gaining upon it. But it is still 
arty compactly organized, strongly seated in 
ities and the traditional respect of the country ; 
a yerty which does not hesitate to use weapons of 
every sort which come to its hand, and which is all 
the more dangerous because it joins to political 
unscrupulousness the tradition of religious sanctity. 
This party does not own allegiance to the King of 
Italy; it obeys the Pope first, and the King after- 
ward. It is a party capable of treason against the 
Italian State if by treason it could serve its own 
ends. A State which has such a foe to contend 
eo takes great risk when it commits itself to 
the possibility of foreign complications. Moreover, 


Italy is a poor country struggling to support an | 


army already out of proportion to its population, 
and to persuade’her people to remain happy under 
a taxation which trenches close upon extortion. 
By herself, apart from complications with other 
Powers, Italy is comparatively safe, but she exposes 
h : self to great perils within and without by mak- 
ing a common cause with Germany and Austria. 
The author of the article in the “Contemporary 
eview ” characterizes the appearance of Italy in the 


~_ Alliance as “no better than a gigantic piece 


of political tomfoolery, which is so strange as to be 
grotesque, and which would be comic if it were not 
ruinous ;” and apparently gives very good reasons 
for this strong statement. It would certainly seem 
as if the wise course for Italy would be to keep out 
of the way of the impending European conflict. The 
situation is, in many respects, already insupportable, 
and one wonders how long it can be sustained, and 
whether some one of the great Powers will not be 
obliged to precipitate a war in order to justify itself 
before its own people. The writer of the article 
quoted says that the pressure upon the national 
finances in Germany is already so severe as to 
endanger the policy of peace; in other words, 

e Government may be obliged to go to war in 
order to hold the country to the payment of the 
present taxes. The growth of national debts all 


roops to join the allies before Sebastopol, he ex- 
ecuted what is now regarded as one of the most [ 
masterly strokes of diplomacy of the century. He 2 
placed the struggling Kingdom of Sardinia side by | 
side a 
com 
upo 
afte 
dinian troops in the Crimea was the master stroke | 
which led to the emancipation of Italy. But no 
such reason now exists for Italian interference in | 
tended by nature to ~ a conservative ~ in the 
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over Europe is rapid and continuous. The enor- 
mous armies stimulate the martial spirit, and are 
developing a military class arrogant in tone, cen- 
tralized in power, and thoroughly inimical to all the 
interests of popular progress. In spite of the pros- 
perity of Germany and France, it is evident that 
the military situation is a terrible incubus on both 
countries; to say nothing of its pressure in Italy, 
Austria, and Russia. More than anything else, 
militarism is retarding the growth of free institu- 
tions on the Continent. It seems at times as if act- 
ual war would be a relief, by breaking the present 
tension, and affording some opportunity for a read- 
justment on a new basis. As things are now, there 
is a comparatively fair balance of power between 


the two sets of antagonists. The writer in the 


“Contemporary Review” estimates that France 
and Russia command, in their armies and navies, 
1,578,000 men, and a revenue of £237,000,000; 
while Germany, Austria, and Italy command 
1,652,000 men, and a revenue of £279,000,000. 
If this estimate is correct, it is evident that no very 
great advantage attaches to either side. Whenthe 
struggles comes, if it comes under present condi- 
tions, it will be a war to the knife, and a small 
country like Italy would be safer out of a whirlpool 
in which such vastly stronger forces are contending. 


DRUDGING AND WORKING. 


is no greater difference between men 
than that which exists in the spirit in which 
they do their work. There is always a large con- 
tingent of drudges; men who are driven to their 
tasks either by a sense of duty or by the lash of 
necessity. These men are often hard, conscien- 
tious workers; sometimes they are successful 
workers; but it is doubtful if they are ever great 
workers; it is doubtful if their work ever really 
represents the moral expression of their own energy 
and purpose. ‘True work of all kind must have a 
large element of play in it; must, in other words, 
be spontaneous—a natural outflow and overflow of 
a nature which finds in work the real expression of 
itself. ‘Those who have looked at the immense 


and almost countless pieces of canvas on which 


Rubens stamped himself must have been conscious 
of the tremendous current of the man’s nature; 
making all deductions for work which he did by 
proxy, enough remains to testify to the love, no 
less than the fixed purpose, behind his pencil. Men 
of great executive force, who are the centers of 
immense organizations, are invariably lovers of 
work, not simply because work means money and 
position and influence, but because work affords a 
channel through which they can pour themselves 
into the great current of the world’s movement. 
It is not possible for all of us, with lesser talents 
and opportunities, to feel constantly the inspiration 
of this great impulse, but it is possible for all of 
us to share it in some degree. God works 
incessantly, but his work is pervaded by that 
element which we call play, because it repre- 
sents the natural flow of his energy, and there is in 
it the joy of the divine nature finding adequate ex- 
pression. Man’s work, if it is to be real and true 


and to embody his character, must partake of this 


same element of joyousness. We have not done our 
whole duty when we have finished the day and left 
no part of our task undone; there is something in 
the complete doing of a work which is more than 
the merely mechanical element ; something which 
gives that mechanical element its moral quality ; 


and this something is our personality. If our work 


is to tell, we must put ourselves init. It must be 


to us a language through which we speak to the 
world, and in which our souls express themselves. 
Work comes hard always'to those who do it from a 
sense of duty or under the lash of necessity ; work 
is always a joy to those who do it because it gives 
them the one great means through which they can 
express their deepest purpose and their truest self. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 
SKETCH OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


N EW YORK CITY is in one respect a good place 
- N for the meeting of the American Board. A 
larger number of the corporate members attended 
this year than had ever before attended, except at 


the memorable and stormy session at Springfield, 


Mass., two years ago. In one respect it is a disad- 
vantageous place. New York is too accustomed to 
great public meetings. The Broadway Tabernacle 
was well filled, but only on two or three occasions 
really crowded, and we believe that only on one 
evening was there any occasion for an overflow 
meeting. At the ordinary meetings of the Board 
the largest hall of any inland town fails to furnish 
accommodation for the audiences. On the whole, 
too, the metropolitan journals, filled as they are with 
other matter, furnish no such full report of the pro- 
ceedings as are furnished by local journals of 
smaller cities. The arrangements made for the 
Board were admirable, with one somewhat serious 
exception. The constitution of the Board provides 
that honorary members are entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of corporate members, except voting. 
Prior to the Springfield meeting, honorary mem- 


bers were always given seats upon the platform. 


Since that time the platform has been reserved for 
corporate members, partly on the ground that 
there is liability to confusion in voting if any but 
voters are admitted there. This is reasonable ; but 
certainly some portion of the house near the plat. 
form should be reserved for the honorary members, 
who otherwise find themselves practically excluded 
from participation in the deliberations of the Board, 
except as opportunity is accorded them, as it were, 


by courtesy, or secured by their own vigor in de- 


manding recognition. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that the honorary member, left to take his chances 
with the crowd, might under this system be excluded 
from the deliberations of the Board altogether. If 
the Board is to be a deliberative body, and not a mere 
mass-meeting, the honorary members should have 
seats assigned to them, and it is to be hoped that at 
Minneapolis next year the committee of arrange- 
ments will make such assignment. 

It was unmistakably the desire, if not the purpose, 
of those who had the direction of the meetings, to 
prevent, by all legitimate means, any exciting debate 
on the questions at issue among the Congregational 


churches respecting the constitution and adminis- 


tration of the Board. But the feeling upon these 
subjects was too intense, and the minds of those 
interested were too preoccupied with these questions, 
to make the suppression of discussion possible, while 
even its regulation within legitimate limits required 
all the tact and vigor of the experienced President. 
The first debate was brought on by the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen. This Committee had held no 
meeting prior to the Tuesday evening when the 
Board itself convened. It was then, of course, quite 
too late to give to the great subject committed to 
them the consideration which so momentous a topic 
required, and the report presented simply gave a 
brief statement of the facts, and requested leave to 
continue inquiries. Its only definite recommenda- 
tion was that the President and Vice-President 
should be made ex-officio members of the Prudential 
Committee—a recommendation adopted without 
debate or dissent. From the report of the Com- 
mittee it appears that the circulars of inquiry sent 
out last winter, and at that time published in The 
Christian Union, were sent to about 1,400 pastors. 
Of these, only a little over five hundred made any 
response. Of the five hundred thus replying, two- 
fifths opposed any change in the constitution of the 
Board ; three-fifths recommended a change, without 
agreeing what that change should be. The Com- 
mittee itself was not prepared to offer any definite 
plan, and the continuance asked for was unanimously 
granted ; not, however, until two or three earnest 
and vigorous. speeches had been made, urging the 
adoption of some change in order to make the Board 
a truly representative and Congregational body. 


There was in all the meetings of the Board no more 


significant episode than the enthusiastic applause 
which greeted Dr. Meredith’s statement that if the 
Board could not promptly be made a representative 
body, the Congregational churches should organize 
a new Board which would be representative. 
Somewhat more intense was the debate aroused 
by the report of the Committee appointed on the 
paper presented on the Home Department. This 
Committee, accepting that view of the constitution 
presented by the Home Secretary, congratulated 
the Board upon its prosperity. A motion was at 
once made to recommit the report to an enlarged 


committee. This motion was lost by a vote of about 
two to one, but not until after some keen though 
not discourteous criticisms on the Home Secretary’s 
showing. For particulars we refer the reader to 
the detailed report given below. The motion to 
recommit was followed by a motion made by Dr. 
Magoun, of Iowa, who is known as an. intense con- 
servative theologically, for a committee to inquire 
into the causes of unrest and discontent with the 
Board, and report subsequently. Dr. Noble moved 
to lay this motion on the table—a motion which, of 
course, cut off debate—and the motion was laid on 
the table by a large majority. Thus, practically, 
on Thursday noon, the attitude of the Board ap- 
peared to be this: We are satisfied with the past 
year’s work and with the present condition of tbe 
Board, and we see no reason to make any inquiry 
into the complaints which are preferred by the 
minority against the administration. 

On Thursday afternoon this attitude of the 
Board was practically reversed, after the most in- 
tense session and exciting debate of the week. 
The committee appointed to nominate officers 
brought in two reports. The majority reeommended 
the re election of the officers of last year, and of 
last year’s Prudential Committee with two excep- 
tions. They proposed to substitute the name of 
Mr. Whitcomb, of Worcester, for that of Mr. 
Farnsworth, of Boston, who had resigned, and to 
drop Mr. Dickinson, of Boston—whom our readers 
will remember as the pastor of the Berkeley Street 
Church, which sent Mr. Noyes to Japan—and put 


in his place Dr. Arthur Little, formerly of Chicago, 


and now of Dorchester, Mass. The minority pro- 
posed the name of Mr. Stearns, of Boston, in the 
place of Mr. Farnsworth, the retention of Mr. 
Dickinson, and the substitution of Mr. Charles 
Ray Palmer for Dr. Alden. ‘There would prob- 
ably have been no debate had it not been for the 
proposal to drop Mr. Dickinson, against whom no 
complaint was made and no criticism offered by 
the majority. Their proposal awakened vigorous 
and emphatic expressions of dissent. Mr. Gordon, 
of Boston, Mr. Beach, of Cambridge, Drs. Bradford,” 
of Montclair, and Behrends and Lyman Abbott, of 
Brooklyn, all protested against dropping from the 
Prudential Committee one who had served faith- 
fully, and against whom no suggestion of criticism 
was offered. ‘he only speaker to defend the report 
of the majority was Dr. Noble, of Chicago,who closed 
the debate. It was evident that the position of the 
majority had created a reaction in the Board, and 
no sooner had the teller gone out to count the ballots 
cast than Dr. George Leon Walker rose and offered 
a motion for the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the administration and recommend any 
changes which they deem necessary. Though not 
in form the same, this resolution was in effect not 
different from that which had been laid on the table 
in the morning, but it met with little or no opposi- 
tion. Some question was made as to the form of 
it; some desuiltory discussion, also, as to whether 
the investigation should be conducted by a sub-com- 
mittee or by the Board in its corporate capacity, 
and some upon the question whether the committee 
should report to a special meeting or to the next 
annual meeting. But when finally the Moderator 
had drafted, at the suggestion of one of the mem- 
bers, a new resolution, embodying in a somewhat 
different form the principle involved in Dr. 
Walker’s resolution, it was carried without a dis- 
senting voice. By this time the tellers had 
completed their work. The highest number of 
votes cast was 127; Mr. Dickinson had received 
70 votes; Dr. Alden, 85 votes; and both were 
therefore elected. It was evident that, on the one 
hand, Mr. Dickinson had received a considerable 
number of votes from men who have hitherto been 
regarded as strongly conservative, and, on the other 
hand, that Dr. Alden did not receive the full conser- 
vative vote of the Board. The climax of the meeting, 
however, was still to come. Dr. Storrs, in a few 
compact and ringing sentences, declared that he 
would accept the presidency of the Board only upon 
the condition that the Board and its officials pledged 
themselves that its affairs should be administered 
upon the principles laid down in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, and on motion this pledge was given to 
him unanimously by a rising vote of all the corpo- 
rate members. It is safe to say that all the honorary 
members would have been glad to juin in this pledge 
also if it had been their privilege so to do. Thus 
ended a day almost as exciting in its incidents as 
any day either at Des Moines or Springfield, though 
probably, to the great majority of the Board, far 
more satisfactory in its outcome and far more 
hopeful! for the tutura of the Board. 


| 
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THE PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 
OPENING MEETING. 


The meetings were opened on Tuesday after- 
noon with an address of welcome by Dr. Taylor 
and a response by Dr. Storrs. The rest of the 
afternoon session on Tuesday and the morning 
session on Wednesday were occupied with the read- 
ing of papers by the Secretaries on the Home De- 
partment and the Foreign Fields, the more essen- 
tial facts in which have already been given to our 
readers. These reports will be found in full in 
the “ Missionary Herald,” copies of which can be 
obtained on application by mail to the Missionary 
Rooms in Boston. The sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Llewellyn Pratt, of Norwich, Conn, given on Tues- 
day evening, was also printed in full in last week’s 
New York “ Independent.” The special commit- 
tees were also appointed. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


Wednesday afternoon’s session was opened by 
the reading of a report presented by the Prudential 
Committee upon “Church Union in Japan.” The 
report is as follows: 


At the annual meeting of the Board in Cleveland in 
1888 the following resolution was referred to the Pru- 
dential Committee for consideration : 

“‘ Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of this Board that 
a plan of organic union has been devised between our churches 
in Japan and those of the several Presbyterian Boards in that 
field, under the name of the Church of Christ in Japan; 
therefore ; 

‘* Resolved, That, while we most earnestly desire that kind 
of spiritual union of all the disciples of our Lord for which 
he prayed, yet experience has taught us that plans for or- 
ganic union between such differing polities have uniformly 
proved disappointing, and have resulted in friction and 
greater disunion, and we do not wish, as a Board, to take the 
responsibility of advising another experiment of a similar 
kind.”’ 


The Prudential Committee entered promptly upon 
the consideration of this resolution, together with other 
papers in their hands bearing on the subject, compris- 
ing statements and letters by committees of the Japan 
Mission, by missionaries and native preachers ; also 
various memorials and published documents from 
friends and patrons of the Board, and Congregational 
bodies in this country. 

During the year the subject has received repeated 
and protracted discussion in the Committee. On the 
8th of November, 1888, a partial report was adopted, 
in accordance with which a telegram was sent to the 
Japan Mission advising that final action be delayed 
until opportunity had been given for full and careful 
consideration. The conference at Osaka, November 
23-28, after long discussion, postponed the subject toa 
second conference to assemble in May, 1889. 

Meanwhile the principles involved in the proposed 
union, its possible advantages and disadvantages, and 
the expediency of various modifications in its details, 
received quite general attention throughout the churches 
concerned. From the reports of these discussions it 
appeared that many of the native Christians were well 
informed respecting the various and conflicting views 
entertained on the subject by the Christians in America 
and published in our religious journals, and were quite 
competent to discriminate between them. While they 
were evidently anxious for light from every source, 
they still seemed to maintain a dignified sense of their 
own independent responsibility for the ultimate de- 
cision of the question. 

The churches under the care of the Board in Japan 
met at Kobe during the last week of May, and gave to 
the subject of Church Union the most serious attention 
for several days. The discussions were conducted in 
good spirit, though with much warmth. Various 
amendments were suggested to the already amended 
plan of union. It was clear that union in some form 
was desired by a large majority of the churches repre- 
sented, and every effort was made to meet the views 
of those not in favor of the scheme. The result of the 
deliberations was that the revised plan was to be sub- 
mitted to a joint convention of from fifteen to twenty- 
five of the representatives of the churches under the 
various Boards concerned, which was to meet in August 
or September. No report of such a convention has 
been received. 

It is stated that the churches under the care of the 
Presbyterian Boards deemed the proposed amendments 
inadmissible. The public interest in the matter is said 
to have abated somewhat, and the opinion is expressed 
that the measure has been postponed, at least fora time. 

The Committee therefore respectfully report to the 
Board that, in their judgment, no further action in this 
matter on their part seems to be called for at present. 

Adopted unanimously by the Prudential Committee 
at a meeting held October 8, 1889. 

Attest: E. K. ALDEN, 
Clerk of Committee. 


The report was adopted. 

A report was then presented by the Rev. A. J. 
F. Behrends, D.D., Chairman of the Committee of 
Fifteen appointed to report on securing closer union 
between the Board and the Churches, particularly 
in the selection of corporate members. The re- 
port was as follows. Dr. Behrends added that the 


report was signed by every one of the members 
present : 3 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


The Committee of Fifteen was appointed at the an- 
nual meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 2-5, 
1888, under the following resolution, which was unani. 
mously adopted: “That a Committee of Fifteen be 
appointed to consider the relation of the Board to the 
churches and individuals who make it their missionary 
agent, and the expediency, in view of the facts which 
they may ascertain, of securing a closer union between, 
them, especially including the subject of the selection 
of corporate members ; and that this committee be in- 
structed to report what action, if any, they may deem 
wise in this direction, at a subsequent annual meeting 
of the Board.” 

Your Committee began its work as a committee of 
inguiry. They deemed it their main task, under your 
instructions, to discover whether any dissatisfaction 
existed among the Congregational churches with the 
present method of electing corporate members, how 
pronounced and widespread was such dissatisfaction, 
if any, and to elicit the method which would command 
general and hearty approval. In pursuance of this 
aim, 1,397 circulars, of which a copy is herewith ap- 
pended, were sent to as many churches, being all on our 
list which contributed each during the year 1888 not 
less than $25 into the treasury of the American Board. 
In addition 158 circulars were sent to corporate mem- 
bers not included in the more general distribution, and 
thirty-eight circulars were sent to professors in our 
theological seminaries. The total number of replies 
received was 570, of which 482 were from pastors of 
churches or church clerks, seventy-three from corporate 


members, and fifteen from theological professors. 


Of these replies, 325 favored some change, of which 
number 292 were from pastors or church clerks, twenty- 
seven from corporate members, and six from theological 
professors. The number of replies opposing any change 
was 206, of which'151 were from pastors or church clerks, 
forty-six from corporate members, and nine from theo- 
logical professors. Thirty-nine replies were received in 
which no opinion was expressed—all of them from pas- 
tors. It was also the common experience of all those 
who solicited responses and tabulated the results that the 
great majority of the prominent churches, whose gifts 
have been more numerous and generous, maintained a 
strange and silent reserve. To over 1,000 of the cir- 
culars no answers were received, and this silent con- 
stituency was composed of 915 churches, eighty-five 
corporate members, and twenty-three theological pro- 
fessors. Only 325 out of 1,593 favored any change—less 
than one-fifth of those whose judgment was solicited. 
Little more than one-third made any response whatever. 
It is difficult to class the 1,023 who paid no attention 
to the circular. 

The correspondence also brought to light an unusual 
variety of judgment, indicative of a certain degree of 
mental bewilderment, of hasty judgment, and a conse- 
quent uncertainty and indefiniteness of opinion. Many 
favor a change because they think that others want it, 
while they doubt whether any change would result in 
any improvement. There are so many of these doubt- 
ful and qualified supporters of a change that if their 
votes were counted separately the majority would 
appear on the side of the opposition. Some demand 
change on theoretical grounds, declaring that the pres- 
ent method is thoroughly uncongregational and vicious, 
the very worst that could have been devised, while 
others urge it on the ground of pure expediency, declar- 
ing the present method to be thoroughly defensible, 
and for purposes of practical efficiency the very best 
possible. The latter is the judgment of very many 
business men. So far as professors in theological semi- 
naries have expressed any opinion, six tell us that the 
present method is plainly uncongregational, and nine 
insist that it is the only conceivable one, vitally accord- 
ant with Congregational polity. No less than thirty 
substitutes are suggested. Some favor election, as well 
as nomination, by the churches or the conferences, 
which cannot be done under the present charter. Of 
those who favor nomination simply, with elective power 
remaining in the Board, some advise that no corporate 
members shall be elected except upon such nomination 
by churches or conferences; others recommend that one- 
third, one-half, or two-thirds of such election shall be 
from such tests of nomination. Many emphasize the 
wisdom of limiting corporate membership to a term of 
years, not longer than five, and of dropping from the 
roll the names of such pastors as withdraw into com- 
munions whose churches do not make the American 
Board their organ and agent. Nor is there any agree- 
ment as to the body or bodies by which the nomina- 
tions shall be made. A few suggest that this duty be 
assigned to the National Council, others that the State 
Conferences be charged with the matter, others that 
the right belongs to the local conferences, while some 
insist that some new way, of which no hint is given, 
must be invented by which every local church shall be 
separately represented in the corporate membership of 
the Board. ‘This plain statement of fact shows that 
the time has not come for inaugurating any radical 
revolution. Indifference and perplexity must first be 
overcome by wider and more thoroughgoing discussion, 
and there must be more general agreement among the 
advocates of a change, both as to its form and extent, 
and as to the principles upon which such changes should 
be made. Whatever is done, principle and not compro- 
mise must determine our judgment. It isclear to your 


i 
Committee that, as far as they have been able to study 
the situation, the moment of crystallization has not yet 
come; and it is the part of wisdom to stay where we 
are until we are sure that we are going to have some- 
thing better. We are consequently unprepared to rec- 
ommend any change at present in the methods of 
election to corporate membership. 5 
Your Committee was also instructed to consider what 
measures, if any, could be taken to secure closer rela- 
tions between the American Board and the churches. 
We unanimously agree in making a single and simple 
recommendation. We recommend that the President 
and Vice-President of the Board be made ex-officio 
members of the Prudential Committee, and that by- 
law eleven be amended accordingly. The following 
resolution is herewith submitted to the Board for its 
action: Resolved, That by-law eleven (page 8) be 
amended by striking out the word “of” next following 
the words “ Prudential Committee,” and inserting in 
lace thereof the words “consisting of the President, 
Vico-Peeshians. and,” and by inserting the word “ other ” 
after the word “ten,” so that the sentence shall read as 
follows : “a Prudential Committee, consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, and ten other persons.” 
Your Committee was not instructed to report at this 
annual meeting. It was understood that they might 
require more time than a year could give them in order 
to secure the mature judgment of the churches con- 
tributing to this Board, especially on the question of 
methods of election to corporate membership. They 
expect to prosecute their inquiries to a definite and 
satisfactory conclusion unless that Board shall deem it 


needless further to pursue the subject. 


A. S. WILLISTON. 

L. B. Rre.ey. 

Royau C. Tart. 
CHARLES THwING. 
E. Henry WHITCOMB. 


J. F. BEHRENDs. 
_E. W. Biatcurorp. 
_A. H. Quint. 

A. NosBie. 
RALPH EMERSON. 


DEBATE ON THE REPORT. 
At the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Quint, the rule 
was by a unanimous vote suspended, so as to enable 


the Board to vote at once upon the proposed amend- 


ment to the by-law instead of waiting twenty-four 


hours. The adoption was then moved by the Rev. 
Dr. Quint and carried without dissent. It was 
then moved that the Committee be continued, in 


view of the need of conferring with a committee of 
the National Council. Dr. Quint stated that the 


Committee also intended, if continued, to renew its — 


efforts to get an expression of opinion from every 
pastor and every church in the Congregational com- 
munion in the United States. | 

Professor Fisher : I rise to make a single remark. 
The Committee have been very diligent in seeking 
for light, but very sparing in bestowing light. I 
hope that, besides looking for these wide and general 
expressions of opinion, they will apply their own 


minds to the consideration of this very important — 


and momentous question, and present a report which 
shall contain a thorough discussion of it, for our 
consideration. 

The Rev. Dr. Behrends: I should like to say, in 
reply to Dr. Fisher’s suggestion, that undoubtedly 
that will enter into the minds of the Committee as 
soon as they have sufficiently canvassed the entire 
field to secure the facts. We donot feel warranted 
in applying the processes of inductive logic until 


all the facts are in; and we feel that the facts are 


not in, except a very small portion of them; and 
the report we have given to-day is simply a report 
to which we felt ourselves constrained in view of 
the very partial information which it seemed to us 
in regard to the general sentiment in the 
churches on this important question. _ 


THE REV. DR. W. W. PATTON. . 

I am in favor, sir, of continuing the Committee, 
because [ regard the subject as one of great 
importance, and upon which new light is to be 
anticipated. Last week the National Council of the 
Congregational churches met, and, by an absolutely 
unanimous vote, appointed a committee to interview 
this, with other societies, for the purpose of having 
this and the other societies made truly representative 
of the Congregational churches. That is a very sig- 
eng fact. That shows that there is a great change 


going on through our denomination ; that, although 
when individuals were consulted several months since 
in the manner indicated, they might not have been pre- 
pared to give a decisive answer, or to point out a 
specific method of change, nevertheless the subject has 
not lost its interest. The thousand that did not re- 
spond were pondering it. They were represented at 
the National Council. The unanimous vote there shows 
what the trend is of the mind of the constituents of 
this Board. Now, sir, it is being felt more and more 
that there is something that does need adjustment. 
Theological professors, in their conservatism, by a 
great majority, may tell us that this is perfectly Con- 
gregational, and that there could not be a more Con- 
gregational method devised. It does not strike the 
common people in that way. There has a great change 
come over the feelings of the whole community since 
this Board was instituted. It was instituted in a nat- 


ural way when it started. Its method continued to 
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be a very natural and proper method while several 
different denominations were united in it. But now 
that the other denominations have all withdrawn as 
such, leaving only here and there an individual mem- 


ber that acts with the Board, and it has become the 


agency of the Congregational churches alone, we see 
the circumstances are so changed that the Congrega- 
tional churches may now naturally wish that this Board 
shall be made more fully their organ. Last week, at 
the meeting of our National Council, there appeared 
one of the Secretaries of this Board. He came there 
officially, to represent the Board. What was he 
doing in the National Congregational Council ? 
He was there under an article of the consti- 
tution, which said that all Congregational gen- 
eral societies shall be entitled to be p RE by 
some person whom they shall designate, who shall sit 
as an honorary member and participate in the discus- 
sions of the body. Under that, as representing a Con- 
gregational general society, the Secretary of this Board 
has regularly appeared whenever the National Council 
has convened. Yet, sir, you, Mr. President and mem- 
bers of this Board, know that we had presented to us a 
year or two since an elaborate document in behalf of 
the Prudential Committee, going into various particu- 
lars of history to show that the Board was not to be 
considered a Congregational body, and therefore it 
would be very inappropriate to use councils, as it might 
do if it were a Congregational body. Now, this blow- 
ing hot and blowing cold in this way, sir, does not be- 
come a great, dignified body such as is this Board—now 
appearing as a Congregational organization, by its dele- 
gates in the National Congregational Council, and then 
saying, “ No, we are not a Congregational body, and 
therefore we cannot use a Congregational council.” 
Another fact, sir, to which I wish to draw attention, as 
showing the importance of continuing this Committee 
and of engaging their gravest deliberations in connec- 
tion with it: Our churches, and especially our minis- 
ters, and many of our most intelligent men also, are 
greatly troubled because the present attitude of this 
Board is felt to be inconsistent with our Congregational 
fellowship—our official, organized fellowship. The fact 
can be made evident in a moment. When, sir, a young 
man, having studied in one of our Congregational theo- 
logical seminaries (also represented by a delegate in 
our National Council), graduates, and sets his heart 
upon going to the missionary field, he perhaps applies to 
a Congregational local association to be examined as a 
probationer for the ministry. He is so examined, he is 
approved after a careful inquiry into his doctrinal 
soundness. Perhaps he even goes further, as has been 
done in a case that might be named; perhaps he goes 
to a Congregational council and wishes to be ordained 
as a Congregational minister—not a small council, nor 


one feeble in intellect; a large council, and an able 


one. This council subjects him to a careful theologi- 
cal examination, approves him, and goes so far as 
specifically to declare that in that and other respects 
he is an excellent man to send to the foreign field. 
And when he is ordained, in behalf of that council he 
represents, according to our customs of ordination, a 
brother steps forward and gives him the right hand of 
fellowship. What does that mean? His individual 
fellowship ? No, sir; the fellowship of that council, 
and, through that council, the fellowship of the denomi- 
nation. Having thus received the fellowship of the 
denomination as a doctrinally sound man,jand, so far forth 
as that 1s concerned, worthy to be sent to the missionary 
field, he having expressed his purpose to go thither, he 
makes application to the Prudential Committee of this 
Board ; and they, setting up a test not recognized by 
our councils, not warranted by the creed formed by a 
Commission from the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches, a creed which is fully accepted by 
the individual in the case supposed—the Prudential 
Committee, setting up a test of their own in the name 
of this Board—a test that our denomination, as such, 
knows nothing of, which it refuses to apply in case 
after case of men that come before it both for license 
and for ordination—this Committee rejects the man, 
and thereby flings defiance in the face of the organized 
fellowship of the Congregational churches. Now, sir, 
the case is a very simple one. 
right or wrong theologically. It does not make any 
difference what the point is. It is the fact that a man, 
pronounced in fellowship with our churches ecclesiastic- 
ally, is rejected on the very ground on jwhich he has 
been approved—rejected by this body through its Pru- 
dential Committee. And yet it calls itself our agency, 
and represents itself by a delegate in our National 
Council. These things cannot be reconciled, sir, and 
our churches will never be satisfied until some steps 
are taken, either by an alteration of the position of 
this Board in that respect or by an alteration of its 
constitution, by which it shall come more under the 
action of the churches. There should be an end put 
to this discordant and contradictory matter. Now, | 
have spoken plainly, because this is a matter that the 
Committee must think of as a grave question. If this 
Committee can find no mode of extrication for the 


Board, others will find a mode of extrication for the 


churches. 


Dr. Patton’s remarks were received with vig- 
orous applause. When this had subsided, the 
President requested that during the possible con- 
tinuance of the debate the audience would refrain 
from any manifestations of approbation or disap- 
probation. 


I am not saying who is 


THE REV. W. E. GRIFFIS. 


Mr. President : I sincerely hope, sir, that this Com- 
mittee will be continued, in order that three scandals 
may be removed from the So... polity, and 
in order that two classes, whom I think I cansafely ~ 
resent to-day, may be heard by this eminent body. It 
is a notorious fact that nearly all the ministers in the 
main part of the city of Boston, and a great many outside 
of that city, could not be sent by this corporate body, 
or at least by its Prudential Committee, to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen, however they may burn to do 
it. ‘fknow that to bea fact. I have talked with the 
brethren by the dozen, and [ know that they could not 
be sent out if they were to apply to the Prudential 
Committee as it was constituted a few months ago. 
The second scandal is that no Congregational minister, 
unless he comes as an interloper, can come here to this 
meeting and have any vote, or even any representation, 
unless he isa corporate member. This honorable Board 
ean do what they please, can elect or cut off or disgrace 
whom they please, and brand whom they please, as, 
allow me to say it, fathers and brethren, our Prudential 
Committee has already done. And a third scandal is 
that a young man, though he may be full of the Spirit 
of Christ, and may want to go from the Congregational 
body and — the Gospel to every creature, has to 
appear before a secret tribunal, and be plied with 
questions, and is refused the standing that is given them 
by the Congregational Council. I have known some 
young men whose spirits have chafed under it, and [ 
know plenty more in our Congregational theological col- 
leges who to-day would not lower their manhood by 
coming before this secret tribunal, though they honor 
the Board. The Prudential Committee has had to go 
off to Canada, and into other denominations, to get its 
men and women. 
may be removed. I stand here to represent that noble 
body of young men, many of whom would not come 
before this secret tribunal. 
brethren, some of you who are older men than I am, and 
who are not in the active ministry, probably don’t know 
what it is to be branded as a heretic. 


The Rev. Dr. Griffis added that he was al- 
ways ready to further the missionary cause, and to 
talk upon missions ; that he had been consecrated, 
before he was born, to be a missionary, and would 
be such in Japan to-day had he not known in his 
own heart that he could not take the tests which 
the Board required. 


I believe in a heaven and a hell, and in the catholic 
doctrines of Christianity. It is not true that we who 
oppose the action of the Prudential Committee are 
heretics, or care anything about probation hereafter, or 
about any local or provincial theology We believe in 
punishments and rewards, and in the Divine Christ ; 
and the reason we do not believe in the action of the 
Prudential Committee is because their action does not 
appear to be, in the full sense of the word, Christian. 
I hope that these scandals wiil be removed, in order 
that the enthusiasm which has been chiiled by the action 
of this Board may be warmed, and that the people who 
give the money and the men who have to ask them for 
the money may be cheered, and go home and say that 
they are going to support this Board, and that this 
Board is going to listen to what the National Council 
has said. 

THE REV. DR. R. R. MEREDITH. 


This is the first time I have ever lifted my voice in 
a meeting of the American Board, and [ have hesi- 
tated a good deal as to whether I ought to do it now. 
But I feel the conviction upon me that [ ought to say 
a single word in order to be true to my own convictions, 
and, as one Congregational minister, to let the world 
know how I am feeling in my heart. I believe, sir, in 
the continuance of this Committee. A very serious, 
and by no means simple, duty was committed to them, 
and I did not believe that this Committee would be 
able to make a final report at this session of the Ameri- 
can Board. And still, sir, 1 am bound to say that I do 
not think that the report of the Committee represents 
the feeling in our Congregational churches to-day. 
There are not a thousand men careless on this subject, 
or a thousand churches, and of the five hundred that 
reported, it is not two hundred on one side and three 
hundred on the other, by any means. I have just come 
from a meeting of the Congregational Council of the 
United States, which had in it four or five hundred rep- 
resentatives from all over the country; and, with this 
meeting and the interests of this great Society in view, 
I have opened my ears; I have talked with men and 
I have questioned; I have said very little and listened 
a good deal. And, sir, the unanimous vote that was 
passed by the Congregational Council of last week 
fairly represents the profound feeling of that body. It 
seemed to me, sir, as I talked and listened there to 
those brethren from all over the country, that all other 
questions had lost their importance in comparison with 
this great question, the question as to the relation of 
this Reciete to the Congregational church. I am per- 
fectly free to say, Mr. President—for I have nothing 
to conceal from anybody—if the American Board is 
not a Congregational Foreign Missionary Society, and 
cannot be made one, I am in favor of making a Con- 
gregational Foreign Missionary Society as quick as it 
can be done. I speak, sir, as a Congregationalist who 
believes that one church amounts to very little, but that 
one church in organized relations with four thousand 
others is able to shake the world. I believe ina Con- 


It is a scandal that I earnestly pray . 


I tell you, my fathers and . 


gregational Foreign Missionary Society, and if this 
Society is not that, and cannot be made that just as 
— as ever the wheels can be made to go round, then 
want a Congregational Foreign Missionary Society. 
[Loud applause.] That is the way I feel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and [ have an idea that the brethren that I talked 
with at the National Council of Worcester last week 
have that feeling very deeply in their hearts. That is 
one thing. It is a strange thing, Mr. President, that I 
come here—nothing in myself, amounting to nothing, 
worthy of no recognition anywhere, but a pastor of a 
Congregational church, and as such worthy of recogni- 
tion anywhere—it is a strange thing that I come here 
to-day and see you turn your back on me every time you 
take a vote on anything that concerns my church. The 
sooner the Board ean take hold of that subject,the sooner 
they will satisfy this unrest. For, Mr. President, there is 
unrest. Brethren, go to sleep on it if you like, but 
there is unrest in the Congregational churches. When 
the letter of the honored President of this Society came 
before the Congregational churches some months ago, 
my heart was glad, and if that letter had been accepted 
in the spirit in which it was written, and had been acted 
on in good faith, the unrest would not have been as 
great to-day, sir, as it is. The sooner the brethren that 
are charged with the interests of this Society open their 
eyes and their hearts and their sympathies, and feel 
the pulse of the brethren and sisters in the churches 
about them, the sooner we will come to a fair, broad, 
open, manly settlement of this whole thing, so that we 
will come together without any need of manipulation 
so as to conduct that lightning that is in the air into 
the earth, afraid that it will shatter us all to pieces. 


The vote on continuing the Committee was taken 
by acclamation, and was unanimous in favor of the 
motion. 

The Rev. Mr. Porter, of China, made an earnest 
address on the subject of China and its destiny. 
The Rev. Dr. Tyler, of the Zulu Mission, spoke of 
the present condition of the Zulus, and drew a 
graphic picture of the present signs of promise and 
of the dangers which confront the work of the 
missionaries. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING’S SESSION. 


The following Committee on Place and Preacher 
was announced: The Rev. A. W. Hazen, D.D., 
the Rev. H. C. Hayden, D.D., Mr. T. J. Borden, 
the Rev. George B. Safford, D.D., the Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey, Mr. Elijah Swift, and President Cyrus 
Northrup. The report of the Committee on Dr. 
Alden’s paper on Prayer was presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Burnham, of Springfield, who made an 
address, and was followed by the Rev. Dr. Hazen, 
a member of the same Committee. The report 
and the speakers commended the Secretary’s paper 
as of great value. | 

The Rev. Robert Chambers, of the Eastern 
Turkey mission, followed, speaking of the suffer- 
ings and imprisonment endured by Turkish con- 
verts for the sake of Christianity, and presenting a 
touching appeal from one of the representative 
converts to send them more of the Christian privi- 
leges which Americans enjoy so fully. 

An address was made by the Rev. Edward G. 
Porter, of Lexington, Mass., who has just returned 
from a trip round the globe, in the course of which 
he visited most of the missionary stations of the 
Board, in company with the Rev. Dr. March. 
Mr. Porter declared that the location of the mis- 
sionary stations, as a rule, was the very best that 
could have been selected, and was enthusiastic in 
praise of the character of the men in charge. He 
said they were not only the peers of the leading 
minds in this country, but were in their various 
fields recognized as the peers of the literati of those 
countries, and had some of them written books 
which had become classics in the languages spoken 
there. He was strong in commendation of the Eng- 
lish Government in India, which afforded such favor- 


' able conditions for mission work, and wished that 


in Turkey the Government might be equally help- 
ful to the missions. He had witnessed the opening 
of the first railway in China, and stated that in 
various directions that vast nation had begun to 
move, and were seeking Western light, scientific 
knowledge, Christian morality and truth, as well as 
Western methods of work. He dwelt upon the 
opening in Japan, and spoke at length of the 
Doshisha and the work of Mr. Neesima. He 
stated that the Government at Sendai wished him 
to say to the American Board that he and the 
officers of Sendai could not sufficiently express 
their gratitude for the character of the representa- 
tives that had been sent to the mission, and begged 
that as many more as possible might be sent, offer- 
ing to build them houses and schools, and pay all 
their expenses, if necessary. Mr. Porter also 
spoke of his visit to Australia, and said that the 
Board had tens of thousands of sympathizers there. 

The Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, of Brazil, was the 
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last speaker of the evening. He spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the grand opportunity in Brazil, where the 
people have had practically no religion, that given 
to them by Rome having been little more than 
nominal. 

THURSDAY'S SESSIONS. 

After devotional exercises, the Committee on 
Missions to the Pacific Islands reported, through 
the Rev. F. 8S. Fitch, the Chairman, who added to 
the report a tribute to the rare heroism and unusual 
consecration of Mrs. Logan in returning to the field 
which has been consecrated by the labors and death 
of her husband, leaving her young son and daughter 
in this country. The Rev. Dr. Dwinell added his 
testimony to the admirable spirit of Mrs. Logan, and 
spoke of a visit which he had made to the Sand- 
wich Islands. He stated that the religious condition 
there was never better than now; the missionaries 
virtually controlling the government, and during the 
past few years having changed it from an absolute to 
w limited monarchy. The government, he asserted, 
is as free and as pure as any in the world. 

The Committee on Place and Preacher recom- 
mended Minneapolis, Minn., as the place, and the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Boston, as the preacher, 
with the Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean, of Oakland, Cal., 
as alternate. The Rev. Dr. Thwing, of Minne- 
apolis, extended the hospitality of his city, which 
has been enjoyed once before, to the members of 
the Board, and pledged the hospitality of the city 
to all members, whether corporate or honorary. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Missions to Africa, presented the report 
of that Committee, and in a brief address dwelt upon 
the double need in Africa—the need for civilization 
as well as Christianity ; speaking also of the claims 
of the Africans upon us by reason of the wrongs of 
the forefathers of our negro citizens. The follow- 
ing resolution was recommended : 

“ Resolved, That the President and secretaries of this 
Board be empowered, in its name and on its behalf, to 
request the President of the United States to urge upon 
Congress the expediency of uniting with Great Britain 
and Germany, now engaged in this undertaking, in the 
total suppression of the slave traffic on the eastern 
coast of Africa.” 

Dr. Walker called special attention to the fact 
that the Board had never before been confronted with 
barbarism on such an enormous scale as in Africa. 
The civilizations to which reference has sometimes 
been made as at one time existing in Africa were 
not of African character. ‘The problem, he said, is 
unique in character, magnificent in opportunity, but 
arduous in fulfillment; but unless the Gospel can 
take hold of these people and lift them into the light, 
the Gospel is a failure. 

The report having been accepted, the Rev. Dr. 
M. E Strieby spoke on the same subject, express- 
ing the opinion that the negro missionaries were 
more apt than white men to be effective among their 
barbaric brethren. 

The Rev. Josiah Tyler, of the Zulu Mission, pre- 
sented the better side of the Zulu character. When 
he first went among them he asked Mr. Lindley 
whether it was safe to dwell among these people 
whom he saw going about with weapons in their 
hands. Mr. Lindley replied, “ Brother Tyler, you 
are safer here than in the streets of Boston.” A 
few years proved to Mr. Tyler the correctness of 
Mr. Lindley’s statement. Life and property are 
safer, he said, in a state of pure barbarism than in 
a state of godless civilization. ‘he Zulus, with all 
their faults, are not thieves, theft having been pun- 
ishable, for many years, by death in Zululand. Mr. 
Tyler closed with an appeal to the young men and 
women, bearing,testimony to the real joy of a de- 

voted missionary life. 
REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The Committee on the Home Department pre- 
sented its report through Professor Franklin W. 
Fisk, Chairman. ‘The paper rehearsed the facts 
embodied in the report of the Home Department, 
which were given in brief in last week’s Christian 
Union, and expressed gratification with the condi- 
tion of affairs therein indicated. ‘The most signi- 
ficant features of the report of the Committee were 
as follows: 

« Your committee regard it as cause of gratitude to 
God that the Board received, both from donations and 
legacies (the Otis and Swett bequests excepted), a 
larger sum than it had received in any former year of 
its history. Yet it appears that nearly two-fifths of the 
donations came from the three Woman’s Boards, re- 
sulting, it would seem, largely from the method of per- 
sonal solicitation, which the churches would do well to 
copy in their general collections for the same object. 
And it also appears that the advance so urgently pro- 
posed at Cleveland has been very inadequately met. 


‘We note with pleasure that the Otis bequest ‘set 
apart for new missions,’ though drawn upon the last 
year, for work in Africa, Japan, and Mexico, to the 
amount of about $44,000, yet, owing to the sums re- 
ceived for premiums on sales and for dividends and 
interest, the principal has not been reduced. 

“Tt appears that from the Swett legacy, ‘set apart’ 
by the Board in 1884, ‘to meet special calls for a brief 
period of years in the evangelistic and educational de- 
partments of our missionary work abroad, emphasis 
being placed upon the present emergency in Japan and 
upon the great opportunity in China,’ was taken the 
last year, for various missions, the sum of $82,000, 
leaving only $108,000 of the bequest remaining. And 
though the sum taken from the legacy the last year was 
less by 314,000 ‘than the annual average appropriated 
from this bequest during the preceding four years,’ 
yet we call special attention to the ‘statement of the 
Prudential Committee that a ‘comparatively small 
sum can hereafter be taken from the rapidly diminish- 
ing Otis and Swett bequests.’ They cannot be de- 
pended upon in the future for large sums for mission 
work. 

“ Your Committee are in substantial agreement with 
the financial recommendations of the Prudential Com- 
mittee for the next year. They ask for an additional 
$200,000 to the nearly $400,000 contributed last year 
by churches and individuals, including the Woman’s 
Board—an advance of fifty per cent. From the show- 
ing made by your Prudential Committee, it would not 
seem a formidable undertaking by the constituency of 
the Board, through their various organizations of 
churches, Sunday-schools, Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, and the like, to raise not only this sum, but 
even the $800,000 ‘so imperatively needed.’ If a 
forward movement could be made all along the line, 
by all the friends of our Board, each doing his part in 
the work, the $1,000,000 toward which we have so 
long looked, and which we so urgently need for our 
great missionary enterprises, would soon be obtained. 
The ‘five significant facts’ mentioned by the Prudential 
Committee give, as we think, peculiar emphasis to 
this urgent call for a large increase of funds. To 
these facts we ask special attention. Can we not at 
this annual meeting, by the divine blessing, so rise to 
the height of our great opportunity as to resolve that, 
God helping us, we will address ourselves as never be- 
fore to this great work, and rest not till it shall be ac- 
complished ? And shall it not also be our earnest prayer 
that the Prudential Committee may be so endued with 
wisdom from on high in all their counsels, that all our 
churches, also divinely led, shall be moved to unite, as 
one man, to secure the result sought ?” 


After reading the report Professor Fisk made a 
short address upon the necessity of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in the impulse to mission work. 
The report of his Committee elicited a warm de- 
bate, which we report substantially in full. 


DEBATE ON THE POLICY OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Rowland Hazard criticised the report, ask- 
ing how it could be represented as a prosperous 
year, when so few young men from the New Eng- 
land seminaries had been contributed to the field ; 
when, notwithstanding the increased number of 
churches contributing, the gain in contributions 
had been so small, and when it had been necessary 
to draw so largely upon the Swett Fund. He moved 
that the report be recommitted to the Committee, 
and that the Committee be increased by three mem- 
bers, naming Dr. Quint as one of the new members. 
The Rev. Dr. Quint declined to serve. 


Professor Fisk: I shall beg leave, if that motion 
carries, to ask to be relieved from the Committee. 
I would simply say, sir, that the Committee were 
unanimous, and tried to be impartial. The Com- 
mittee regarded this report as a report, as it pur- 
ports to be, of the Prudential Committee. The 
Committee felt that it had not the authority, and 
was not competent, to go back of the report to any- 
thing else, nor was there anything else that we 
could go back to. We took this report, as we were 
instructed by the Board to do, and from this report 
we made our recommendations. 


THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER M’KENZIE. 


I only want to say a word in the interests of peace. 
I do not believe there is any reason—any reason that 
need remain—for the unrest that is in this Board. 
There is not a member of it who does not love the 
Board. We have one principle, we have one Gospel. 
There is no question of doctrine which divides us, so far 
as I know. But there is a feeling of very great un- 
rest, and it seems to me that we had better face the 
issue now. I believe that it needs but a little earnest, 
religious common sense to sweep away every difference 
that now exists, and leave us to go our way in peace. 

There is a great difference of opinion in regard to the 
report of the Prudential Committee. Upon that I make 
no argument. The facts are not in my hands ; 1 only 
hear them spoken of here-andthere. There wasa very 
interesting editorial in “The Congregationalist ” last 
week in review of the year, the conclusions of which 
were directly opposite to those which have been advanced 


here. To very many members of the Board, the year, 
so far from being a year of unprecedented financial 

rosperity, has been a year of financial misfortune ; so 

ar from being a year signalized by the number and 
character of men sent out, it has been a year with much 
to deplore. I do not present these things as arguing on 
one side or the other. This is a case where men see 
things differently. The Prudential Committee look at 
these things from one side—their side. Their honesty 


I do not impeach in the slightest degree, nor that of any 


others. I simply ask, in all kindness, whether we are 
going back to our work with this misunderstanding 
dragging through another year. 

I do not believe the brethren, all of them, under- 
stand how this is affecting our churches at home. It 
is a very serious matter to our churches now entering 
upon the work of the year, hoping for a spiritual interest. 
In Boston and vicinity our churches are fearfully dry, 
and have been for a long time. I ask, Mr. President, 
that something may be done so that we shall not be 


disturbed in our prayer-meetings, and everywhere else, 


by a contention which might be removed in two hours 
if men, discussing one side or the other, could sit down 
to face these facts calmly. I preached last Sunday on 
the supreme and entire reliance on the grace of God 
I preached with all my heart and life, and the people 
responded; but the day was not done before a man 
came to me to discuss the reconstruction of this Pru- 
dential Committee. Our churches are tired of it; and, 
in the name of our churches, every one of them; in the 
name of every prayer-meeting and maternal meeting 
and Christian Endeavor Society; in the name of every 
religious work which our four thousand churches are 
attempting to do, I beg you, the corporate members 
of this Board, to see that this matter is settled and 
buried out of sight forever and forever. Either 
let us come to a plan upon which we can unite 
in brotherly love, or let us separate in brotherly 
love, I simply say that as the alternative. There 
is ae thought of separation, there is no-need of separa- 
tion. I want to repeat: if I understand this matter at 
all, though we differ in opinion, there is not a single 
principle, there is not a single doctrine, there is not a 
single inference from a doctrine, that need disturb the 
calm and quiet mind of this Board taking up this sub- 
lime and supreme work. I have nothing to propose, 
except to express the wish that there might be a com- 
mittee, composed, two-thirds of it, of business men and 
one-third of it of clergymen, and those pastors, who 
find their work every day of their lives affected by this 
contention—who shall take up this whole matter ; so 
that we shall not have one man’s view and another 
man’s view, one from within and another from without, 
but the calm, broad view of men who have simply one 
thing at stake. , 

r. President, we love the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all our hearts. There is not a man in this Board who 
wo not die for him this morning. There is not a 


man in this Board who would not give every dollar he- 


owns for the glory of Christ. There is not one of us, I 
suppose, who would not, if God called him, go to Africa 
or Japan or anywhere else. Why, in the name of our 
intelligence and our piety, are we to sit here and dis- 
cuss whether the report of the Prudential Committee 
agrees with the facts or not? ‘The time has come—I 
believe it has come to-day—when we may settle this 
oe Who began it I don’t know, and who has 
the credit or the discredit of bringing in this unrest I 
don’t care ; but the greatest glory that can come to 
a man in our time is the glory of the man who 
ends this unrest. I would be willing to die if I 
could do it. It rests in part with you, Mr. President, 
having already done much, with your great influence 
and wisdom, to quiet these troubled waters. I believe 
that, under your leadership and under the leadership of 
men of the same catholic sp‘rit, we may be done with 
the things that ought never to have divided us, which 
only keep us apart because we are apart, and which 
could not separate us to-day if there could come a 
divine oblivion. If we could forget the contests of the 
last two or three years, there is not a question or 
subject in the whole scope of our consideration that 
could mar the perfect harmony with which we could 
say our prayers to-day and every day. 

= it is very hard to pray. I am not so good as 
some men, and it is hard to pray now with undivided 
mind. There will come suggestions which interfere 
with our spirit of devotion. I do not see that the 
report of the Committee helps us in this matter. It 


leaves it where it was. T'wo gentlemen have already . 


expressed their dissent. I beg that all these questions 
may be settled by intelligence, and a fair, broad look- 
ing at all of the facts in the case. 


THE REV. H. H. WARREN. 


r. President, Fathers and Brethren: I stand here 
at this hour as a member of this Committee, and at the 
request of my brother of that Committee, to add a 
single word in case there should be any occasion for it. 
I wish to emphasize most heartily the words. of my 
dear brother who has just spoken; but in connection 
with the work of the Committee permit me to say a 
few words. It was the report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee which was before us, and not the report of the 
ee Secretary. It came before us as the unani- 
mous report of the Prudential Committee, and we felt 


— we were bound to accept it in good faith ; that we 
had 


no right to go behind that report to see whether 
the Prudential Committee were honest or dishonest in 
their statements. ‘There are business men here on this 
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platform who represent important business interests ; 
and if any bank or financial institution receives a re- 
port from a committee, and that report is referred, the 
committee to whom it is referred are bound, in honor, 
to recognize the fact that they are dealing with honor- 
able brethren, unless there is something to the con- 
trary in evidence. 
this Committee acted. Standing upon that ground, we 
selected from the statements of this report the fact 
that there has been a heavy drain upon these large 
legacies which have been left to the Board in the past, 
but we did not recognize the fact that there has been 
any materially larger drain upon these legacies during 
this last year than during several immediately preced- 
ing years. The amount overdrawn, as I understand, 


in the last year, is iv the neighborhood of $3,000. No 


one questioned, as we understand it, but that these 
drafts were made literally in accordance with the pro- 
vision under which these legacies were bestowed ; 
therefore there is no question before us in regard to 
the honorable measure in which that money was used. 
Attention is called by the Committee to the fact that 
the contributions, while slightly increased over those 
of last year, were only slightly increased, and we em- 
phasize the fact that there is need of these contribu- 
tions from our churches. At the same time we recog- 
nize the fact that there is need of heavenly wisdom on 
the part of this Prudential Committee to ‘guide them 
in this trying hour. As a few days ago the grandest 
steamer, perhaps, afloat was stranded, and cume near 
being wrecked, not on the rocks or in the storms of 
the Atlantic, but just as it was coming into this com- 
modious harbor, so we recognize the fact that there is 
danger at this hour, when this grand Board, which has 
stood the storms of eighty years, is just coming into 
the harbor of our hopes, where we can all unite, as our 
dear brother has said, with one heart and one mind, 
in accomplishing the work of the Board. — —. 

There is need of a wisdom above our own to guide 
this Committee as they stand at the helm; and there- 
fore this report closes with the plea for an earnest 
prayer on the part of our united churches that this 


- Committee, to whom the report was referred, might be 
guided by heavenly wisdom ; and I believe that this 


unrest is to be. settled, not by any man, however wise 
he may be, but only as we are all at the throne of 
grace pleading with God, for ourselves, for the churches, 
and for the heathen world. And if we can be there 
to-day by the grace of God, there will have been more 
accomplished to settle this unrest than ever before. 
If only this matter can be laid upon our hearts, if 
churches and pastors can be moved to recognize the 
call of our blessed Master to give themselves and their 
all to this blessed work, there is no question but what 
this grand ship, which has floated so nobly in the past, 
will float into the harbor—not to stay there, but to go 
forth again on the grandest voyage that it has ever 
made. 

Mr. President, I utter these words simply to express 
to you the fact that this Committee has acted in the 
utmost fairness of which it was capable. It was made 
up largely of laymen personally interested in our 
churches, and so far as its ministerial members are con- 
cerned it was made up, with a single exception, of pas- 
tors who feel the pulse of the churches. This is a 
qnestion of vital moment for us at this hour. I utter 
these words to repudiate the assertion that this Com- 
mittee has no desire in any measure to avoid the facts, 
or to say that that is proved which is not proved. The 
Committee have considered the facts which the Pru- 
dential Committee have presented vividly before us, 
and recognize above all things else the need of divine 
guidance. God help us in this trying hour! 


JUDGE NATHANIEL SHIPMAN. 


I desire to say but a single word. It was said here 
yesterday, it has been repeated here this morning, that 
this was a time of unrest in the American Board. But 
there is another fact which seems to me more signifi- 
cant and more full of dauger to the Board, and that is 
that the enthusiasm which formerly existed in behalf 
of the Board, particularly among the younger communi- 
cants of the Congregational body, has diminished—is 


tapidly diminishing. The time has been, sir, when the 


younger communicants of those days rallied with en- 
thusiasm and sympathy whenever the call for contribu- 
tions was made. That time, sir, has passed, and the 
majority of the pastors upon this platform and the 
majority of the pastors upon the floor of the house 
know full well with what patience and with what 
wearisomeness they have to appeal to their flocks for 
contributions, and with what coldness and lack of en- 
thusiasm these appeals are received. The time has 
been, sir, when tradition and heredity were wont to 
inspire all those connected with the Congregational 
churches with an enthusiasm for the work of the Board. 
But tradition and heredity, Mr. President, have lost 
their force ; and, in place of them, indifference of a 
chilling character has settled upon the Congregational 


churches of New England. Now, sir, I ask not in 


regard to the causes—the causes have been explained 
on this platform yesterday. We simply ask, sir, not 
for the purpose of hurting any one’s feelings, not for 
the purpose of wounding any man—God forbid—but we 
ask fora remedy. And the remedy is to be found in 
the measures which were proposed yesterday and which 
were suggested to-day. 


_ The vote upon the motion to recommit resulted 
in the rejection of the motion by a majority of 54 
to23. ‘The report was then adopted. 


That is the principle upon which 


REPORT ON JAPAN. 


Professor George P. Fisher, Chairman, read the 
the report of the Committee on Japan, which was 
as follows: 


The condensed, instructive remarks of Dr. Clark, in 
his historical paper, and the impressive and even pa- 
thetic petition of the Japan Mission, render a special 
report from your Committee almost superfluous. Our 
mission to Japan is not a mission to a race low in intel- 
ligence, and degraded, perhaps, by a long period of sav- 
age employments or enervating vices. It is not a mis- 
sion to hardy tribes of barbarians, like the Celts and 
Teutons who overran the Roman Empire, and whom 
Christian teachers had to civilize as well as to convert. 
Nor is it, again, a mission to a nation civilized in a good 
measure, to be sure, but hard to be moved from its old 
ways, and insusceptible to Christian influences. But 
the Japan Mission is planted in an ancient, civilized, 
populous empire, whose inhabitants are full of vivacity, 
eager to learn, and hospitable to the reception of new 
ideas. We go to a people which, as Dr. Clark has 
pointed out, have been intellectually trained by the 
disciples of Confucius and Buddha, but have come to 
feel, in a great degree, the insufficiency of the philoso- 
phy and ethics of the past, and to yearn for a new life- 
giving force. Only a few days ago a young Japanese 
student spoke to the Chairman of your Committee of 
the striking analogy between the state of the Japanese 
mind in relation to the Gospel, and that intellectual 
and moral preparation of ancient society which existed 
prior to the first advent of Christianity. Add to 
these observations that Japan is now at an interesting 


and momentous turning-point in its national history; | 


that freedom in the teaching of the Gospel has gained 
a constitutional guarantee; that it has pleased God to 
open special doors of ingress to American missiona- 
ries$ that the missionaries of this Board have been suc- 
cessful in a conspicuous and most encouraging degree 
—and we have an accumulation of motives, the weight 
of which we cannot overestimate, for listening to the 
earnest and thrilling appeal which comes to us across 
the sea from our dear and honored brethren of the 
Japan Mission. 


We recommend tothe members and friends of the | 


Board the careful perusal both of Secretary Clark’s 
paper and of the Japan Memorial. The urgency of 
the case, let it not be forgotten, is in the fact that the 
harvest is ripe. Now is the golden opportunity. It is 
evident that among this inquisitive people, who are 
rapidly making themselves familiar with the science 
and speculation of the Western nations, Christianity 
will have to do battle with all the foes with whom we 
have to contend. -This is one of the various reasons 
which make it an imperative necessity that the preach- 
ers and teachers who are sent to Japan should be per- 
sons in whom native abilities are combined with thor- 
ough training and adequate knowledge. No mistake 
could be more fatal than to dispatch upon such an 
errand incompetent messengers. Consecration of spirit 
is essential, but that is not the only essential in mission- 
aries to that country, especially at this epoch of na- 
tional ferment, when old things are passing away, and 
a new social state isin the proeess of formation. Hap- 
pily, in our seminaries, the presence of Japanese stu- 
dents, and other circumstances, have kindled an extra- 
ordinary interest in what is there occurring. There is 
no reason why there should not be an enthusiastic 
response in the minds of students who are prepar- 
ing for the ministry, to the call of our brethren in the 
mission which has reached us in the Memorial. 

-The Memorial refers by name to the great cities, 
centers of manufactures and trade, of a busy and 
various life—cities to which teachers and preachers 
should be sent. Among the cities of Japan, Tokyo, the 
capital, is in different ways pre-eminent. The Apostle 
Paul took care to direct his course to the large, prom- 
inent cities, but he never rested until he had reached 
Rome, whither all roads led, and whence they all 
diverged. The greatest captain of modern times, 
Napoleon, led his armies straight to the capitals of the 
countries which he aimed to conquer. We recommend 
that in Tokyo, the seat of the imperial government, 
where is the national university, and where twenty 
thousand students of a high grade are pursuing their 
studies, a station of the mission should be speedily 
established by the Board. This is not only in accord- 
ance with the unanimous judgment of our missionaries 
in Japan, but, also, with the cordial desire of the mis- 
sionaries from other ecclesiastical bodies, who are 
already at work in that city. 

We conclude by submitting to the Board the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

. Resolved, That we have listened with profound sym- 
pathy to the Memorial of our honored and beloved 
brethren of the Japan Mission ; that we are impressed 
with the reasonableness and the urgency of their appeal ; 
and that we pledge the resources at the command of 
the Board, so far as the just claims of our other mis- 
sions shall permit, for the carrying out of their specific 
requests. 

Resolved, That we recommend the consideration by 
the Prudential Committee of the expediency of raising 
a special fund for the enlargement of the work in Japan, 
according to the terms of the petition. 


After reading the report, Professor Fisher asked 
the Board to observe carefully the resolutions con- 
tained in it, and recommended the consideration by 

he Prudential Committee of the question, whether 


it might not be expedient to undertake the raising 
of a special fund for the Japan Mission ; the matter 
being left, however, entirely to the discretion of the 
Prudential Committee. 

Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover, seconded 
Professor Fisher's remarks, referring to the strik- 
ing and high characteristics of the Japanese— 
calling them a veritable Greek race over again. 
He said that this race was hanging in the 
balance between Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, and that it was all-important that at this 
critical point it should be placed on the side of 
Christianity. Professor Tucker said that the ap- 
peal came to the Board as an appeal to close 
up rauks in the face of an enemy; and, speaking 
as one representing, he supposed, more than any 
other one on the Committee, those who have thus 
far been kept out of Japan, he accepted the appeal 
as sent to the constituency of the Board in its 
entirety and in its every section. He accepted it in 
good faith, and assumed that it would be so accepted 
on all sides; and he was going back to say to the 
young men: * Japan wants you, Japan needs you, 
Japan must have you; and if you are going in the 
spirit in which Japan asks for you to come, and in 
the spirit of Christ, the American Board (he hoped 
he might add) cannot say you nay.” 

[ Continued on page 506. ] 


THE LONDON ATMOSPHERE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 
R. JAMES knows London as well, probably, 


as any American, and his love for it is 
commensurate with his knowledge of it. The ae- 
count which he gave of it some time ago in the 
“Century Magazine” was, perhaps, the very best 
that has been given of the great metropolis; the 
best, not in the sense of being fullest of informa- 
tion, but of conveying to the imagination the 
quality of the city, the something which makes it 
different from other cities. London, more than 
any of the great capitals, needs the interposition 
of the imagination on its behalf. One does not 
recognize the peculiar quality of the London at- — 
mosphere for producing artistie effect until he has 
become acclimated. If one happens to come 
directly from Paris, the dinginess and gloom of the 
English city are at first almost oppressive. Most 
people probably never get as far on in a London 
education as Mr. James has gone, and never reach 
the point of reveling in a London fog; but a 
good many people progress far enough to appre- 
ciate the really poetic quality of the London 
atmosphere, and to feel the profound interest 
which the city has for the imagination as well as 
for the eye. The charm of the London atmos- 
phere lies in that soft indistinctness which 
obscures the details while it emphasizes the general 
architectural effect of the city. High lights such 
as often etch the roofs of the houses on Beacon 
Hill in Boston or limn the spars of the shipping 
in New York Harbor against an October sky make 
very brilliant and striking pictures; but there is a 
charm of another kind in low lights and softer 
tints—a charm, perhaps, the more poetic because 
it appeals to the imagination by hinting at so much 
which it does not reveal. Fortunately, one is not 
bound to choose between two qualities each rich in 
the resources of beauty ; one may enjoy both. 
Those who find London only dingy have never 
really seen it. Dingy it unquestionably is: the 
walls of St. Paul's are as black as centuries of the 
fumes of soft coal can make them; the Abbey 
spires have fared as badly; and the whole city is 
discolored by smoke. If to be dingy is necessarily 
to be ugly, London is certainly the ugliest of 
cities. But dinginess has a poetic quality when 
it has become general and permanent; and the 
charm of London is to be found in its dinginess. 
Smoke in certain atmospheres is a medium of high 
artistic possibilities—a fact understood long before 
artists began to work directly with it. The smoke 
which envelops London is as much a feature of 
the great city as the bridges over the Thames, or 
the tangle of streets or the nob of human beings 
that daily struggle through them. If the news- 
paper talk about the practicability of ridding the 
city of the pillar of cloud which has hung over it 
these many years ever results in any tangible 
clearing of the air, London will become another 
town; it will undoubtedly gain vastly so far as the 
comfort of human lungs is concerned, but it will 
lose something which is peculiarly and distinctively 
its own—something which gives it a quality quite 
as marked in its way as the morning and evening 
effects of color on the Nile or the soft tints of the 
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Mediterranean. This possibility, if it be even a 
possibility, is still in the remote future, and the 
chiaro-oscuro in which London has its being will 
continue for many a day to come. 

What the gloom of a February morning may 
mean in Trafalgar Square or in the unspeakable 
crush in front of the Mansion House I do not 
know ; the descriptions of those soul-chilling fogs 
which are not infrequent in the best English writ- 
ing convey an impression of general obscurity and 
pervading blackness which makes one feel that 
Mr. James’s preference for that kind of weather 
furnishes another proof that love is blind. There 
are mornings in September which suggest uncom- 
fortable possibilities of darkness if the day should 
happen to turn the wrong way; but for the most 
part the chilly vagueness of the early morning 
mellows into a golden haze by noon, and the after- 
noons are as dreamy as if St. Martin’s summer 
were already at hand. Loitering on the Mall in 
St. James’s Park on such a day gives one a hint 
of that atmospheric quality which is not only Eng- 
lish, but which seems to belong peculiarly to the 
English capital. A soft sky in which clouds seem 
to lie dissolved in impalpable mist; lines of roofs 
not accentuated but toned down by the light; sward 
and trees not brilliantly green, but quiet, unob- 
trusive, deliciously restful to the eye—there is a 
charm in the picture which these few elements 
compose which it is quite impossible to convey. 
It lies, as the charm of landscape largely lies, in 
atmosphere—a word which means much or little 
according to one’s artistic intelligence and power 
of imagination, but a word full of magical meaning 
in the true vocabulary of both nature and art. 
Mr. Burroughs has said that we have a climate but 
no atmosphere, while the English have an atmos- 
phere but noclimate. The atmosphere of England 
is so unobtrusive that one may not always be 
conscious of it; but its impalpable touch is on 
everything, and to an American, accustomed to 
the brilliancy and glare of sunlight which seems at 
times to rest on the landscape without an inter- 
vening medium of any kind, there is intense en- 
joyment in the soft tone which it imparts to every 
visible thing. We would not give up our splendid 
skies, but their very splendor makes us more ap- 
preciative of the English sky, rarely brilliant, but 
often rich with wonderful depth of color. 

In a noble passage, which most of us read years 
ago with the joy which is always born of true elo- 
quence, Ruskin contrasts the childhood of Giorgione 
with that of Turner ; the one drinking in the splen- 
dors of Italian lights and glooms, the other bounded 
by the duller skies of England. But soft tones are 
as deeply and nobly poetic for the English artist as 
were splendid colors for Giorgione and Titian. 
Turner himself has sometimes been characterized 
as un-English in the depth and richness of his color- 
ing. That criticism can hardly have been made 
by any one who had given even ordinary observa- 
tion to the effects of light on English skies and 
landscapes. In the autumn one is constantly re- 
minded of Turner; the atmosphere has a depth 
and richness which interpret ‘Turner’s work as dis- 
tinctively English. One can often go from the 
National Gallery to the Thames Embankment or to 
Hyde Park without any consciousness of a change 
of atmospheric conditions ; the splendor of Turner’s 
skies often glows in the English sky, with a some- 
thing more poetic than even Turner expressed with 
his magical brush. But these glorious moods are 
not more characteristic of the atmosphere of Eng- 
land than those soft, dreamy moods in which imagi- 
nation seems to get the better of reality and make a 
charming world of its own. Buckingham Palace 
has small architectural beauty, but in this gentle 
haze it has a certain effectiveness as one approaches 
it through the Park. How often does one stop to 
surrender himself to the impression that comes over 
him when in such an atmosphere his eyes suddenly 
rest on Westminster Abbey, St. Margaret’s, and 
Westminster Palace! The impression is almost 
commensurate with the fact, which instantly domi- 
nates the imagination, that here in visible form are 
the glory of English history and the majesty of 
English power. If I happened upon one who was 
skeptical of the beauty of London, I should take 
him to the Waterloo Bridge and show him that 
marvelous picture of beauty and power where arch- 
itecture and history, art and nature, have made 
their common seat on the banks of the Thames. In 
all Europe there is nothing more striking to the 
eye, more impressive to the imagination, than that 
noble curve of river, with massive span of bridge 
and mingled line of church and palace. 

Lonpon, September. H. W. M. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWKE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OLD FETTERS. 


|* the warm April sunshine of the Indian Terri- 

tory, a cottage, the great trees before it already 
yellow-green with the coming foliage; on the left 
a stretch of timberland, and through its clearings 
glimpses of the dark waters of the Washita. Be- 
tween the cottage and the river lay the road to the 
agency buildings three miles away—a road traveled 
by wagons chiefly of heavy build, by foot-passengers 
with dark faces, lank hair, and dress sometimes 
wholly Indian, sometimes toned by borrowings from 
the apparel of civilization ; often, too, there flashed 
along it riders who seemed at one with their swift 
steeds. 

Yet frequently—and it was so that morning—the 
road lay deserted from eastern to western horizon. At 
such times this cottage seemed alone upon the earth. 
On the right of the house was a garden marked 
out and planted with stakes driven around to mark 
the line of the unbuilt fence. Behind this garden 
and behind the cottage stretched acres of land 
under tillage, and beyond these the grassy plain 
waiting for the hand of the plowman to finish his 
work. | 

And the plowman? 

The air came softly in at the open windows of a 
little room in the cottage—a room with furniture of 
the simplest kind, but with its smallness expanded 
to limitless space, its simplicity turned to the home 
of all mystery, by the shrouded figure upon the 
bed. | 
Beside this stood Natalie Osandiah. With 
Capea she had come back to her tribe to lead them 
out to the new earth awaiting them, to tell them of 
the new heavens far beyond their heathen fancies, 
and of the Fatherhood whose protectingness was 
far beyond that of the Great Spirit. 

And who knew all this so well as he did now, 
lying there with lips that would reveal nothing ? 

She pressed her own lips more tightly together, 
and her tearless eyes fastened themselves more 
earnestly upon the still face. Skill had done its 
utmost. Kind voices had sounded in her ears, kind 
hands had helped her ministry, she had seen tears 
in the eyes of those who but the other day had 
seemed strangers. Yet it had been all of no use. 
And now Natalie was with her dead. 

In the room beyond were her ownkindred. But 
in her grief the gulf between herself and them had 
grown wider. ‘They were Indian in thought and 
life, wedded to Indian ways. She had always re- 
membered their spirit ; it was Capea who had wanted 
to come back from the East; she had dreaded all 
that they would have to meet. Now he had gone, 
and she was left alone to fight out the battle between 
the old and the new. Even now it had begun 
again, for those beyond the door were waiting to 
draw her back into the life of her own tribe, and 
to bury her husband with their rites. 

But all that Capea had told her to do should be 
done; she would follow his guidance so long as that 
was left to her. 

And then? | 

Her thoughts went into the past, to her happy 
school days, and her happy married life at the 
school. And yet she remembered her failures 
best ; selfishness that she could not atone for now, 
words she could never unsay—these smote her with 
the unconscious revenge that the deaf and silent 
dead bring. Yet she had loved Capea well, and 
he had known it. She went back in thought to 
the days of her childhood when she had seen him 
growing into manhood, bright, brave, fierce in bat- 
tle, and of an untamable spirit; and hating the 
white man as a usurper and a tyrant. Yesterday 
he had been living among his people in the guile- 
lessness of truth and the security of peace, guiding 
the plow to set an example of labor, and speaking 
to them of the new life, new hope, new powers, of 
a nation of which they were a part—a nation greater 
than all their tribes—and of a reservation that 
reached from ocean to ocean. It had seemed hard 
to believe that this had been the same man. Yet 
she remembered a day when the young men had 
threatened him with violence for turning back from 


the ways of his fathers, had scoffed at the plow in 


his hands. Then Capea had shown that he was 
still a warrior. How his eyes had flamed, how 
haughty his bearing had been ! 


A sound in the next room roused her. She rose, 
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yened the door, and, standing with it in her hand, 
said, “Where is Richard? Will some one bring 
him to me?” | 
A woman in Indian dress rose silently and went 
out. Her face was swart and seamed, her features 
strong, her eyes piercing, her hair, grizzled. She 
was tall, and her bearing had dignity, as if she 
hype that she was the daughter of a chief 
and the wife of one. | 
In a few moments she came back leading a child 
of about three years. The other Indian women in 
the room had not spoken or moved. One was 
Natalie’s younger sister; she might have been 
twenty—a tall figure, large framed, her long hair 
braided down her back, her features stronger than 
her mother’s, her eyes softer. The other two were 
older than Natalie; their dress showed that they 
were women of rank in their tribe, but their inert 
faces proved the absence of mental growth, as their 
bearing did of training. It was not only the un- 
conscious dignity of grief which made Natalie a 
strong contrast as she stood there silent, holding 
out her hand to the boy who, snatched from his 
play, was coming forward reluctantly, pulling 
yainst the grasp that drew him on, and rubbing in 
his tears with a grimy little hand. But he ran to 
his mother. 
‘She caught him up in her arms and went into 
the silent room again, closing the door behind her. 
las she going to hold this boy between herself and 
ie force that would attack her? She kept him in 
her arms and stood looking down at his father. 
She knew what Capea had hoped for his boy. Was 
she pledging herself to make him such a man? 
The smiles with which the child had greeted her 
gave place to a wondering intentness, and as Nata- 
lie stood motionless, all at once he sprang forward 
i her arms, and, crying, “ Wake up, wake up, 
papa!” laid his little hand against the still face. 
_He drew it back and began to sob with his head 
on Natalie’s shoulder. 
_“ Papa will wake up some time, Richard. Look 
at him now to remember him.” But he only clung 
. her the more closely. | 
“No, no, mamma, Richard come to-morrow ; 
ichard go now; go, go, mamma.” 
Natalie shivered. A thought that she had thrust 
away came back in its horror. Was she still an 
Indian woman, with the old superstitions deepest of 


She carried the child away. 

Capea Osandiah’s funeral was as he had wished 
it to be. The missionary at the agency, who loved 
him—for the two men had worked together—led 
the services. No Indian rite, no touch of the old 
customs, marred their simple beauty. None knew 
ma hard Natalie had struggled to insure this im- 

\unity. 

As the procession of white people and of In- 
dians passed out of sight of the cottage, another 


| procession, much shorter and of very different 
character, drew toward it cautiously. Here were 


twelve Indians finely mounted and in complete 
savage costume. Fastening their horses, they went 
into the house. A few had been among those who 
had visited Capea with threats. They said that 
now, in spite of his apostasy, something should be 
done for him. But was it this which moved them ? 

Jr was it that at last their turn had come ? 

_At her husband’s grave Natalie’s longing for 
those who had made her fit to be his companion, 
who had understood him at his best and who would 
give her the fullest sympathy, rose almost to a cry. 
At her school they had loved him and would always 
love him; and she remembered that before this, 
from the very first, from the Florida days, he had 
been understood and believed in, all his fidelity 
had been stimulated by confidence, and his soul 
filled with this hope for his race. If he had only 
stayed at the East! she mourned. 

_ Meanwhile, in her home everything was in 
motion ; the whole house seemed alive. (In all the 
rooms, in the yard, everywhere, were hurrying 
figures. At one of the windows appeared an In- 
dian with bed and bedding in his arms which he 
tossed out. The closets were emptied of wearing 
apparel, the kitchen of utensils; bedstead, bureau, 
chairs, every article of furniture, the few knick- 
knacks that Natalie had collected, Capea’s books, 
were thrown together—nothing was spared. Then 
a Indians ransacked the stable and brought out 

apea’s wagon and his farming implements, shout- 
ing in derision, as they did it, that he had chosen 
these instead of the weapons of a warrior, and that 
these were what should follow him to the happy 
hunting grounds. Did he expect to plow there? 

_ His cattle were driven off, and then they brought 
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out his ponies. The practiced eyes of the marau- 
ders ran over the points of these fine animals, and 
then turned upon each other. In silence they tied 
the ponies to the trees near their own horses. 

And these household goods ? 

Each man took from the pile.something that 
caught his fancy, and then they turned to one 
another. They had shown their purpose to main- 
tain their old ways; should they carry it further 
and burn this heap of Capea’s household goods? 


_ Herea division arose. Each side urged its reasons. 


In the midst of the argument they caught a distant 
sound. They sprang upon their horses, and, lead- 
ing Capea’s ponies, dashed off. 

When Natalie returned, the desolation of a house 
stripped to its walls was added to the desolation of 
death. 

She was grateful to the friends who were indig- 


-nant for her, grateful for the agent’s promise that 


the marauders should be made to pay for their 
work. Yet nothing could lessen her grief or save 
her from the battle that was already upon her. 
For daily, hourly, the old set itself against the 
new; from the outside circle were innuendoes, 


scoffs, jeers—a silent contempt that Natalie was 


not above feeling. But her brother, her mother, 
her sister, were the strongest foes of the life she 
wished to live. No; the strongest was deep in 
her own heart—a sympathy with their superstition 
that would not die, and that she feared, above all 
things, they would discover. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously, they played upon it mercilessly. 

But first they appealed to her ambition and to 
her loneliness. | 

“Capea was a good man,” they said; “ but he is 


- dead, and now come with us. You can be to your 


tribe something of what he might have been before 
he went away. You know many things; your peo- 
ple will look up to you; you can be a wise woman, 
a guide, and we want you; you are ours.” 

But she saw how different. was Capea’s work 


from their conception of it. And she had her boy. 


Her brother came one day and found her in the 
field overlooking an. Indian whom she had hired. 

“You plow ?” he asked, scornfully. 

“I’m finishing my husband’s allotment,” she 
answered him; “he never liked work half done. 
Come and help me.” : 

He turned away. But he said no more about 
her plowing. 

All this was dreary. She was full of homesick- 
ness for the home that was not. 

But it was through her dearest affection, her boy, 
that the danger came. ‘‘ Capea turned against the 
gods of his fathers,” they began. Natalie shivered ; 
but she held her head proudly, and, as in a death 
struggle, she held her faith too. 2 

But this was not enough. One day her mother 
came to her. There was a new impressiveness in 
her manner. 7 

“ Capea turned against the gods of his fathers,” 
she began—all the repetition of this had not ceased 
to make Natalie inwardly tremble. ‘ He died sud- 
denly,” she went on; “ but not in battle: the gods 
in their anger slew him.” Then, coming close, she 
added slowly, “You turn against them, they take 
your boy, they slay him all at once—they like 
children.” 

Natalie’s heart stopped. But she turned her 
imperturbable Indian face upon her mother. 

“There are no gods,” she said. ‘There is only 
one God. He took Capea? Yes, I knowit. He—”’ 
Her voice failed her, and her mother’s keen eyes 
noted her pallor. 

But it was alone that night, after Richard was 
asleep beside her, that Natalie knelt with her head 
on the floor praying. 

The next day her sister came. It was in awe- 
struck tones that she repeated her mother’s words, 
and the eyes that looked into Natalie’s had a wist- 
fulness in their terror. ‘“ You watch,” she added; 
“you have a sign; maybe the boy give it.” 

The mother uttered a cry. Richard’s words 
about his father had never gone out of her heart. 
“Tt is not true, it is not true,” she said, vehemently. 
And she caught up the child and held him close in 
her arms. | : 

But this only brought them back more forcibly. 
She dropped her face upon her boy’s neck, and the 
great tears came, and then the sobs, until the tem- 
pest shook her like a leaf. ‘Her sister, distressed, 
tried to console her. She begged to stay with her. 
But Natalie sent her away. : 

All that night she sat awake. It was but little 
after sunrise that, leading Richard by the hand, 
she came to the agency buildings. 

“Can you give me work here?” she asked. “I 


want something that will keep me with you while I 
am doing it. Is there nothing ?” 
‘“‘ Yes, I am in need of an interpreter,” said the 


missionary, “if you will take the‘place.”’ 


So the old fetters were broken. 

But, for her boy’s future, Natalie’s eyes are 
turned Eastward ; there, among his father’s friends, 
she wishes his son to live. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE AMERICAN WAY. 


Polly Blatchley stood before her audience. 

Since her plays as a child, her only experience 
of an audience had been in school exhibitions ; and 
these, which had been few, had not in the least 
prepared her for her present ordeal. Then she 
was one of many; everything had been marked 
out for her, and, although she cared for her per- 
sonal success or failure, nothing else had been in- 
volved. But here were people all older than she 
was. Some of them would not be likely to take 
her seriously, since they had known her almost 
from babyhood; all were people of influence, as 
Mrs. Ascott had promised her; and at the moment 
it seemed to Polly that every eye there was trans- 
fixing her with the question, “ What have you 
brought us here for? Your cause is very great; 
upon one side it sweeps in the very laws of exist- 
ence. Upon the whole, isn’t it too great for you 
to handle ?” 

What she had studied out to say, what she really 
knew well about her subject, not only dwindled in 
importance at the moment, but altogether went out 
of her head. She felt that she stood facing the 
most fastidious audience in the city with a subject 
—a great subject—and nothing more. | 

She feared that the trembling which seized upon 
her would soon be visible to all. Her mouth was 
parched ; she could not open her lips—which seemed 
of little consequence, since she had nothing to say. 
She had not the remotest idea how long she had 
stood there; it might bave been only a minute, it 
might have been an hour, that the people had been 
sitting there waiting for her to begin. 

She made a desperate effort. But instead of 
words coming to her, the room swam before her 
eyes, and she laid a steadying hand upon the desk 
before her. 

Was she going to desert her cause, the cause she 
loved? Had she no word to speak for Carlisle, 
and for all the race that the work there was striv- 
ing to uplift ? 

Scenes there began to come before her; she saw 


the Indian children going up to their recitations. - 


She heard the complaint of the little fellow to his 
teacher about the exhibition: “Too many eyes; I 
scare, I scare.” At that moment Polly understood 
him perfectly. But he had gone upon the stage ; 
he had gone through with his part; he had not 
failed, this little Chiricahua, speaking in a language 
new to him—he, a mere child. Ah, he had been 
braver than she was; he, this little Apache, yester- 
day a savage! 

_ Polly lifted her head. She looked over her au- 
dience unflinchingly. The hand resting upon the 
desk steadied. 

She began to speak. 

A gentleman in the audience turned to his com- 

anion. 

“What a fine dramatic pause!” he whispered. 
‘‘ Where did she get that, I wonder ?” 

She gave an account of the work done at Car- 
lisle, sketching this lightly, and from this running 
into anecdotes that brightened her narrative while 
they explained the spirit of the place. She told 
the story of Capea, gaining new inspiration from 
her hearers as she went on, and thrilling them with 
his nobleness and his devotion, making them feel 
here at its best the human element belonging to 
every race and age andclime. ‘Capea need not 
have been an Indian at all,” said one to another, 
softly ; ““he might have been the hero of an old 
epic.” She told how Faith Red Heart had escaped 
that tragedy of a life, so much worse than the 
tragedy of a death, which had threatened her in 
that land where muscles ruled—a land that was in 
America, and not of it. She told the story of 
Richard and Nettie. It seemed to her listeners a 
charming romance, with a conclusion as happy, and 
as natural a starting out in married life, as if the 
pair had been—not Indian; and so, with the world 
before them where to choose, had gone to a distant 
part of their own land, because the opening which 
all men look for had come to them there. 

Long before she had told her histories Polly had 
forgotten her audience except as spectators with 


her of the scenes that were moving before her. 
The meanings that these had brought, the thoughts 
that had been given her there, and those that had 
arisen within herself, came fast about her. There 
opened out to her more and more the wideness of 
the work of which the Indian was only a part, 
more and more the consciousness of the humanity 
that bridges all the gulfs of time and of race, and 
she believed more and more in the power that this 
had over those before her. And to them, as they 
listened, it seemed as if a new reality enveloped the 
Indian—he had come nearer; he was very human. 

It was then that Polly swept out suddenly into 
the question : 

‘In what way shall we do this work? In the 
way centuries old, before we moved by steam and 
talked by electricity? Or in the American way ? 

‘*We, the Europeans, have had our reservations 
in the old days of the feudal system. And the 
beginning of the end of them all was when all 
Europe tumbled into Asia upon an errand that 
seems to us to-day one of the wildest vagaries. 
And yet, when we think of it, all the folly of that 
quest has passed away, and the good that it brought 
us has grown into vastness. Because, under all 
the absurdity of it and all the opportunities for 
crime that it gave rise to, there was the purpose to 
bring about a better life; and when the other 
things failed this was successful. We did not — 
recover the tomb of Christ, and tread the infidel 
under our heel. But while we were learning from 
the more.refined life of the Eastern races, we were 
also beginning to learn the lesson that the enmity 
against them was our own, not Heaven’s. The 
Crusades, most wild and bigoted of all ecclesiastic 
obediences, prepared the way for that modern 
Europe that thinks and reasons, and prides itself 
upon being actuated by scientific motives. For the 
Crusades broke up the reservations ; they began to 
mingle the nations in travel and commercial inter- 
course, they broke up the feudal system, which was 
Europe’s nearest approach to patriarchal institu- 
tions, and brought about that state of affairs which 
Emerson characterizes as distinctively Anglo-Saxon 
and the secret of Anglo-Saxon supremacy, where 
every man is beset by hardship until he has fought 
his way to his own loaf. Wecall this the American 
way. We in this country feel ourselves especially 
the heirs of all the ages, because we have profited 
by some of the mistakes of Europe without having 
had to pass through the experience nationally. We 
have said that we will take men from all nations to 
Americanize ; and we have been eminently success- 
ful in doing it. When other nations wonder at our 
success, we say, “It’s very simple; all men are 
created free and equal—just treat them so, take 
away the limitations, put on the stimulus, bring 
them face to face with all the possibilities of exist- 
ence. If they have power and will earn these, it’s 
no miracle; it is simply science.. It is the evolu- 
tion brought about by enlargement of environ- 
ment. It means that America is the land without 
reservations—with one exception. By what sci- 
ence, by what lesson of history, by what anomaly 
in the reserved, does she explain this exception ? 

‘“‘ In those old days of the Crusades there was one 
expedition undertaken which ever since has filled 
men with astonishment at its absurdity and its cru- 
elty—the Crusade of the Children. The poor little 
ones never reached the Holy Land, except those 
who found it above, but they perished by thousands 
on the way. And ever since that time men have 
wondered at the blindness that sent them forth to 
combat with evils that strong men often found too 
hard for them. We are wiser to-day. We gointo 
the slums, into the highways and hedges, and gather 
the children into shelter that they may grow into 
manhood before they are set to fight against armed 
evils that grown people are trying to conquer. This 
is the American way ; it is so well established now 
that we never think of doing otherwise—again with 
one exception. Here we are like old Europe in the 
days of her barbarism, for we send the children out 
upon a crusade—a crusade that until now has 
proved too hard for us. What children? The Indian 
children. What crusade? Against the savagery 
of the reservations. It is their opening lives that 
we crush. It is their new endeavors, weapons 
which they are only beginning to learn to wield, that 
they are called upon to oppose to the skill of veteran 
soldiers in savagery. | 

“In America we pride ourselves above all things 
upon being fair. Is this fair? Is this the Amer- 
ican way’ No; it is the American anomaly. The 
Indian is an American. Why will we not treat 
him in the American way ?” 


[THE END. | 
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THe Home. 
THE BETTER PART. 


) NY, ¢ | F Martha lived in our century, and we had 

| heard the question put to the holy guest, 
‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister 
¥} hath left me to serve alone ?’” we would 

have thought at once, ‘“‘ Poor thing! she 
has been detained at the Board meeting, and things 
are at sixes and sevens ;” or, “‘ Dear! is it not too 
bad ? she has got all the notices to send out for the 
society meeting Saturday, and because she had her 
paper to prepare for the club to-morrow she did not 
have time to write them, and now unexpected com- 
pany will put them off until too late for the mails ;” 
or, “She has not time to practice for the Wagner 
Club, and she is worried because compe will make 
it impossible for her to do it now ;”’ or, “ She is Presi- 
dent of the Timbuctoo Club, organized to send etch- 
ings to the natives, that a taste for high art may be 
developed, and the members have raised the ques- 
tion whether chromos will not answer for a begin- 
ning, and the question bids fair to rend the society 
in twain.” Or perhaps we would know that: her 
discourteous question to her guest was the result 
of nervous prostration produced by trying to keep 
house elegantly with one servant whom she was con- 
stantly changing in her effort to engage the seven 
cardinal virtues at twelve dollars per month. We 
know the Martha spirit ; we live in it all the time. 
Our friends are falling on all sides of us victims to 
to it. Is it not true that there are houses to-day 
into which our Lord, as a visible guest, could not 
come from the first of November until July first 
without seriously interfering with the plans of the 
mistress for the day? And there are many homes 
where no Mary could be found to sit at his feet. 
Indeed, there are times when the household at 
Bethany seems twice blessed in that it contained a 
Mary to sit at the Master’s feet. Martha possessed 
the spirit that would have made her valuable on all 
the executive boards and managing boards that, like 
great Molochs, devour the women who most need the 
quiet at the feet of the Master. Their very prayers 
are hurried because no day on which they open their 
eyes gives working hours enough to meet the demands 
they must make uponit. Life for some is a fevered 
rush from society to club, from board meeting to les- 
son on some science or language. For who or where is 
the woman to be found who is not in the rush for 
“self-improvement,” which means, know a few 
more facts and trust to Heaven to acquire grace by 
attrition and absorption. 

“Mary hath chosen the better part.” What 
does it mean if not that she had left herself time, 
and retained in herself the desire to be ready, for 
the good things in life as they came to her? She 
left herself time to be gracious to her guests, and 
if she entertained angelg unaware she did not have 
to mourn when their character was recognized after 
departure, because she did not have time to sit and 
hear their message. Mary always caught the mes- 
sage, and nothing could rob her of the truth her 
open soul received ; it was hers for all time, and 
through her it was given to the loving circle her 
ever open sympathy kept about her. 

Does it seem possible. in the face of Martha’s 
query, that any sorrowful soul ever turned to her 
to share or lighten its burden? She would never 
have time to listen ; she was so cumbered with much 
serving, so troubled about many things, that the 
burdens of other lives were crowded out. 

We face a new season of activity, and right at 
the beginning we may well ask ourselves, Will we 
be cumbered with much serving? It is not a mark 
of grace or wisdom that a woman should so burden 
her life with the charge of affairs that there is no 
time to sit at the Master's feet and learn the needs 
of her own soul. 

There are too many Marthas cumbered with 


much serving. If the query had been put to Martha 
as to what she thought of her division of time, there 
is no doubt that she would have answered at once 
that she was making the highest use of her time, 
and that she would have the blessing of heaven on 
her efforts ; but the Master found her cumbered with 
much serving, troubled about many things. 

We walk through this world blind to its beauties, 
deaf to its music, dumb to its cries for love, hesitat- 
ing, perhaps, as to whether we shall respond to the 
calls without or within, and sometimes even pray- 
ing for guidance; let us watch carefully lest the 
answer we hear is not our own inclinations. What- 
ever path we choose, whatever work we do, let us 
see to it that we are not so cumbered with much 
serving, so troubled about many things, that we lose 
all knowledge of our own life needs, lose all desire 
to sit at the Master’s feet; and let us be careful that 
we do not fret at Mary, who, with her singleness 
of purpose, finds time to sit with the Master and 
yet serve him. 


THE SINS OF THE INNOCENT. 


By CARoLInE B. Le Row. 


“\|T what point do carelessness and for- 
<) getfulness lap over into what is called 

Ny criminality? The question becomes an 

AN interesting one when we consider how 
aes frequently the well-meaning but care- 
ined and forgetful person becomes, on account of 
these peculiarities, responsible for as much social 
disorder and misery as the acknowledged or even 
professional thief, burglar, or incendiary. Against 
the declared criminal we are naturally on our 
guard. Our cities are supplied with police officers, 
court-houses, and prisons. Our houses are pro- 
tected by night watchmen and furnished with 
burglar alarms. We have learned how extensively 
is ‘the snare of the wicked laid for the upright,” 
and have accordingly taken wise and necessary 
precautions. 

But there is a large class of social marauders 
whom no policeman would ever think of molesting, 
who are not even looked upon with suspicion, and 
who certainly will never see the inside of a court- 
house or a dungeon. On the contrary, they are, 
as a rule, eminently respectable people, belonging 
in many cases to the best classes of society. They 
are often church members and Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and, strangely enough, are often the ones to 
speak the most uncharitably and deal the most 
harshly with the vicious, the depraved, and the 
criminal with whom they occasionally come in con- 
taet. 

Society is at the mercy of these innocent sinners. 
Their book, money, and umbrella borrowing pro- 
pensity is so well known and so universally ac- 
knowledged that it has become a hackneyed subject 
of social comment, and even of merriment. But it 
surely is no laughing matter. 
dias ruined by the loss of a single volume may be 
a greater aggravation as a reminder of the care- 
lessness of some affectionate relative than the theft 
of the entire set by some unknown knave. If one 
must needs lend money to some impecunious mor- 
tal, it is certainly a less embarrassing matter to 
dun a stranger for the amount than to institute 
that disagreeable proceeding against a friend—a 
fact which the friend knows full well, and not un- 
frequently takes advantage of; and if the man 
cannot pay his own debts on account of the money 
which he has lent, how much better off is he than 
if his failure to pay was due to his lack of inability 
toearnit? If, for want of an umbrella over his 
head, the unfortunate owner of the missing property 
contracts rheumatism, bronchitis, or pneumonia, 
the suffering is hkely to be as intense, the risk to 
life as great, and the doctor’s bill as heavy as if it 
had been abstracted by a wicked thief instead of a 
good neighbor. And if death should follow as a 
result of the exposure, it would not require an 
illogical or far-fetched course of reasoning to prove 
that the loss of the man’s life was due to the care- 
lessness of the friend in whom he trusted. 

These innocent sinners are continually remiss in 
their engagements, disregarding the necessities or 
convenience of others in a manner resulting in loss 
of time, temper, and opportunity, which no figures 
can estimate. In a crowded car they are oblivious 
to the fact that their bags and bundles are encum- 
bering a seat needed by some weary traveler, though, 
with the good-nature which often distinguishes these 


The set of cyclope- |. 


provokingly agreeable social sinners, they are quick — 


to remove their goods and chattels when requested 
—even gruffly—io do so. They are accustomed to 
stand motionless in crowded thoroughfares, on car 
platforms, and in doorways—and generally in the 
exact mathematical middle of them—so as to pre- 
vent all progress on the part of impatient and 
hurr ying travelers, while they leisurely look around 
or carry on a conversation in which they chance to 
be interested. The sweetness as well as swiftness 


with which they move aside when their attention is 


9S 3 to their objectionable position—even in re- 
Spor 

et but an added indication of the fact that 
the head and not the heart is to blame for the loca- 
tion of the heels. After a call, they generally find 
more to say on the doorstep than they have said in 
the parlor, particularly in wintry weather, when, 
well protected themselves, they stand in serene and 
innocent unconsciousness of the positive misery they 
are inflicting upon their perhaps smiling, but cer- 
tainly shivering, hostess. Yet no one could experi- 
ence any more genuine remorse than they if they 
should know that those fifteen minutes of chatter on 
their side and of chill on hers had given her a sleep- 


less night, with facial neuralgia or a jumping tooth- — 


ache for company. 


From the respectable members of society, espe- — 


cially from our own friends and acquaintances, we 
naturally expect some thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion as well as common honesty. Alas that we 
must so often deplore the lack of the first-named 
qualities, and that the lack of the latter—in its 
practical effects at least—is often equivalent to the 
result of downright dishonesty, imposition, and rob- 
bery ! The anomaly is due tothe great truth enun- 
ciated so poetically, yet no less powerfully, by our 
genial Thomas Hood, that “evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as by want of heart.” But 
the head as well as the heart is needed for success- 
ful progress through the world, and in our inter- 
course with our fellow-men one is hardly more 
indispensable than the other. Reason is the one 
power which distinguishes man from the brute— 
though, unfortunately, there are not a few excep- 
tions to the rule. ‘To be rational,” in the words 
of John Locke, “is so glorious a thing that two- 
legged creatures generally content themselves with 
the title.” ‘To think is to live,” says Cicero; and 
if this is a true saying, at what a “ poor, dying rate” 
do many wander through this vale of tears, how 
little real existence do they ever know! 
hat better or more enduring work can our 

education do for us than to teach us to think? 
Indeed, is there any education worthy the name 
which fails to do this? And if “ he who thinks 
rightly will live rightly,” the whole social, as well 
as intellectual and moral, problem will be solved 
for the human race when our schools seek to train, 
not the memory alone, but that immortak part 

« Which governs head and heart, the spark divine 

_ Which lights this house of clay and can of man 

| A saint or angel make.” 


FALSEHOOD IN CHILDREN. 


sy EmmMA WoopMANn LOWELL. 


\} to me that she considered all children 
natural liars. From her experience, 
which was considerable, she had come 
to the conclusion that they are at first 
much more inclined to falsehood than to truth ; that, 
in fact, truth-telling is almost entirely a matter of 
cation. Surely this seems a harsh statement 
concerning those nearest the kingdom of heaven ; 
but have not all mothers seen repeated instances of 
such frailty in other people’s children? Of course 
a conscientious and truthful child may in a moment 
of terror endeavor to shield himself by a falsehood, 
and I have known some to do this, when under no 
other provocation would they even prevaricate ; 
but are not such little ones, unhappily, in the small 
minority ? 
I hardly think it would be an exaggeration to 
say that most children will tell upright and down- 
right, lies without the slightest hesitancy, and often 
apparently for the mere relish of telling them, when 
nothing is to be gained by so doing. I am not now 
referring to those “ stories”’ which some children, 
especially very small ones, are prone to tell for the 


os? \eQ]N intelligent, observing lady once said 


e ification of their hearers ; all such narrations are © 


due rather to the vivid imagination of the child, 


and are fiction, not falsification ; and these fancies, _ 


if not encouraged, will almost ‘always die an easy 
death. I allude to those commonplace untruths 


se to the oath which sometimes accompanies the | 
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that we are so often pained to hear from the lips 
of children. To many parents this is a sad and 
serious matter ; and though others, not so conscien- 
tious or wise-minded, may laugh and say, “ Oh, 
they will outgrow it” (as they presumably will in 
a measure), have we not felt that it is an ugly stain 
upon these pure white souls which may at last 
develop into a real corrosion of character ? 

If this be true, to what is the evil referable, and 
can it be prevented? Is it due, as the. above-men- 
tioned lady seemed to indicate, to the innate 
“depravity” of the human heart, or may it be 


referred, in many instances, to the unconscious 
- influences of those who have charge of these un- 


folding lives—influences which the child imbibes as 
freely as its mother’s milk in earliest infancy? A 
few incidents that have come under my observation 
have thrown some light into my own mind with 
regard to this matter, and perhaps their relation 
may prove helpful to others. 

Not long since I borrowed for an afternoon my 
neighbor’s baby—an interesting little fellow, two 
years and a half old. Our servant, a young woman 
of twenty, who is fond of children, and very patient 
and loving with them, wishing to help me amuse 
him, I sat on the piazza and watched the two 
playing on the lower step. The little boy had a 
small sprinkler in his hand, and was sprinkling the 
grass below. 

Qh,” said Annie, “how nice that grass will 
look in the morning! It will be a foot high; per- 
haps as high as your head.” 

In prospect of such amazing increase for his 
watering, which might well have made Apollo stare, 
the little fellow toiled on with lively enthusiasm. 
Several times he induced Annie to go into the 
house to replenish his sprinkler, but she at last tired 
of that monotonous occupation, and said : 

“Oh, Robbie, dear, the water men have turned 


the water all off, and there isn’t another drop to be 


had.” | 

On my protesting against this wholesale fabrica- 
tion, she seemed greatly surprised, and I. really 
think she was as unconscious of saying anything that 
was wrong or harmful as if she had told the child 
that the sun shone or the flowers grew. This girl 
had lived with me a long time, and I never knew 
her to state anything to older people that was not 
strictly true. I had often told my husband that 


. Annie was the soul of honesty, and this terrible 


perversion of truth on her part could only be 
accounted for by that lamentable ignorance of 
children’s comprehension of words and their influ- 
ence which we so often find among the uneducated 
classes of people. 


At another time I was in the office of a popular’ 


physician of this city, waiting my turn to see him. 
There were several people in the room, and among 
them a delicate-looking woman with a little girl 
of perhaps three years, and a young woman in 
her teens, who seemed to have the care of the 
child, and whom the latter called ‘“ Aunt Carrie.” 
The last two kept up a ceaseless chatter, to the con- 
stant—shall I say amusement? of those present. 

“Don’t get on that sofa, Katie,” called Aunt 
Carrie to the little girl. ‘There is a mouse in 
it. I just saw him go in, and he will bite you. 
He will nip off your ears, pick out your eyes, and 
perhaps bite off your head.” 

The little one drew back at first with some timid- 
ity; but after a moment’s deliberation, in which 
doubtless her small brain recalled similar attempts 
to frighten her without cause, she boldly advanced 
and seated herself on the forbidden sofa. Matters 
went on after this fashion for about half an hour, 
the aunt carrying on a course of lying and dissimu- 
lation that would have made Ananias and Sapphira 
turn green with envy, while the mother sat near 
them unconcerned, and apparently unconscious of 
what was being said. After a time the lady’s turn 
came, and she went into the doctor’s private room. 
The little girl immediately began to call, ‘‘ Mamma! 
mamma!” Then Aunt Carrie began her consola- 
tion : 

“That horrid man that mamma has just gone in 
with is going to kill her!” | ; 

This bloodthirsty announcement proved to be a 
more serious matter than the mythical mouse in the 
sofa, and the terrified infant burst into a loud and 
prolonged wail, to quiet which the pseudological 
Carrie had to resort to vulgar facts and assure the 
weeping Katie that mamma was all right and 
would soon be restored to her. One may imagine 
the child’s astonishment when, a few minutes later, 
this event actually took place. 

It seems incredible that a person with a heart 
could derive any satisfaction from tormenting a 


true; but they do not. 


little one in this way, even if there were no evil 
results to be anticipated ; but these are facts, and 
speak for themselves. I hope and believe that cases 
like the last are unusual; but how many excellent 
people, from sheer carelessness, tell their children 
either half-truths or mere surmises that are not 
truths at all; and how many threats are constantly 
employed with no expectation of fulfillment! It 
does not take a bright, discerning child very long 
to learn that mamma does not mean what she says 
when she promises a severe punishment for every 
slight offense. One day, while riding in the horse- 
cars, I overheard a lady tell her little daughter, 
who was snuggled in a corner, from which she had 
vainly tried to dislodge her by physical and moral 
suasion : 

‘If you don’t come right out of there, the con- 
ductor will come in with a big, heavy stick and 
make you.” 


The child glanced doubtfully at her mother, and 


then at the inoffensive conductor, and, finding him 
not so black as he was painted, she clung to her 
seat as stoutly as ever. : 

Now,-how many such experiences as these would 
it take to destroy the confiding trust of childhood ? 
How long can little girls and boys with such exam- 
ples before them hold to the sure word of truth, be 
they ever so naturally inclined? They must indeed 
be dull scholars if they do not shortly lie as 
smoothly as their teachers. It may be urged that 
such cases usually occur among uneducated, and 
therefore thoughtless, people; that those who real- 
ize to any extent the need of right beginnings in the 
early education of their children would never set 
such evil examples before them. If the wealthy 
and the wise had the exclusive charge of their own 
children, I grant that this would be, in a measure, 
Among the cultured classes 
the chief danger lies in their intrusting their little 
ones to the care of nurses whose character and 
manners they take but little trouble to ascertain. 
These nurses have but little supervision, and are 
considered quite paragons of excellence if they keep 
the children amused and out of visible harm. As 
a class they are good-natured, but often ignorant, 
girls, who care for their little charges with great 
fidelity in many ways, but whose statements of 
plain, unvarnished truth are often rare indeed. 

A thing not to be lightly overlooked is the suffer- 
ing which a timid child often endures through fear 
that some bugaboo will materialize. I remember, 
in my own case, that, when a little girl of six, I 
put some blackberries that I had gathered upon 
the piazza floor. Of course they stained it, and 
the irate housekeeper informed me that the devil 
would presently appear and spirit me off. The 
agony of suspense which I endured while waiting for 
the advent of that disreputable personage is some- 
thing I never shall forget, and it was an incredibly 
long time before I quite gave up expecting him. 

O that mothers would impress upon their serv- 


ants who have the little ones in charge the need of 


speaking to them the simple truth at all times! 
and that we, whom education should make wiser 
than some of our less favored sisters, would be 
careful to state the most trivial things as they 


really are, lest our utterances become as millstones | 


to drag us down into the depths of the sea! 


A LITERARY PUDDING. 
By Mrs. WituiAaAMm C. TAaAyLtor. 


Kuy|N LIKE the good old-fashioned recipes of 
|] our grandmothers, this one does not 
»| begin with a cup of sugar, a quart of 
milk, and a generous sprinkling of rai- 
sins, but with directions as to the size 
of the bowl to be used for the delectable dainty. 
As it is a pudding that pays well, especially at 
church fairs and literary entertainments, the larger 
the bowl the more satisfactory will the pudding be. 
It may be garnished with a pretty wreath of laurel 
leaves. And now we are ready for the ingredients. 
Take a hundred or more slips of paper, and num- 
ber each. On each paper write with gilt ink some 
quotation. In a small blank book, to be kept by 
the dispenser of the pudding, write the name of the 
author of each quotation opposite the number cor- 
responding to the number of the quotation. Fold 
each slip of paper carefully, blank side out. Pour 


& 


the papers into the pudding dish, and stir vigor- 
ously with a wooden spoon. 
SAUCE. 
A hundred small gilt pins. 


When a person wishes to try the pudding, he 
takes the spoon, dips out a quotation, reads it, and 


guesses who the author may be. If he is fortunate 


‘enough to have taken up “ To be or not to be,” or 


“Life is real, life is earnest,” he at once joyfully 
exclaims, “Shakespeare!” or Longfellow!” and 
marches up to the pudding dispenser, who pins the 
quotation on the lapel of his coat with one of the 
little gilt pins. He is now entitled to another dip 
into the dish, and perhaps this time he may bring 
up: 
r “ Ah, we are dull and blind ! 
The riddle is too hard for us to guess : 


The whole of joy or unhappiness 
Chosen, or left behind.” 


Then he remains deep in thought for a minute, and 
ends by ruefully shaking his head and paying five 
cents, which is the regular forfeit for unsuccessful 
guessing, to the smiling maiden at the pudding 
dish. 

If he is a persevering character he may try again, 
and perhaps be rewarded by receiving another dec- 
oration on his coat. 

The literary pudding verifies the old saying, 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Sel- 
dom is a scrap left in the dish after an entertain- 
ment, and the sauce is always replaced by a goodly 
harvest of nickels. | 


ONIONS. 


By ANNA CHURCHELL CAREY. 


‘ Roay EST thy breath betray thy peasantry, 

SY defile it not with onions and garlic,” 
said Don Quixote to Sancho when his 
squire entered upon his duties as Gov- 

ok ernor. Sancho, no doubt, found it 
irksome advice to follow, but the good Don’s heart 
must be gratified if he knows how implicitly a large 
proportion of the human family have been follow- 
ing his advice ever since. 

The poet Whittier is credited with having said 
that when cabbage is once boiled in a house there 
is but one way of dissipating the odor—to burn 
down the house ; and a great many people have the 
same idea in regard to onions. But we have 
learned something since Don Quixote’s time, and 
the old mistaken prejudice that onions are out of 
place on a lady’s table is vanishing, and onions 
to-day are liked by many fastidious persons. The 
disfavor in which they have been held is shown by 
the meager directions for preparing them which 
the cook-books contain, and also the brevity of 
their “general remarks” upon this topic. It is 
certainly a great mistake that onions are not more 
valued than they are; for among the great variety 
of vegetables which this country affords, no other 
combines so many good qualities. Physicians say 
that, besides being very nutritious, they are especial- 
ly desirable food for persons of sedentary habits 
or a bilious tendency, and that barrels of onions 
should be stored away in the cellar for winter use 
just as apples are. Onions, though, have a decided 
advantage over apples in regard to keeping, for 
when an apple is frozen it soon rots, whereas freez- 
ing does not injure onions if they be allowed to 
thaw gradually. 

Botanically, the onion belongs to the lily family. 
The odor of the vegetable, which is what makes 
it so unpleasant, is due to a volatile oil, which is 
the same as that in garlic, though in the onion it 
is milder, and, naturally, does not last so long ; 
there are, besides, easy ways, if one only knows 
them, of removing at once all unpleasantness from 
the breath. A little parsley, or a few grains of 
coffee, or even a swallow or two of milk, if taken 
after eating, proves an effective remedy. 

Boiled onions are the least objectionable in re- 
gard to odor, and are as easily digested as any. 
The oil in the onion passes off in the water in 
which the vegetables are boiled, and if the kettle 
be kept closely covered and the water changed 
after they have boiled five minutes, and then 
again ten minutes later, there will be no odor 
through the house, and the onions will be white 
instead of gray, as they so often are. 

Besides being rich in flesh-forming elements, 
raw onions are especially good for breaking up a 
heavy cold; they are also stimulating to fatigued 
persons, and are otherwise beneficial. 3 

Boiled Onions.—Remove the outer skin from 
half a dozen onions ; put them in boiling water into 
which half a teaspoonful of salt has been dissolved, 
let them boil five minutes, change the water, boil 
ten minutes, again changing the water. Boil until 
the onion ig tender, but not broken. Drain off 
the water, season with butter, pepper, and salt; or 
the seasoning may be omitted and a white sauce 
poured over them, which is made by heating half 
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a pint of milk ina double boiler. Into a saucepan 
put a tablespoonful of butter, the same of flour, a 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, and half a saltspoon- 
ful of white pepper. Mix well, and when the but- 
ter is thoroughly melted add a little of the hot 
milk. Stir until perfectly smooth, then add the 
rest of the milk gradually. Let it boil a minute 
or two, and pour over the onions. They are then 
ready to serve. 

Baked Onions.—Remove the skins from half a 
dozen large onions. Put them in a bean-pot, pour 
over a pint of boiling water, season with butter, 
pepper, and salt, and bake in a moderate oven 
three or four hours. 

Scalloped Onions.—Boil six medium-sized onions, 
put into a shallow baking dish, pour over a white 
sauce, cover with buttered bread-crumbs, and bake 
until the crumbs are brown. Serve in the dish in 
which they are baked. 

Onions and Potatoes.—Into a buttered baking 
dish put a layer of sliced raw potatoes, next a 
layer of sliced raw onions; season with salt and 
pepper ; repeat the process ; the last layer should be 
potato. Pour over the top, through a sieve, a pint 


of milk which has been thickened with a little 


Bake three-quarters of an hour, keeping 
When done, 


flour. 
the dish covered for twenty minutes. 
the top should be a delicate brown. 

Stuffed Onions.—Boil eight medium-sized onions. 
When done, pour off the water. Put them in a 
baking dish, taking great care to remove the in- 
side of the vegetable without breaking the onion. 
Put the part that has been removed into a chop- 
ping bowl, add to it the same proportion of cold 
mutton or beef, chop well, and, when fine, season 
with salt, pepper, celery salt, and lemon juice. 
Fill the onions a little above the edge, putting on 
top of each a dab of butter and a sprinkle of bread- 
erumbs. Brown in the oven. 


CHATS ABOUT FANCY-WORK. 
By J. M. I. Co..ins. 


30,|IGHT-DRESS cases are always useful 
and desirable, whether one is at home 
or abroad. 

They are usually in shape of a large 

75725 envelope; and when made of lace over 
silk, or white dotted swiss over colored silesia, are 
very ornamental to the nicely dressed bed on which 
- they are laid. Of course, they should be finished 
with ribbons. Embroidered white linen night- 
dress covers may be had in most of the furnishing 
stores for women’s wear, and have the merit of 
laundrying nicely. 

Pretty and serviceable, to be laid in top of trunk 
for those who travel, are those made of gray linen, 
lined with scarlet silesia, and bound with scarlet 
wool braid. 

A lovely case intended for a lady about to travel 
was made of pearl-gray leather, cut in the regula- 
tion envelope-shape, and lined with a fine quality of 
searlet silesia. ‘The ends of the envelope were 
sewed together on the wrong side and turned ; the 
lining sewed on in the same manner ; the raw edges 
and edges of the overlying flap bound with scar- 
let ribbon ; bands of scarlet ribbon were laid across 
the ends of envelope about two inches from the 
edge, ornamented at top and bottom of band with 
very full bows ; and a bow of the ribbon on point 
of flap hid the button and loop that fastened it 
when closed. The ribbon used for the purpose 
was one inch wide, and it took six yards of it, alto- 
gether, for binding, bands, and five full bows. 

A dainty bag to carry on the arm when going 
visiting or to church, and that will hold purse, 
glasses, handkerchief, vinaigrette, etc., is made 
as follows: Cut from cardboard two pieces, two 
and a half inches wide by five or six inches long ; 
round at the corners; cover one piece smoothly 
with black grosgrain or satin—this is for the out- 
side ; cover the other with white or lavender satin, 
interlined with several thicknesses of cotton wad- 
ding, bountifully sprinkled with sachét powder— 
this is for the inside bottom of bag. Now cut from 
the black satin or silk a strip about twelve inches 
wide and of sufficient length to full slightly when 
sewed to the bottom; sew the ends together, and 
line with satin, corresponding in length to the out- 
side, but three or four inches narrower than the 
black ; baste this on the black with the edges even 
on one side; gather this with great care to the 
inside bottom piece of bag; now fasten on the 
black, and finish the edge with a narrow black 
silk cord. Turn over the top edge of black satin 


until it overlaps the lining enough to hem down ; 
put in casing and run through it inch-wide black 


satin or moiré ribbon; draw up and tie with fanci- 
ful bows. This, if properly done, will leave a two- 
inch frill or ruffle, at top of bag, of the black satin. 

To swing from the gas jet in bedroom, as a 
receptacle for burnt matches or useless little odds 
and ends, a small tumbler with crocheted cover of 
kismet tinsel is very attractive and useful. White, 
or rather silver, tinsel should be used over white 
glass, gold over amber, pink over ruby, etc.; sus- 
pend by narrow ribbons. Without the ribbons 
they are nice to stand on the toilet table as jewel 
receivers. | 

Pretty autograph annuals are made thus: Take 
a quire of ragged-edged paper of good quality, and 
with a sharp knife cut through the center, so that 
it will be in half-sheets ; lay the edges together so 
that they will match perfectly, and at intervals 
along the back punch holes sufficiently large to draw 
the ribbon or silken cord through, with which they 
are to be tied together. Across the center of out- 
side page write, with gold, silver, or carmine ink, 
the word “autographs,” and this in fancy lettering 
if you can; and, just below, the numbers of the 
year it is intended for. 

Dainty aprons are made of strips of ribbon in 
black or fancy colors, alternating with strips of 
lace insertion, running perpendicularly ; strings of 
ribbon. 

The linen handkerchiefs with chintz borders, that 
can be purchased so cheaply in many of the stores, 
when edged with lace make pretty tidies and 
bureau mats. ‘Thus trimmed, and with an opening 
in the center neatly bound, through which the 
chimney may be slipped, they make nice covers 
for lamp globes when the lamps are not in use; 
they are easily laundried. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


JEFF. 


By B. 
CHAPTER V. 


AL, when questioned, was obliged to con- 
fess where he had left her, and his con- 
sequent ignorance of her whereabouts. 

| It was a sad party which made the 

—=——+ homeward journey in the silence of the 
chill, moonlit night. The boy, who was the 
curse of his father’s life, was found. ‘The baby 


girl, who was the light of his eyes, was—where ? 


How could he go back to his invalid wife, possibly 
dying even now of fright, without her ? 

At the gate of the ranch house, in the early 
dawn, they met Nancy, just dismounting from her 
pony. She approached the Judge with habitual 
directness. | 

“I’ve found somethin’ better ’n a watch this 
time, Jedge. We've got your little gal ’t our house.”’ 

The Judge sprang from his horse and caught 
Nancy’s hand in both of his. : 

‘ You’re an angel from heaven, woman, in spite 
of your disguise.” | 


“IT reckon you're wrong there, Jedge. I don’t. 


"low I’ve got the looks, let alone the feelin’s, of an 
angel.”’ 

Without waiting to see his wife, and giving strict 
orders that their arrival should be unknown to her 
until he returned with the little girl, the Judge 
mounted one of his carriage horses, and, leading 
the other by the bridle, rode with Nancy to the 
deserted camp, where they took up the carriage and 
proceeded to the cabin, as we have seen. 

Jeff stood by as the Judge put his little daughter 
in the carriage. He took from his pocket a hand- 
ful of gold. 2 

“See here, my boy,” he said, “ we cannot pay 
for such things as this in money, I know, but I want 
you to have this. You can help your mother with 
it in some way, [ think.” | 

For an instant Jeff hesitated. The “help your 
mother” touched a tender chord. There flashed 
to his mind the memory of that money of which he 
had so unwittingly robbed her five yearsago. Here 
was restitution—and she had just lost their hard- 
earned home! The gold glittered alluringly. Jeff’s 
face paled with the inward struggle; dark mist swam 
before his eyes, in which-the shining coins danced 
mockingly. Only an instant, however; then he 
straightened himself up and said, stolidly : 

“I’m ’bliged to ye jest the same, sir, but I don’t 
want yer money.” 

“ Don’t want it /” echoed the Judge, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Well, you are the first boy I ever met 
who did not want money !” 


“TI do want money, if I’ve arned it,” said Jeff, 
stoutly. | 
Nancy put her hand on the boy’s shoulder, and 


looked at the Judge with a proud light in her eye. 


“ Thet’s the way I’ve raised him,” said she, “ an’ 
you see he don’t go back on it.” : 

“I see,” said the Judge briefly, then turned again 
to J % 

“ But I don’t like to leave you this way,” he said, 
pleadingly. 
when you have done so much for me? There 
must be something you would like. What is it ?” 

Jeff began to speak, then stopped, blushing and 
looking down. | 

“ Ah! there is something, then. Don’t be afraid. 
Out with it,” said the Judge, kindly. 

“’F you please, sir,” said Jeff, in a scarcely au- 
dible voice, his eyes still cast upon the ground, “I 
should like mighty well to see how the little gal’s 
maw looks when she gits ’er back. But, of course,” 
he added hastily, “ thet can’t be done.” 

‘‘ It can very easily be done,”’ said the Judge, his 
voice grown suddenly husky. ‘Get your cap, my 
boy, and jump right in here by me. I don’t see 
why I did not think of it myself. My wife would 
never forgive me if I did not bring the boy to see 
her,” he added to Nancy, whom he thought about 
to object. 

“ Shall I, maw ?” 

$6 Yes, Jeff, if the gentleman wishes it; and be 
right keerful of your manners.” 

So Jeff rode away in the grand carriage, and 
Nancy went into the cabin as they vanished from 
sight, her heart swelling with pride in her boy. 

During the ride the Judge drew from Jeff much 
of the family history. He told what he could re- 


member of their long journey from Arkansas, 


speaking with awkward tenderness of the little 
sister they had left in an unmarked grave on the 
plains. He told of their life among the miners, of 
the desertion of his father, not even omitting his 
part in the theft of his mother’s money. 

“That’s why I wanted yer money,” he said, 
frankly. “I'd like mighty well to pay maw back.” 

“ You did want it, then ?”’ ‘ 

‘Only jest a minnit, tell I thought ’twa’n’t no 
good ef I hadn’t arned it. I'll git it fur ’er some 
time, though ; but she needs it bad now.” Thén he 
told the story of the ranch. As he finished they 
reached their destination, and the Judge, anxious 
about his wife, made haste to dismount, seemingly 
paying little heed to Jeff’s story. 

“ Come with me,” he said to Jeff. | 

They met the ranchman’s wife at the door. 

“‘ How is she?” asked the Judge. 

“‘ Better now. She slept a little toward morning 
—clean done out, ye see. Just a spell ago she roused 
again, and asked what news. I had to tell her 
something good, or she'd have gone off in another 
faint turn ; so I told her we’d heard from you, and 
the children was safe, and would be here soon. 
We put the boy off to bed, so she didn’t know he 
was about. Fact is, what with the scare andthe 
long ride and losin’ so much sleep, he was pretty 
welll tuckered out.” 

“Served him right,” muttered the Judge. ‘‘ Please 
tell her that we are come now. Goldilocks, here, 
wants to see mamma.” 

Jeff hung back. Now that he was here he wa- 
vered in his purpose. | | 

“’Pears like I hadn’t orter go in,” he said. 

ut “ Goldilocks ” caught hishand. “Come on, 
boy, Boy wants to see mamma, too,” and so she 
led him into the presence of the pale, delicate lady 
wae lay on the bed in the darkened room. — 

‘“‘Oh, there’s mamma!” cried the child, delight- 


withdraw his hand, but she held it 
fast 


forced to follow her, bashfully, to the bedside. 

Goldilocks sprang lightly upon the bed, and threw 

her arms about her mother’s neck. The lady re- 

“a the caress; then, turning hastily, said : 
‘Harold, my poor boy, have you no word for 

mamma ?” | 

he started suddenly. In the dim light she had 


not seen that it was a stranger who accompanied - 


the little girl. : 

‘Oh, what does this mean?” she cried in af- 
fright. “Who is this—this strange-looking boy ? 
and, oh, where is my Hal? Oh, did you not find 
Hal? Do you mean to kill me after all? Oh, send 
him to me, quick!” She showed signs of‘ going 
into hysterics again. 
controlled himself. 

“Miriam,” he said, almost sternly, ‘this 


“‘Ts there no kindness I can show you, 


‘‘No, no! Boy come see mamma,” and he was 


With a great effort the Judge © 
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‘strange-looking boy,’ as you call him, saved our 
little daughter’s life when her brother had shame- 
fully deserted her. But for him, God only knows 
where she would have been to-day.” Briefly he 
told her the story. She broke into hysterical sob- 
bing. 

a Hal meant no harm,” she cried, brokenly. 
‘« How could he know the Indians were coming ?” 

“ He left her, and she wandered off before they 
came.” 

“You're always so hard on poor Hal. He did 
not think she would go away!” : 

“He did not care!” said the Judge, sternly. 
“Miriam, have you no word of thanks for this boy 
who saved our little girl ?” : 

The lady fastened her swollen eyes upon Jeff 
and tried to repress a feeling of repugnance toward 


this uncouth boy, who had actually held her little 


daughter’s hand. 2 
“ Why, yes; of course I’m very much obliged to 
him,” she said. “It was very good of him to take 


care of Ethel, I’m sure—but if Hal is here, why 


don’t you send him to me? MHaven’t I suffered 
enough already ?” 

She began to cough. Jeff stole silently out of 
the room, a feeling of strange disappointment tug- 
ging at his heart. Could it be possible that this 
mother loved a boy like that better than The 
tears sprang to his eyes as he thought that he should 


never see her again, the little angel girl, who— 


“who liked him—and never minded his black hands 


and dirty clothes! He left the house, and started 
down the road for home, saying nothing to any 
one. -He had walked but a short distance when 
he heard his name called, and, turning, saw the 
Judge beckoning him. | 

“Don’t go yet. I will take you home presently, 
but the horses must be fed, and I have had no 
breakfast.” 

“T’d jest as soon walk. I reckon I'd better be 
gittin’ along,” said Jeff, stolidly. “I’m ’bliged to 
ye jest the same”—remembering his mother’s cau- 
tion about his “ manners ”—and then, hesitatingly, 
“Ye kin tell the little gal ’t Jeff won’t never fergit 

“ But I want you, Jeff. There’s a place I wish 
to find, and you can show me the way.” 

“Oh, if I kin help ye any, I'll stay.” 

“Thank you. Come in, then, and wait until I 
get my breakfast.” 

“TI ’low I won’t come in. I'll jest set here till 
you're ready,” said Jeff, taking possession of a log 
by the roadside, and pulling his cap over his eyes. 


ACROSS LOTS. 


By Louise Hook. 


OT far from the old oak tree a turn in 
the lane brings the traveler to a pair of 
pasture-bars, through which he may 
take a short path toward home. Gray 

| stones, encircled with luxuriant ferns, 

lie seattered about, laurels cover the slope, and the 
low huckleberry bushes grow everywhere, while in 
the shade of a few large ash trees the quiet cows 
are lying at ease. It is rather a hot morning to go 
“across lots;” but the road is so dusty that we 


turn to the pasture with relief, and the dry, sweet. 


grass under our feet will make up for the lack of 
shade. 

But there are those in the pasture that enjoy the 
sultry heat most heartily, and the more sunshine 
the better. Crickets chirp in the grass, and grass- 
hoppers fly in every direction with their loud click- 
ing. The tall Canada thistles, that the farmer dis- 
likes so thoroughly, and which share the stony 
hillocks with the stiff, flannel-leaved mulleins, are 
at this moment entertaining a visitor that seems to 
grow more and more active as the sun’s rays wax 
hotter. - He flies from one plant to another with 
wonderful swiftness, poising himself for an instant 


over each crimson blossom, and thrusting his needle- 


like beak into all the slender vases that compose it 
in quick succession. His wings whir so rapidly 
‘hat they are almost invisible, and their loud hum- 
ming can be heard for quite a distance. Every one 
knows this friend of the flowers, the beautiful hum- 
ming-bird, with his gleaming plumage and tiny, 


graceful form. But he has a rival hovering over 


the thistles that is not quite so familiar to most 
eyes. Is it a bird or an insect? There is the 
same tiny body, glistening with bright colors, the 
same whirring wings, the same long tube for suck- 
ing honey, the same wonderful rapidity of motion. 
Bat if this strange pair of travelers, that have met 


So unexpectedly over the thistle-cups, ,will let us 


approach them, we shall soon see that they are not 
even related to each other. 

It is no wonder that the humming-bird should be 
mistaken for a large and beautiful insect, but how 
did this dainty moth contrive to imitate its appear- 
ance and manners so exactly? It has learned to 
shoot through the air and poise and whir and hum 
as well as the wee bird itself. The swift motion 
conceals the fact that its little wings are featherless ; 
indeed, this particular humming-bird moth is even 
destitute of the colored scales that clothe the wings 
of most of his kind, and yet he keeps up the delusion. 
The long proboscis, when stretched out at length, 
looks just like the bird’s beak. But when the moth 
is satisfied, he rolls up the proboscis and tucks it 
away in a pocket he keeps for that purpose, which 
is more than the humming-bird can do; while, on the 
other hand, the bird is able to catch little flies and 
gnats in his sharp beak whenever he tires of honey, 
but the moth’s soft tube is fitted for that daintier 
food alone. Then the humming-bird has a snug 
little home of his own, with his mate and little ones, 
while the moth is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. What a sight that tiny bird’s-nest must be, 
no bigger than half an egg-shell, with its two eggs 
like little white beans, or perhaps its hungry fledge- 
lings, smaller than bumble-bees! But when it 
comes to the moth’s children, all resemblance ceases. 
No nest is built for the cluster of tiny eggs, but 
they are just laid on a leaf, and the parents see 
them no more. No food is brought to the young 
ones; they hatch out tiny caterpillars that are per- 
fectly well able to take care of themselves. They 
crawl and eat and grow; but no one would think 
they could everresemble a humming-bird. And when 
they shed their skins and enter upon their winter’s 
sleep in the ground, it seems as if that must be the 
end of them, while the humming-bird and his family 
are disporting themselves in the pleasant South, far 
from this land of ice and snow. And yet, after 
such a different experience, the moth creeps out of 


the brown chrysalis in the spring looking so much 


like the humming-bird just returned from his 
travels that some people can hardly tell the differ- 
ence when they are flying. 

But both our little friends have gone now, the 
model and the copy, and we must walk on. We 
shall see yet other creatures that have chosen to 
imitate their neighbors, or the plants around them, 
or the wood on which they live. Just stop a 
mument in the shade of this hemlock, and look at 
the queer caterpillar that has fallen from it. We 
can see it on the gray rock, but at home in the tree 
we should not have known it from a twig. The 
hemlock twigs are formed of little bud scales over- 
lapping each other, giving them a checkered ap- 
pearance. The eaterpillar’s smooth skin has no 
such scales, but it is marked in the same checkered 
way, to give it the exact look of a bit of hemlock! 
The more we look at it the more wonderful it seems. 

Insects are subject to all kinds of dangers, you 
must know, from larger and fiercer creatures that 
prey upon their smaller kind, from sharp-eyed, hun- 
gry birds, and even from two-legged foes who, either 
from dislike or thoughtlessness, make war upon 
them. But birds won’t snap at a brown twig, and 
nobody cares to handle a harmless fly when it has 
the exact appearance of a horuet, and we cannot 
see the little creatures whose color harmonizes per- 
fectly with the leaves on which they rest. All this 
imitation is for safety. But did the insects reason this 
out for themselves? Could they have arranged the 
colors and markings upon their little coats of mail ? 

No; but they are tiny witnesses of the care God 
shows for all his creatures, and of the Power that 
has formed the bodies and directed the lives of 
these wee inhabitants of the pasture, as well as the 
orbits of the great stars in the sky. 


A SCRAP-BOOK SUGGESTION. 


By Dorotruy JAMES. 


HERE will be long evenings, and stormy 
Saturdays, and the odd minutes when 
we will not know just how to pass the 
time, and it is for these minutes that I 
wish to make my suggestion. The other 

morning I was very busy, when there came a tap 

at the door that I knew was given by a fat, chubby 
little hand—the dearest little hand in the world; 
the door flew open, and two arms were thrown 
about my neck belonging to a little girl who does 
not know what a joy she is to those about her. 

The sweetest voice said, “ I’ve come to stay a little 

while with you.” Of course I returned the hug 

with interest, but I had to look into her face and 


say, “I’m very busy, but it will help me to work 
to know that you are near me. How would you 
like to cut out some pictures ?” 

“That would be lovely,” was the answer. _ (I 
sometimes wonder if one of the greatest charms of 
this little girl is not her pleasure in little things.) 
I went to my book-shelves and took down a cata- 
logue issued a year ago by a large book firm,' | 
whose catalogues are so beautifully printed and 
are illustrated so well that you always want to keep 
them. These catalogues I took down. Two con- 
tained the portraits of American authors, with 
their printed autographs under the pictures. The 
pictures of the authors who are dead had also un- 
der the autographs the date of birth and death. 
As the little girl sat cutting the pictures carefully, 
I suggested to her and her sister, who had joined 
her, that they should keep the pictures and put 
them in a scrap-book. They hailed the suggestion 
with delight. Have you ever noticed how one idea 
will suggest another? In a moment the idea oc- 
curred, ‘* Why not mount the pictures in the book 
in such a way as to leave a space to enter the 
titles of the books of each author as the book was 
read?” Still another idea came: “ Why not cut care- 
fully, or write carefully, the titles of each author’s 
books printed in the same catalogue, arranging the 
titles carefully one under the other, and, when the 
book was read, write the date following the title 
and a sentence or two giving an opinion of the 
book?” This would make an interesting record, to 
which you could refer at any time, and you would 
also find it interesting to have the record of a 
change of opinion when the book was read the 
second time. 

The idea of scrap-books seemed to be with me 
for a day or two, for one morning [ picked up the 
“ Century,” and the idea occurred at once: “ Wh 
not collect these pictures of the old masters, and 
the text giving an account of their lives?” And 
the more I think of it, the more I am impressed 
that it would be a help when we begin studying the 
history or development of art, while for the present 
it would help to pass many pleasant hours and fix 
many interesting facts upon the mind. 

It is a pity that young folks do not read the 
old folks’ magazines more than they do. Many 
times they would find them _as interesting as the 
magazines and papers devoted expressly to the in- 
terests of young readers. I traveled for a day not 
long since with a dear little companion of eleven, 
who for nearly an hour found intense enjoyment 
reading an article in the September “ Century ” 
entitled “ An American Artist in Japan.” The 
article gave very vivid pictures of the home life in 
Japan, and the description of the visit of the heir 
to the throne of China to the artist was delightful. 
The October “Scribner” gives a contribution to 
the art scrap-book in the illustrations of the works 
of Benvenuto Cellini. A half-dozen lines would 
give the prominent facts of his life, and help greatly 
to fix the man and his work in the memory. The 
art-scrap-book might be enlarged by the pictures 
of the old churches of Europe cut from “ Harper’s 
Monthly.” As an instance, the article in the Octo- 
ber ‘“‘ Harper’s”’ on the “ Building of the Church of 
St. Denis” is beautifully illustrated as a whole 
and in parts. ‘The boy or girl who should preserve 
these pictures would not be confused by the archi- 
tectural terms “ nave,” “transept,” “choir,” “ crypt,” 
“apse.” Besides, these pictures of churches and 
noted buildings would help prepare the owner for 
a tour of Europe, as well as give historical knowl- 
edge and develop taste and critical ability. It 
would certainly be more valuable than scrap-books 
of advertising cards or miscellaneous pictures havy- 
ing no artistic beauty and unidentified. Try the 
plan of making books that will be a pleasure and a 
help for the present and the future. 


FOR THE OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AveEN S) OYS and girls who think at all know that 
fe) §) every day habits are acquired that will 
—<9| cling through life, and those habits re- 
-| veal to others the kind of homes in 
2RS 2} which they grew up, the kind of train- 
ing that permitted their development; yet there are 
habits for which parents or training are not at fault. 
Not long agoI heard a very wise mother say to her 
little daughter of twelve years, who was inclined to 
stoop: ‘No one can help you to overcome that 
unhealthy habit unless you try yourself. I can 
remind you, but if you do not remember to throw 
your shoulders back, to sit and stand erect, then you 
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must bear the penalty when you are a woman. 
You will be crooked, and then of course you will not 
be strong.”” And what this mother said was true. 
The best pair of shoulder braces is a strong will 
with a desire to be strong and straight. And so it 
is with everything we really want to be in this life. 
No person, no matter how strong their love, can do 
our work for us; we must co-operate with them, 
work with them for our own advancement. The 
best teacher in the world cannot make a boy or girl 
a good student independent of his or her will; they 
must work with their teacher, or the teacher will 
fail. An employer may give every opportunity, but 
if the employee does not work to improve it the 
fault is his own. 

No boy or girl can truthfully lay all the blame 
on father or mother for bad manners, or bad habits, 
or lack of success. Every book, every paper, every 
magazine, tries in some form or other to teach les- 
sons in manners and morals, and it is only the 
poorest and most ignorant who can be excused. It 
is really painful to see how thoughtlessly rude many 
boys and girls are who grow up in refined homes. 
They may modify their habits when they become 
men and women, but there is always a tinge that 
reveals the heart, for bad manners are largely the 
result of selfishness. The ‘* Lady’s Home Journal ” 
recently published “‘ Twelve Helpful Rules ” which, 
if followed, would not only change the manners but 
the heart, and make the most thoughtless thought- 
ful. You know it has been said that more harm has 
been wrought by want of thought than by want of 
heart. 

Here are the rules—apply them : 

“1. Do not interrupt others in conversation un- 
necessarily. 

“2. Be unselfish. 

3. Have courage to speak the truth. 

“4. Do not shirk. 

‘ 5. If you have been to blame, do not try to 
throw the blame on some one else: ‘If she hadn't 
done so-and-so, it wouldn't have happened.’ 

“6. When you have used an article, put it back in 
its place; especially if it is one used by the family 
in common. 

“7, Remember that by your conduct persons 
judge of your home training and home influences. 

“8. Be careful to meet your engagements 
promptly. 

“9. Be punctual at meals. 

“10. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 

“11. Help others. 

“12. Let your friends feel that you can be de- 
_ pended upon to keep your word. It will be a com- 
fort to them to have some one to turn to in time of 
need, and it will be a deep and lasting pleasure to 
you to know they have confidence in you.” 


JOHNNY’S BAD NIGHT. 
By SypNEY DAYRE. 


HAT’S Mr. Ives looking for ?” 
; Half a dozen schoolboys gathered 
near a pleasant-faced, gray-haired old 
gentleman who seemed to be searching 
for something at the side of the pave- 


ment. 

“T dropped a silver dollar, boys,” he said, as 
they came up to him. “Can any of your young 
eyes spy it out for me? It rolled off the side- 
walk.” 

The ground was very rough, bearing the marks 
of many horse-hoofs left in the mud made by a 
recent rain. The boys with eager eyes peeped into 
every hole and rut, each one anxious to be the suc- 
cessful hunter. 

“ Are you sure it didn’t go down through one of 
these cracks, sir?” asked one. 
“ Well, not so very sure. 
think it rolled off just about here. 

~have gone farther this way.” 

Most of the boys followed his finger point to a 
few feet from where they had begun the search, but 
just then Johnny Barrows caught a gleam of silver 
in the bright sunlight. It was on his lips to cry 
out, “ Here it is,” as he stooped to make sure. But 
with a sudden second thought he set his foot on it 
as it lay with one edge up just at the side of a 
_ clump of grass at the end of a split board in the 
sidewalk. A little pressure sent it down out of 
sight in the soft earth. 

‘Well, I guess it’s no use, boys,” said Mr. Ives 
at length, straightening himself up. “I shall have 
to be a little more economical than usual for the 
next week or so to punish myself for being so care- 


But I am inclined to 
Still, it might 


less. Johnny, my boy, don’t break your back stoop- 
ing any longer.” 

Johnny, however, still bent over the ground, but 
not to keep on with the useless search. It was to 
hide his burning cheeks, and he did not look up 
until Mr. Ives, with a pleasant “ Much obliged to 
you all,” had walked on down the street. 

“ What’s the matter with you this afternoon, 
Johnny ?” 

Johnny started as the teacher spoke sharply to 
him, repeating the word she had twice pronounced 
for him to spell. Johnny spelled it wrong ; spelled 
wrong every word which came to him—the first 
failure he had made in alessonthatterm. Johnny 
had far too much on his mind to allow of such a 
thing as study. | 

“Now I can buy Jim Porter’s bat. Now I 
can get some new carnelians. Now I can trade 
knives with Rob Pearson and pay him the twenty 
cents to boot—only it’s too much, but I want 
the knife. And I can get that new account book I 
want.” | 

But plenty of other thoughts crowded after these. 

‘* How can I have the bat without father and 
Phil knowing I have it, and how can I tell them 
how I got the money for it? How canI have Rob 
Pearson’s knife when mother so often borrows my 
knife to sharpen a pencil or something, and she’d 
be sure to ask me where I got it? And I couldn’t 
use the account book without their all knowing— 
and—” 

The red flush flew to his face again with the 
thought of the account book. He always kept an 
account of his small pocket money, and over him 
now flashed the suggestion : 

“ What if I should put that dollar down—how I 
got it and how I spent it!” 

No wonder there was no room in his head for 
the spelling lesson. Other lessons fared as badly 
as Johnny began thinking of the possibility of any 
one finding the dollar before the time he should dare 
to go and take it from its hiding-place. 

Play after school was a like failure. Johnny 
forgot when it was his turn to catch the ball, and, 
when found fault with for his carelessness, got into 
a quarrel, and at length left the ground, most of 
the boys declaring it a good riddance. 

“I don’t believe you feel very well this evening, 
Johnny,” said his mother, at the tea-table. 

“* What, ma’am ?” said Johnny, with a start. 

“Why don’t you eat your supper ?” 

“Oh!—Iam. I mean—I’ve done.” 

“ But you haven’t eaten anything.” 

“Well, I guess I don’t want to.” 

“Is there anything else you would like?” 

‘“* No, thank you, ma’am.” 

He had never dreamed what it would be to come 
into his home with this fearful secret on his heart. 
It had been bad enough when father had kindly 
asked about his standing for last week, and his 
little sister had interrupted to tell with great pride 
that there was not a boy that had better marks 
than Johnny. But that was nothing to mother’s 
dear eyes gazing at him as she made her kindly 
inquiries. He tried to raise his own as he replied, 
but found that his head seemed to sink lower and 
lower as his cheeks again burned. 

“Come out and have a game of hide-and-seek 
with me, Johuny,” said his little sister. 

“No, I can’t,” he stammered. 

He felt that it would be just as hard to meet her 
trusting blue eyes. He did not want to see any- 
body. He did not want to hear anybody’s voice- 

“‘T haven't time,” he added. “I must go to my 
room and study.” 

But he could not study. The dollar seemed to 
come between him and the page, while his mind 
was in a whirl, at one moment laying plans for 
spending it, the next wondering how he could do so 
without any one knowing. 

He did not go down to wish his mother good- 
night, but, wretched and lonely, went to bed, for the 
first time in his life, without her kiss and blessing. 
He hoped that the fact of there being company 
would cause her to forget that he had not been to 

“I’m going to get up in the morning before any 
one else, and go and get it,” he assured himself. 

Why did he not go to sleep? He tossed rest- 
lessly long after Phil, his older brother, came to 
bed. At last he said to himself : | 

“I’m afraid some one else’ll find that. I’m 
going to get it now.” | 

Softly he stole out of bed, dressed himself, slipped 
out of the open window and over a low shed roof 
from which it was an easy jump to the ground. As 
he approached the place in which the dollar wa 


hidden he saw a huge, dark object coming toward 


him. 

It was not a horse or a wagon. The largest 
circus wagon he had ever seen was nothing to this. 
On it came, rolling steadily forward. He tried to 
get out of its way, but to whichever side he turned 
it turned, too, until, as the dreadful thing was about 
to roll over him and crush him, he gave a loud 
scream, and a hand, which seemed to be Mr. Ives’s 
hhnd, reached forward and pulled him out of dan- 


ger. 

“What's the matter, Johnny? You’ve been 
kicking and bouncing ’round all night. Do keep 
8 
It was Phil who had taken hold of his arm and 
given him a jerk to awaken him. 
~“T didn’t think a dozen nights could be so long,” 
groaned Johnny to himself after he had laid awake 
for a while longer, wishing that he were Phil, who 
mt so peacefully at his side. “I wish I had 
never seen that dollar. What can I do with it? 
I believe I'll let it stay there just where it is. No- 
body knows I trampled it down there. Yes, they do. 

rod knows, and I don’t believe I’ll ever be able to 
say my prayers again. 
it will be taking it from Mr. Ives all the same. 
How can I ever get it back to him without his 
knowing? I never could bear to tell him.” 

_A long thinking spell, and then Johnny crept out 
of bed again. 

“Tl go this minute and get it,and leave it on 

[r. Ives’s window-sill where he can’t help seeing 
it, and then he'll get it back and nobody’ll ever 
know.” 

_He made bis way to the hidden dollar, and in the 
bright moonlight looked for the split board in the 
walk. 


Just then a strange and terrible thing touk place. 


Where the dollar was planted a sprout came up. 
It grew fast, reaching first Johnny’s knees, then to 
his breast, then to his head. Higher it went, until it 
spread into a great tree. : 

“A dollar tree!” exclaimed Johnny, looking up 
in wonder. For every leaf on it was a silver dollar. 

-“There’s millions of ’em!” he exclaimed. “I 
ean have all I want.” 

He'reached up to the lowest btanch and shook 
it. Down came the dollars, pelting cruelly on his 
head. He stopped shaking, but still they came, 
heavier and heavier. He tried to run away, but 
they came so fast that they beat him to the ground, 
and still kept up the terrible shower. He tried to 
scream, but could only gasp as his breath came 
thicker and harder. | . 

“Johnny! Johnny! What in the world ails 

ou 

" Phil was shaking him, and mother was coming 
in at the door of his room. : 

_“T heard him scream,” she said. “I knew at 
tea-time that he was not well. Phil, you go down 
to your father’s room, and I will stay here.” 

Then, in the quiet of the night, soothed and en- 
couraged by her loving words, he told his dreadful 
story and his dreadful dreams. 

And in the earliest morning light Johnny made 
a real journey to the spot where the dollar lay, not 
this time to secure it for his own use or to try any 
half-way of getting his wrong right, but to carry 
the money to its owner with full confession of his 
sin. 

“You're a brave boy,” said the kind old man, 
patting him on the head. ‘Yes, yes, I’m sorry 
enough, too, that the devil got his grasp on you for 
a moment. But there is One still stronger, who 
always stands at our sides ready to make him let 
go his hold with our first cry for help. If this 
little lesson should teach you to cry to Him next 
time before the wrong is done, you may be thankful 
all your life for it.” | 


What a sense of delight comes over one who 
chances to be a guest in a home where everything 
moves forward in a temper of delicate courtesy ! 
How beautiful it is to see husband and wife, and 
parents and children, and brothers and sisters, 
carrying on all the intercourse uf the home circle 
on the terms of an unvarying courtesy! Young 
men and maidens who are known to be interested 
in each other attract us partly because of a fine 
considerateness which characterizes their treatment 
of each other. Shakespeare makes the garrulous 
old nurse tell Juliet that Romeo is “as gentle as a 
lamb,” but that “he is not the flower of courtesy.” 
But it is possible to be gentle as a lamb, and yet be 


courteous ; as it is possible to be as strong and bold 


a lion, and yet be courteous. 
| 


| 
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Even if I never touch it, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DAVID’S REBELLIOUS SON.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


‘I laid me down and slept; I awaked ; for the Lord sus- 
tained me.’’—Psalm iii., 5. 

O sleep is not always counted an act or a sign 

of grace.. Men have even been known to sleep 

in chureh without being praised for it by the minis- 

ter! But that David was able to utter the words 

which I have put at the head of this article was, I 


think, one of the greatest triumphs of grace in | 


Old Testament history. The story of David’s life 
should be read in connection with his Psalms. 
His Psalms should be read in connection with the 
story of his life. It is only as they are thus read 
together that the reader gets the true story. He 
who would understand the story of Absalom’s re- 
bellion must read with it Psalms xlii. and xliii., 
Psalm iv. and Psalm iii. Let him reed them in 
that order. They tell the story of David’s battle, 
and his victory. ‘They are,” says Lacordaire, 
‘‘two lives, the outer life and the inner life. . . . 
This inner life is the converse between ourselves 
and ourselves. Every man ¢onverses with himself, 
every man speaks to himself, and that converse 
In these Psalms 
David opens his heart to us, lets us into the secret 
of his inner life, shows us what converse he had 
with himself on that awful night when he was flee- 


ing, in almost hopeless despair, before the rebellion — 


set on foot against him by his own son. 

No element was wanting to put bitterness into 
his cup that night. The treasured results of a life- 
time were gone in a day; as suddenly as when a 
house is consumed by a bolt out of a before cloud- 
less sky. He had sailed a tempestuous sea, had 
outridden the storm, had come to refuge and har- 
bor ; and suddenly the cyclone sweeps down upon 
him, and drives him out into the tempest and the 
inky night. Blessed is he who in such an issue can 
find comfort and help in his own household ; whose 
home is a harbor. But it was David’s own son 


who had fomented the rebellion, and whose hand 


was raised against him. Blessed is he who is sus- 
tained in such an hour by the sense of an honor 
unstained, a fair name unsullied. But David was 
no longer the honored of Judea; his son had pre- 
pared for depriving him of his throne by defiling 
his reputation. His honor was turned to reproach, 
his glory to shame. Blessed is he who in such an 
exigency can look within and take courage of his 
conscience. David’s conscience added to the re- 
proaches heaped upon him. As he fled down the 
rocky ravine of the Jordan he could but remember 
that on him had come the just punishment of his 
sin, which Nathan had foretold years before. In 
such an hour faith itself proves treacherous, and 
God seems to be withdrawn from all approach. 
Hear the Psalmist’s plaint as he converses with 
himself while he flees from his palace, his city, his 
kingdom: 

“ My tears have been my meat day and night, while 
they continually say unto me, Where isthy God? ... 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art 
thou disquieted in me? Hope thou in God: for I 
shall yet praise him for the help of his countenance. 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me. . . . Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts : all 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


Thus conversing with himself, he reaches the 
other side of Jordan. While his enemies are 
counseling in Jerusalem whether they shall make 
instant pursuit after him, ‘‘ while he is weary and 
weak-handed,”’ he lies down upon the grass, no roof 
over his head except the blue canopy which had 
formed so often his tent when he was a shepherd- 
boy, and, commending his soul and cause to God, 
he falls quietly asleep. To sleep in such a night 
and in such an experience argues surely a rare 
grace. How did hedo it? He has left some hints 
out’ of which we can construct his cure for sleep- 
lessness. 

1. In spite of the incursion of doubts from 
within and reproaches from without, he held fast 
on to God. In all that converse with himself, 
which he has reported in the Forty-second and 
Forty-third Psalms, see how, he clings to God, to 
“my God.” “QO my God, my soul is cast down. 
I will say unto God, my rock. I shall yet praise 
him who is the health of my countenance, and my 
God.” This was not his first battle of this kind. 


‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for November 3, 1889. 
—2 Sam. xv., 1-12. 


He had one like it when hiding in the limestone 
caves from Saul. “My soul is among lions. I 
lie even among them that are set on fire. My 
heart is fixed,O God. J will sing and give praise.” 
So in the last great agony of the Son of God, when 
it seemed to him as though his Father had for- 
saken him, he still clung to his Father, with the 
ery, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

2. David had long since formed the wise habit 
of giving his night-thoughts to God. And he who 
gives his night-thoughts to God gives them to rest 
and peace. Lying on the hillsides of Judah as a 
boy, he had sung, *‘ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy hands, and the firmament which 
thou hast made.” He had known in innumerable 
nights what it is to “ commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still.”” His meditation had 
been of the Lord. We meditate when we let our 
minds wander where they will, untether them and 
let them seek the food which pleases them best. 
His untethered mind turned naturally to God. 
And, with this habit strong upon it, his mind turned 
thither now: not to his marred reputation, his dis- 
mantled capital, his perturbed kingdom ; but to his 


| God, who is Eternal Peace, and lives in Eternal 


Peace ; and in God he found rest, as a child finds 
it in his mother. Not in any assurance of what 
God would do for him—for he had no such assur- 
ance; but in God himself. Hope thou in God, he 
said to himself; and he answered, I will hope in 
God. He had notin this period of disaster to con- 
struct a road to God. It was already built, and 
well trodden. And his feet ran nimbly and easily 
along it to his Divine Rest. 

3. With this preparation in old habits and a 
present struggle he brought the whole force of his 
strong, resolute will to bear upon his couch. “I 


will both lay me down in peace and sleep,”’ he said ; 


‘for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
The soul is intended to be master of the body, the 
spirit of the brain, the man of his circumstances. 
Napoleon compares his mind to a case of drawers, 
each with its own appropriate subject. ‘“ When I 
wish to turn from one subject to another,” he says, 
**T close one drawer and open another. When I 
wish to rest, I close them all and go to sleep.” A 


rare gift, this, but I am sure that it is cultivable. I 
have tried every expedient for going to sleep; but 


I have never found any comparable to simple 
resolution. I stand at the gateway of my mind, 
resolutely shut out every thought that attempts to 
enter, and succeed. When they find they cannot 
get in, they give it up and leave me. I am not 
always equally successful ; but I can now generally 
go to sleep at any time on five minutes’ notice, and, 
if need be, for five minutes’ nap. There is a great 
power in a resolute J will. I believe few of us 
realize how much power there is in it. 

And so, accustomed to turn his thoughts at night 
to God ; fighting resolutely against the doubts and 
fears which tried to bar his way; casting all his 
care on God, who cared for him; believing that 
his sin was forgiven, though he was suffering the 
penal consequences of it; and resolving that sleep 
was his duty to-night, because life and vigor were 
his need and duty to-morrow, he was able, when 
the eastern sun shone over the hills of Bashan 
upon: his rude, temporary encampment, to rise re- 
freshed, and sing for his matin this song: 

“T cried unto the Lord with my voice, and he 
heard out of his holy hill. I laid me down and 
slept; I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID’S REBELLIOUS SON. 
By Emity HuntiIneton MILLER. 


BAP CHILDREN. We sometimes wonder 

that good men like Eli and Samuel and David 
should have had bad sons; but it is not enough 
for parents to do right themselves, or simply to 
teach their children what the right way is: they 
must see to it that they do right. They must 
teach them the fear of the Lord when they are 
young, and train them in his ways. Just as a tree 
that has not yet grown strong and stiff must be 
tied to a stake that it may not become crooked, 
and as a vine must be fastened to a frame to teach 
it to climb upward instead of running along the 
ground, so children must be held to right ways 
until they are old enough and wise enough to 
choose them for themselves. Some of King 
David’s sons had heathen mothers who were not 
likely to teach them that the eyes of the Lord were 
in every place, or that the Lord had said, “‘ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 


long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” 

Absalom. One of these sons who had a heathen 
mother was Absalom. He was very handsome, 
and his father was proud of his beauty and loved 
him best of all, but he showed his love in a very 
foolish way. Instead of teaching him obedience 
and self-control, so that he might be fitted to rule 
over others, he always allowed him to have his 
own way. The Bible tells us, “ His father had 
never displeased him, or said to him, ‘ Why do you 
so?’”’ and instead of returning his father’s love, 
this uncontrolled boy grew up to be a selfish, head- 
strong, treacherous man, who plotted to steal his 
father’s kingdom and take his life. 

His treachery. Absalom expected to be king 
after his father, but by and by he grew impatient 
and made up his mind to take the kingdom away 
from him. First he prepared for himself chariots 
and horses, and fifty men to run before him, so 


that he might make a splendid appearance, and 


the people might understand he was the favorite 

Stealing hearts. Absalom knew he must win 
the love of the people if he would have them make 
him king, but he did not trust to goodness and real 
kindness for this. He meant to draw their love 
away from his father. So he went every day to 
the place where the people came for judgment, 
and stood there by the gate. He went very early, 
and when a man would come he would question 
him about his trouble and tell him that he was right 
and ought to have justice, but, unfortunately, the 
king di not attend to such matters. He would 
say, ““O that I were made judge! I would do 
justice to every man.” Then when any of the 
people bowed down before him to do him honor, 
he would take him by the hand and kiss him, as if 
he were his brother; and so he went on for years, 
till he had s‘olen the hearts of the people away 
from his father. 

Absalom’s plan. All this time David had not 
suspected any mischief, but when Absalom thought 
the right time had come he asked his father to let 
him go down to Hebron to offer a sacrifice. Once 
Absalom had fled for his life to his grandfather in 
Syria, after he had _ treacherously killed his 
brother, and he told his father that while he was 
there he had promised, if the Lord would bring 
him safely back again, he would serve him. King 
David was very glad to hear that his son was 
going to serve the Lord, so he blessed him and let 
him go. Absalom took with him two hundred 
chosen men out of Jerusalem, but he did not tell 
them what he really meant to do. _He sent for 
Ahithophel, the priest, David’s own counselor, and 
he set spies in the principal cities, who were told: 
‘““As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, 
then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron.” 

Success. Everything seemed to prosper. Ahitho- 
phel, the priest, was with Absalom, and in that 
day everybody regarded the words of Ahithophel 
as if they were the very words of God. News 
came back to Jerusalem that Absalom was made 
king, and that the hearts of the people were turned 
after him. When David heard this he fled with 
his friends from the. city, and Absalom came and 
took possession. The old king went weeping and 
sorrowing away to the wilderness, and the wicked 
son reigned in his place. But David had not lost 
his trust in God. He said, “If the Lord accepts 
me I shall come back,’ and out in the desolate 
wilderness he prayed: “ ‘Thou, Lord, art a shield ~ 
for me. I laid me down and slept; I awaked; for 
the Lord sustained me. I will not be afraid of ten 
thousands of people.” 

The Lord did not forsake David, and this wicked 
son, who had so dishonored and deceived his 
father, had a very short triumph, and then was cut 
off in the midst of his days, while David lived to 
old age and left his kingdom to a son who feared 
and loved the Lord. David wrote: “Many are 
the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord de- 
livereth him out of them all.” That is very true, 
but some of David’s afflictions would never have 
come upon him if he had been a wiser father to 
his children, or had not married heathen wives 
whose teachings were stronger than his counsels 
and example. 


You have no right to reckon on God’s help and 
protection and guidance, and all the other splendid 
privileges which He promises to “the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ,” until you have this 
first blessing, the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; 
for it is “in” Jesus Christ that all the promises of 
God are Yea and Amen.—( Havergal. 
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NECESSITY FOR THE CHRISTIAN world was ripe for Christianity when its founder | At single stroke the glory, power, and civilization 
lived and taught. It is urged that Roman suprem- | of Rome are laid in the dust, and the world is given 


CHURCH. . 
By THE Rev. J. C. Witson, M.A.? 


‘* And he gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for 
the perfecting of the saints unto the work of ministering. 
unto the building up of the body of Christ: till we all attain 
unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.’’—Eph. iv., 11-13. 


ROMINENT among the forces that have been 

at work in human history are these two: in- 

dividualism and socialism. They correspond to 

the two great forces in nature—repulsion and at- 
traction. > 

Individualism is the disintegrating force. It 
reduces society to its prime factors, separates it 
into its smallest parts, atomizes it. Socialism is 
the organizing force. It brings together the sep- 
arated parts, builds them into a symmetrical whole, 
and binds them together by common interests and 
common aims. 

At first individualism reigned. Men lived apart. 
The family was the unit. Each man’s hand was 
against his neighbor. Later on the family inter- 
ests were merged in the tribal. The tribe at length 
develaped into the state, and society was instituted. 
The state soon rose into prominence at the expense 
of the individual. He lost his personal significance 
and became as nothing, while the state was every- 
thing. This change did not come about suddenly ; 
it was the work of centuries. Gradually the one 
force was overcome by the other, not without con- 
flict and stubborn resistance. Sometimes the two 
forces existed side by side and contended each for 
the mastery; yet socialism was destined to tri- 
umph, and the idea of the nation was to supplant 
that of the family and the tribe. Not that these 
were to become extinct, but they were to become 
parts of a greater whole. 

Modern society is in a great measure the result- 
ant of these two forces. ‘The individual no longer 
stands alone, separated from his kind ; neither is he 
lost in the aggregate of individuals called the state. 
As a man he has rights and privileges, dwells 
within a charmed circle of personality, with free- 
dom of thought and liberty of speech universally 
accorded him; ac the same time he is a member of 
the state, amenable to its laws, responsible for its 
purity and safety, and recognizes his duties to all 
other men. 

Now, what is found to be true of man in this re- 
spect politically and socially is no less true of him 
religiously. Almost at the beginnings of history we 
find the devotees of the Egyptian and Persian re- 
ligions withdrawing from the world for the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life, while at the same time a 
large majority of their contemporaries were drawn 
more closely together by the social instinct for the 
same purpose. In the Christian Church the two 
great movements of inonasticism and the consolida- 
tion of the church kept pace together. The one 
was an attempt to save the man regardless of the 
world, the other an effort to save the individual by 
saving the world. The one had for its object purity 
of life by separation from the world, the other 
sought a purity so;divine as to throw off the very 
touch of pollution, and of its own virtue purge the 
unclean thing. The one fled from the world that 
it might not be destroyed by it, the other drew so 
close to the world that it could not be hurt by its 
strokes. 

The words of Christ which taught men that they 
were to be in the world and not of it, the command 
of Paul to the Corinthians that they separate them- 
selves from their idolatrous surroundings, and the 
exhortation to the Philippians to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling, together with 
many like passages, have been seized upon by men 
of ascetic tendencies as arguments for the hermit 
life ; while the more general teachings of personal 
responsibility have tended to foster a certain indi- 
vidualism in Christianity. Yet there has always 
existed a more widespread conviction that the 
religion of the Christ dealt with the race as a whole ; 
that it is to save the world, and that its votaries are 
a body of believers and workers “ fitly joined and 
compacted together ”’ as a living organism for their 
own mutual help and encouragement, and for the 
better building up of the body of Christ. The very 
times in which Christianity had its birth, as well as 
the nature of the religion itself, demanded that it 
take on this strong and permanent form. 

1. The organization of the church was necessary 
in order to preserve the principles of spiritual life 
inculeated by Christ. It is often said that the 
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acy had prepared men for a universal religion, 
the prevalence of the Greek language furnished a 
vehicle for its propagation, and the system of great 
highways throughout the empire made it possible to 
preach the Gospel to all nations. The low standard 
of morals, the decadence of old religions, and the 
prevalence of skepticism and atheism in the time 
of the Cesars, are said to have made welcome a 
religion which promised to deliver men from the 
degradations, uncertainties, and unrest in which 
they found themselves involved. Yet it goes with- 
out saying that an irreligious age, a debauched 
society, a corrupt despotic government, was not cal- 
culated to foster a religion of purity, of liberty, and 
of self-denial. Czsar Augustus could not have 
found much congenial to his tastes in the teachings 
of the Nazarene. Indeed, we can scarcely conceive 
of an age more hostile to Christian teachings, 
and none could have treated them with greater con- 
tempt or their author with more undisguised scorn. 

On the positive side the character of these teach- 
ings was not adopted either to conciliate men or 
to win their support. All classes in society came 
equally under its censure and rebuke. All alike were 
pricked in their hearts and were made to tremble 
by the unqualified condemnations of the Apostles. 
In the triumph of Christianity the Jew saw the 
annihilation of his time-honored worship, and if the 
new doctrines took root in the minds of men, he 
foresaw that the teachings of Moses must be 
annulled. Tothe Roman the disciples of Christ 
were but a heretical sect of the Jews, outlawed 
according to the statutes of the Empire, and regarded 
with suspicion because of their secret meetings. In 
Greece the claim to universality, and Paul's phi- 
losophy of God, of sin, and of redemption, were but 
the foolish superstitions of a barbarian mind. The 
persecutions which began among the Jews and 
secured the crucifixion of Christ, and which con- 
tinued with increasing malignity through three 
centuries, threatened the extinction of Christian 
teachings as well as its advocates. It is not diffi- 
cult to see what must have been the fate of Chris 
tianity at its very outset if it had been left to itself 
as a purely individual faith. Christ’s teachings 
had taken but little root in his disciples’ minds ; they 
were sadly misunderstood, and would soon have 
died from lack of internal force had it not been that 
the feeble germs of their struggling life were 
brought close together in the Christian Church and 
there warmed and cherished by mutual sympathy 
and help. And if by any means Christianity had 
survived the feebleness of its own beginnings and 
the cruel persecutions of its enemies, and had con- 
tinued to win for itself adherents, simply as a sys- 
tem of truth, what must have become of it alla 
little later when the barbaric hordes of the North 
swept down upon Rome, dissolving the bands of 
the Empire, disorganizing society, and throwing all 
things human into chaos? 

It early became apparent to the disciples that 
the faith and worship they prized more than life 
could only be secured to each one of them as it 
became first the possession and of interest to the 
whole body of believers. They saw that the 
individual Christian life was possible only under 
social conditions. Drawn together at first by the 
attraction of a common faith and worship, they 
were soon driven to seek its preservation as well as 
their own safety in the united strength and warm 
sympathy of all believers. And this they found in 
the * ecclesia,” the body of believers “called out ” 
for worship or protection, and which, in the first 
centuries, was the church. Long and _ fiercely 
waged was this battle between the teachings of 
Christ and the worldliness of men. During five 
centuries the vanguard of the Church was deafened 
by the din of battle and covered with its dust and 
blood ; but the standard was ever borne aloft by 
united strength, and the sign of the cross conquered. 
And now, at the opening of the sixth century, behold 
what the consolidation of believers hath wrought! 
It has preserved the teachings of Christ; it has 
disseminated them among the nations; it has con- 
verted the hearts of men to its support; it has 
mounted the throne of the Czsars and sits securely 
there. But yetmore! Feel the earth now tremble 
with the tread of mighty hosts; hear the distant 
thunder of their march as it rolls from hill to hill, 
from mountain to mountain! See the ruler of the 
world’s destiny blanch and crouch terrified as the 
human avalanche sweeps irresistibly onward, nearer 
and still nearer. The imperial eagles fall before it, 
the Roman army is itself annihilated, and the 
Empire of the Cesars exists henceforth but in name. 


heard a voice that stays the ruthless hand of the 
despoiler and stills the despairing wail of the 
despoiled. It is no uncertain sound; for it is the 
voice of the Christian Church. There is authority 
in its tone, and when it speaks all men listen and 
obey. Calmly the Christian Church emerges from 
the storm ; in serene complacency she plants her feet 
upon the seven hills, and in undaunted confidence 
elevates the standard of the cross, before which 
Goth and Vandal fall, in fitting homage to a power 
mightier than they. There is something sublime 
in this picture of the Church lifting up a standard 
of righteousness, of justice, and of truth, against a 
flood of cruelty and rage; something marvelous in 
the strength with which she grasps the scepter 


fallen from nerveless hands, and commands order — 


out of chaos. Unshaken she stands when all things 
earthly are removed, and builds for herself a per- 
manent habitation and a firm throne. “A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.” “If ye love me, keep my command- 
nts.” A few men hear the words and heed the 
command. The few grow into an innumerable 
multitude. The commands of Christ rule his dis- 
ciples, his disciples rule the world. Thus have been 
preserved to us the principles taught by Christ. 
2. A second necessity for the Christian Church 
an organization lay in the nature of the religion 
of Christ, which requires the religious life to be 
perfected in the individual. It is for the perfect- 


ing of the saints. It is greatly to be deplored that — 


ny necessity is felt to discuss the relation of the 
Church to the religious life of the individual. But 
there is a movement afoot that calls for serious 
consideration from earnest Christians. It is osten- 
sibly a movement in social and religious reform ; 
really it is for the subversion of the power and in- 
fluence of the Church. It is charged against her 
that she produces churchmen fond of place and 
power, rather than Christians full of love and good- 
ness; that she is in league with the rich rather than 
the champion of the poor; that she is the instru- 
ment of tyranny, superstition, and oppression, when 
she ought to be cn the side of mercy, truth, and 
justice. Then, again, within the Church the two 
ideas of a personal religion and a social organiza- 
tion have become separated. The definition of 
religion is often given as a personal relationship 
between the soul of man and his God. A priest- 
hood, a liturgy, an organization equipped and 
manned for religious work, are to some minds but 
so many hindrances to the growth of spiritual life 
in the soul. They acknowledge the Church as an 
indispensable necessity ; but the simpler its worship, 


the looser its organization, the more limited its re- 
quirements, the better they are pleased. The final 


sacrifice was offered with too great suffering to be 
ever repeated even in symbol, and the rending of 


the veil before the holy place was purchased at too © 


great a cost ever to be repaired. Our high priest 
has ascended, making henceforth all who believe 
kings and priests unto God. Here, indeed, is a 
great truth; namely, the soul that cannot stand 
before God without the offices of a priest, and make 
its wants known without the aid of a liturgy, is 
enslaved indeed. But I apprehend there is another 
side to the question. While religion is not the 
creature of an organization and a ritual, neither is 
it merely a private relationship between the soul 
and God. Religion is a thing of the whole life, and 
affects all the relations of man with man. Private 
and social, political and business, life—all must be 
influenced by the far deeper and all-powerful relig- 
ious life. Man’s religious life is one of dependence. 
“ Let us consider one another to provoke unto good 
works; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is.” “ For he 
gave some to be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and _ teachers, 
for the perfecting of the saints unto the work of 
ministering, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ.” 

Here, certainly, it would seem that the apostles 
emphasized the interdependence of all believers. 
They are bound together, as it were, in an indisso- 
luble relationship, upon which they are mutually 
dependent for development and growth in the 
Christian life. It is a broad life, as well as a deep 
one. The limits of its action may be narrow, but 
it deals with boundless truths—the truth of God, 
of man, and immortality. No single mind can 


over to anarchy, to plunder, and to barbaric cruelty. : 
Yet, in the midst of all this ruin, while the walls of 
the Eternal City are still smoking and the cry of , 
ee despair rings above the shout of victory, there is 7 
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hope to compass these truths and realize the experi- 
ences growing out of them. There must be a 
diversity of minds, and to each his own gift. 
There must be numerous revelations, and with each 
its own experience. Each revelation is closely 
related to every other, and together they make up 
the completed whole. Cut off any single truth 
from those to which it stands related, isolate it as 
the central point of a system, and the result will 
inevitably be a one-sided, disjointed belief, extremely 
pernicious to any symmetrical Christian develop- 
ment. The doctrine of faith issues in mysticism, 
the doctrine of works in utilitarianism and material- 
ism, the doctrine of sovereignty in election, and the 
doctrine of free grace in universalism. Take the 
“isms” and the “schisms” that have divided the 
church from the beginning, and see how many have 
been the product of some single mind cut off from 
the modifying influences of the Church, and living 
a life of extreme individualism. It is from the 
hermitage and the cell, from the seclusion of the 
study and the isolated conditions of life in which 
good men often immure themselves, that the mon- 
sters of belief have issued that have preyed upon 
the essential life of the Church and devoured its 
peace. ‘Truth is a perfectcircle. It is revealed to 
men by segments. [Each receives his portion, and, 
laying it side by side with the gift vouchsafed to 


- other souls, he sees its true relations and knows 


the harmony of the whole. As one descends the 
staircase at Niagara, he looks out at the windows as 
he goes, and beholds at first only a thick bank of 
mist. A little lower down the mist begins to gleam 
and shimmer in the sunlight, and is soon broken 
here and there by arcs of radiant color. And 


when at length he stands upon the lowest rock and 


looks up through the fog, with the sun striking it 
through from the top, he beholds a perfect rainbow 
starting from his feet and spanning the whole great 
chasm. The broken arcs are come together, and, 
as they stand related to each other, are seen to be 
no mere rays of light flecking the white mist of 
the waters, but parts of a perfect whole—the true 
analysis of the sun’s light. The individual life of 
the Christian, however brightly it may shine against 
the dead, cold fog of the world’s selfishness.and sin, 
standing apart from the life of the Church is but a 
broken are of the great bow of promise in which it 
was meant to have a place. It is equally so with 
the Church as a whole; at no stage of its progress 
can it be said to be complete. It is ever moving to 
the realization of the perfect ideal of Christian life. 
Each age takes up that which was true and good in 
the preceding age, and, with an added increment 


from its own life, bequeaths it to the age that fol- 


lows. At every step there are fresh discoveries of 
truth, new illustrations of virtue, deeper and richer 
experiences. So shall the growth go on, until the 
Church of every age is brought together as a whole, 
its growth completed, and measuring to the full 
stature of Christ. ‘True to this high aim, she has 
ever drawn within herself the best of every age. 
Lovers of truth, followers of virtue, seekers after 
God, have everywhere gathered about the cross, 
and in the church, dwelling beneath its shadow, 
have found themselves complete. 

3. The third necessity for the Church lay in the 
nature of Christianity as a universal religion. 
Here again the difficulty arises of reconciling the 
claims of the Gospel as a gospel of liberty and love, 
with the claims of the Church as an institution for 
law and government; the command of Paul, 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,” with the claim of Christ, “Thou sayest that 
Iam aking.” It is plain that kingship implies 
society, social order, and government. It is equally 
true that good government is so far from curtailing 
personal freedom that it is attended by increased 
spontaneity and greater liberty. For society is a 
living organism, a body with head and members, of 
which every member contributes to the welfare of 
every other. 

Consider also the magnitude of the labors that 
faced the early disciples. The nations of the earth 
were to be won for Christ. To this end plans 
must be wisely concerted, harmoniously adopted, 
and firmly and steadily executed. A conquest that 
was to extend to all nations, an Empire that should 
be universal, a kingdom that was to fill the earth, 
could only be realized by the unity of those to whom 
the work was committed. The consolidation of the 
Chureh and the rise of the Papacy was not alto 
gether by accident, nor the result of priestly ambi- 
tion only. It was in the nature of things. The 
obligation laid upon the disciples to enlighten the 


- hations with the Gospel, and the necessity for 


concerted action in such a work, gave promi- 


and all ungodliness. 


nence and then supremacy to the church that was 
wisest to plan and strongest to execute. As 
new fields open and missionary effort extends, the 
necessity for concerted action becomes more and 
more apparent. Missionary spirit is indeed the life 
of the Church, but the Church is the body in which 
the spirit breathes and through which it acts. 
Destroy the body and the spirit vanishes, its activi- 
ties among men cease. . 

Now, these are but three out of many reasons 
which might be urged for the existence of the 
Christian Church. It is to preserve the teachings 
of Christ, to foster the individual religious life, and 
to disseminate the Gospel among the nations. Few 
lives are so full and strong that they can afford to 
stand alone. The leaven of the Gospel still works, 
and with increasing power, but it has not yet leav- 
ened the whole lump. The world is still so dia- 
metrically opposed to Christianity that “if a man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” Everywhere there is oppression, impurity, 
There is unscrupulous ambi- 
tion, organized lust, licensed intemperance, con- 
doned falsehood, and legal slavery. ‘These things 
exist to-day under the sanction of the modern 
Ceesars, and menace the spiritual life of men as 
they did nineteen centuries ago. The Church came 
in to oppose these evils, and if they have abated 
any it is because the Church has made war against 
them. And if they are to be exterminated from 
off the face of the earth, it will be because the 
organized body of believers stand in solid phalanx 
lifting up the standard of the Cross against them. 
The Church is an army without a truce, enlisted 
for no single battle, but for a long drawn cam- 
paign. She knows no compromise. Only the 
complete surrender and absolute destruction of that 
against which she fights can terminate the warfare. 
She has plucked the sword from Eden’s gate, and 
is pledged to keep it unsheathed until she accom- 
plish the overthrow of the old enemy who seduced 
our first parents and laid waste a paradise. Every 
true heart, every pure soul, every strong arm, is 
needed to swell the ranks and push the battle to 
the gates. None who love truth and esteem virtue 
and believe in goodness can afford to stand idly by, 
much less to jeer at those who fight, or pour con- 
tempt upon their hard-pressed and sometimes fal- 
tering line. If the sanctity of the home is to be 
maintained and the morals of your children to go 
unscathed, it must be done by purifying first the 
moral atmosphere of the whole community. The 
purity of all must be secured in order that the purity 
of one shall be unspotted, such is the close connec- 
tion between individual and community and their 
action and reaction upon each other. If the spirit 
of Christ is to be preserved, and the lofty ideal 
that he taught is to be reached, it must be through 


the harmony of his followers and their concerted . 


action to that end. Therefore were the offices in 
the church distributed, and the gifts and graces of 
the Christian life divided, in order that the saints 
might be made perfect “ unto the work of minister- 
ing, unto the building up of the body of Christ, till 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
RESULTS OF TRUSTING IN THE LORD. 
(Psalm xxvi., 1-12; xxv., 2, 20.) 

By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


ANY are the songs of trust among the Psalms. 
The attitude of trust seems to be inseparable 
from a life of high and noble devotion. Great em- 
phasis is to-day rightly placed upon the need of 
activity, of efficiency, of all that class of exercises 
of the soul which touch our brother man. But in 
the midst of all this, let us re-emphasize also the 
blessedness of trust. What, then, are some of the 
results of trusting in the Lord ? 
1. A trustful relation to God results in a very 
close relation. Trust views us as related to our 


Father in an intimate way. To the trustful Chris- | 


tian God is very near. The very thought of trust 
suggests our Godward direction of life. It is 
needed to complement the activity and practical 
organizing power seen in our relation to each other 
and the outside work. Even in the Lord’s work 
we cannot afford to be so driven, so busy, that the 
element of trust, of intimacy with God, will be over- 
shadowed (Ps. exii., 7). 

2. Trust in God accompanies that character to 


1 For the week beginning October 27. 


holiness. 
'two ways: either as the means and instrument, or 


which God seems very real. We all, at times, are 
greatly troubled because God does not seem real. 
Where this is the case, we shall generally find that, 
though there is no denial of fidelity to our duties, or 
of our desires and endeavors, yet we are not trusting. 
To many a poor and obscure Christian God is a very 
close friend. What seasons of communion, almost 
face to face! What hours of blissful meditation! 
And always, as if in explanation, what trust! (Ps. 
xxii., 4,5; xxvili., 7; xci., 2.) 

3. Trust in God is often our greatest relief in the 
face of difficulty, danger, distress, and doubt. The 
relief from trust is indicated almost in every Psalm. 
It is the only preservative. Possessed by this, per- 
secution and neglect will not make us bitter. Sor- 
row will mellow, and not make hard. Difficulties 
will stimulate rather than discourage. Nor are we 
to forget what is a great comfort to us, that many 
whose trust is most complete have been able to 
learn how to become stronger in spite of—yes, by 
means of—their hard lessons (Ps. xxxi., 14, 15; 
xxxvil., 5; xl., 3; lwi., 3, 4, 11). 

4. Trust is the greatest beautifier of character. 
A trustful life is a lovely life, especially if that 
trust be seen in a life over which wild tempests 
have raged. This divine artist works from within 
outwards, till the whole man glows with warmth 
and grace. Trust seems to be the beautiful character 
which results from the combination in one life of 
er three graces, faith, hope, and love (Ps. lxxxiv., 

| 

5. Trust is always sure to be accompanied by 
noble companions, so that, when it enters and 
possesses the heart, it will always eat bread with 
other helpers. Peace and hope and love and joy, 
and many other kindred friends, meet in our life, 
and with their chorus of songs fill our lives with 
melody. The more a man trusts, the more will he 
work, and the more intense will be his horror at 
sin (Ps. xxxi., 6; xxxii., 10; xxxvii., 3). 

6. A very special result of trust is an assured 
confidence in the triumph of God’s cause. The 
effect of such a close communion with God and. 
loving reliance upon him is to open our eyes to the 
divine forces which are on our side. Men of trust 
have seen far and seen much. The world around is 
to them full of God. His promises are surer than 
the visible occurrences around them. They build, 
with a sublime confidence which is always marvel- 
ous to the world, upon God’s Word. And thus they 
are thoroughly independent. They can neither be 
scared, nor fooled, nor chilled. They are therefore 
stable. Everything else than God seems so short- 
lived and insecure and unsatisfactory that it pre- 
sents no attraction (2 Kings xviii., 5; Ps. xxi., 7— 
exxv., 1). 

7. How ean such trust be acquired? Since those 
to whom the lesson was hardest have learned it, all 
can. 

By obedience and service; by the habit of con- 
stant communion ; by making his Word our precious 
and careful study; by ministering to the spiritual 
needs of others; by fellowship with those who trust ; 
by the thankful spirit. 

References: Ps. iv., 5; ix., 10; xiii., 5; xxxiii., 
21; lii., 8; lxii., 8; Ixxxvi., 2; exix., 42; ii., 12; 
xxxiv., 8; xviii., 30; xxxi., 19; xxxvi., 7; Ixi., 4. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Religion is in its essence an inward and spiritual 
Outward actions can be considered but 


else as the fruits and effects, of holiness.—{ Lucas. 


If it be true for me that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” then, by grace of 
God, I will henceforth live as one should live who 
has been washed in the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—[ Hedley Vicars. 


In the secret of His presence, 
How my soul delights to hide ! 
Oh, how precious are the lessons 
Which I learn at Jesu’s side ! 
Earthly cares can never vex me, 
Neither trials lay me low, 
For when Satan comes to tempt me, 
To the secret p'ace I go. 
—[E. L. Goreh. 


The letter goes, but the spirit abides. In the 
Spirit of Christ and of God we have a foundation 
that can never be shaken, an influence that will not 
stay its gracious work till all the wandering sheep 
of humanity, away there on the cold hills and in 
the pitiless wastes, be gathered by the voice of the 
one Shepherd into the ample area of the one Fold. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


— subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a age stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Will you be so kind as to give me some points on the fol- 
lowing subject: Results of trusting in the Lord? What are 
some of them ? W. B. L. 

The results are good according as the trust is intelli- 
gent. Trust in God, rightly exercised, is trust in God’s 
commandments, resulting in obedience and its bless- 
ings. It is trust in a present God who not only spoke 
to the Bible writers, but speaks directly to us in con- 
science. It is trust in the promises of God, with a 
resulting experience of mercy and peace. It is trust, 
not only in the ends which we believe God will secure, 
but in the means which he has appoivted whereby to 
secure them. It is both passive and active. Paul’s 
behavior in the shipwreck is a good illustration of it. 
Take a concordance and you will find abundant state- 
ments of the results of trusting in the Lord. 


A few weeks ago there was in The Christian Uniona para 
aph in which was refuted the oft-used ‘argument that 
hrist—by his words, ** The poor ye have always with you ” 
—taught that it was right that poverty should always exist. 
Will you kindly explain the verse again, as I cannot find the 
paragraph ? E. B. 
Jesus did not say, “The poor ye must have always,” 
as if by necessity or right ; nor “ye shall have,” as if 
in perpetuity ; but simply “ye have,” as an existing 
fact, however caused or however continuing. To make 
anything else out of it than the recognition of a then 
existing state of things is altogether arbitrary. 


What is ‘*‘ The Church of Christ (scientist),’’ and how should 
requests for letters of admission and commendation thereto 
be treated by Evangelical Churches ? 

The character of any local association so called is 
best known to its neighbors, among whom we pre- 
sume our friend to be. Churches professing to be 
Christian should not be discriminated against by other 
Christian churches, any further than it is clear that 
they teach or practice what is contrary to the teachings 
of Christ. Conscientious loyalty to Christ and his word 
is the sole evangelical criterion. 


Will you answer in your columns as to what extent, or 
rather in what sense, Christ came to establish a Church ? Or 
was his mission to inculcate principles upon which churches 
should be founded ? J. T. E. 

Christ came to gather all men into one (John xvii, 
20). This contemplated ay, a primarily at least, 
spiritual. In this sense the Westminster Confession 
says that the Catholic Church consists of the whole 
number of the elect gathered into one under Christ as 
head. The formal and visible organization of a church 
is subordinate to this higher unity of the spirit, and 
tends to result from it. As such a result, it may there- 
fore also be regarded as Christ’s object. 


A member of my Sunday-school class to-day asked the 
question, *‘ What became of the ark of the covenant, and 
where do we last hear of it ?’’ I was unable to reply. Will 
you kindly inform me ? E. D. B. 

We last hear of it in the time of Josiah, who rein- 
stated it in the place from which, probably, Manasseh 
had removed it. It was, in all likelihood, removed or 
destroyed in the overthrow by Nebuchadnezzar. See 
2 Chron. xxxiii., 7—xxxv., 3 ; also 2 Esdras x., 22. 


Is there a work on the Book of Genesis free from the slav- 
ish subserviency of the commentaries to ecclesiastical preju- 
dices, and written in a spirit which is at once scholarly and 
reverent ? Be 


We can heartily recommend “The Book of Genesis,” 
by Mareus Dods, D.D. (New York: Armstrong & 


Son.) 


You mention in your pee a new cover for Mason’s fruit 
jars having a porcelain disk to keep down the fruit, and say 
they can be obtained with or without the jar. Would you 
confer a favor on people interested by mentioning where s 


The porcelain tops for the Mason fruit jars can be 
obtained from Lewis & Conger, 601 and 603 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. The tops for pint jars cost 
seventy cents per dozen; for quart jars seventy-five 
cents per dozen. 


In answering the question as to which is the best Botany 
and Geology for a private student (Inquiring Friends, Octo- 
ber 10), Gray’s ** Field, Forest, and Garden,”’ mentioned in 
your reply to O. M. C., is an analytical key only. The 

‘School and Field Botany ’’ is composed of the ‘* Lessons in 
Botany and the Field, Forest, and Garden Botany,”’ and 
is ssiaieakty what you intended to recommend. May I also 
suggest that for one studying Geology by himself there is, 
perhaps, no book as suitable as Professor A. Winchell’s 
** Geological Studies’’ (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.). ‘ Out- 
lines of Field Geology,’’ by A. Geikie (Macmillan & Co.), is 
excellent for field work. ‘*‘Common Minerals and Rocks,”’ 
by W. O. Crosby (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), is ek ad 

pted to studying the rocks. _W. 


A lady offers to send her copies of The Christian Union 

and of ** The Nation,’’ after reading, to some minister or 

home missionary in the far West who is willing to pay the 
postage. P., care editor of Inquiring Friends. 


RELIGIous News. 


EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THIRD WEEK’S SESSIONS. 


ie discussion as to the desirability of continu- 
ing the work of revising the Prayer-Book was 
resumed on Monday. The matter before the 


tee, composed of bishops and deputies, to prepare 
a Prayer-Book, embodying the alterations and 
additions which have been proposed, for adop- 
tion in 1892. An attempt to table the resolution 
was defeated, and it was placed upon the calendar. 
The discussion was then postponed until the next 
day, and the House of Deputies, after receiving 
and referring various resolutions relating to ques- 
tions still to be discussed, joined with the House of 
Bishops, and sat for the rest of the day as the 
Board of Missions. Dr. Johnson, the Missionary 
Bishop of Western Texas, made a very plain- 
spoken appeal for the Convention to give more 
time to church and missionary work and less to 
“tinkering canons and rubrics.” Bishop Leonard, 


of Nevada and Utah, and Bishop Kendrick, of | 


New Mexico and Arizona, described the difficulties 
of missionary work in their fields, and the progress 
which was being made. The Board of Missions 
adopted two resolutions in regard to work among 
the colored people—one appropriating $40,000 


annually, in addition to special offerings, for the | 


mission; and the second instructing the Commis- 
sion to report what changes in the Constitution are 
necessary to render its work more effective. The 
excellent work of Bishop Dudley in the evangeliza- 
tion of the colored people was commended by a 
special resolution, and the Board urged him to con- 
tinue and extend it. 

The debate on the committee reports on Prayer- 
Book revision came to a close on Tuesday. Dr. 
Huntington spoke against the amendment offered 
to the effect that no further revision should be made 
after this Convention. Dr. Huntington divided 
the minority report into three parts—one of which 
he characterized as rhetorical and redundant, the 
second as erroneous, and the third as imaginative. 
The erroneous part was that, in his view, which 
represented the majority as desiring to continue the 
revision indefinitely. For the minority the most 
notable arguments were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Christian, of Newark, Dr. Swope, and the Rev. 
Dr. Goodwin. Dr. Swope said: 

“The committee should have prepared a Book of 
Offices only. It transcended its powers when it touched 
the Prayer-Book. Yet it proposed eighty-one distinct 
resolutions, not in regard to the Book of Offices, but in 
regard to the Book of Common Prayer. The Prayer- 
Book was at one time regarded as a sacred thing, but 
now the spirit of unrest characteristic of the nineteenth 
century has entered the Church ; the flood-gates are 
lifted ; chaos has come again. I make the assertion 
without fear of contradiction that to-day no man can 
enter the sixty or eighty Episcopal churches in New 
York and find the services in any two alike.” 

Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks declared that he wanted 
the question of the revision kept open for the very 
reason for which Dr. Swope wanted it closed ; be- 
cause to leave the Prayer-Book subject to future 
alteration prevented what was really more or less a 
superstitious reverence for it. After a summing up 
on the part of the majority by the Rev. Dr. Hart, 
of Connecticut, a vote was taken, with the following 
result in favor of further consideration of the report 
of the majority of the Committee on Revision : Cleri- 
cal vote—Dioceses voting, 50; yeas, 20; nays, 23 ; 
divided, 7. Lay vote—Dioceses voting, 47; yeas, 
19; nays, 23; divided, 5. 

On Wednesday, therefore, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to consider, one by one, such of the eighty- 
four alterations and additions recommended by the 
majority report as had already been adopted by the 
House of Bishops. It was at once seen that it did 
not follow that those who were in favor of the gen- 
eral principles of revision were also in favor of all 
the particular changes to be acted on. It was also 
evident that the House was not disposed to accept 
any additions to the Prayer-Book simply on the 
ground that they were contained inthe English serv- 
ice. A special reason of fitness, of literary cor- 
rectness and beauty, or of positive convenience was 
required for each alteration. Of the first sixteen 
changes considered only two or three were accepted. 
These included the prefixing of the words * From 
fire and flood” to the deprecation of the Litany 
beginning “ From lightning and tempest,” and the 
insertion of the word “earthquake ” in the depre- 


cation; and the adopting of special prayers for 
missions, for the unity of God’s people, for a child’s 
recovery from sickness, and for a safe return 
from voyage or travel—the last to be substituted 
for the “ Thanksgiving for the safe return from 
sea.” 

The Commission appointed to consider a possible 
basis of Christian unity reported through the Rev. 


H.C. D , of Louisiana, as follows: 
House of Deputies was Dr. Huntington’s resolution | 


which provided for the appointment of a commit- vention to confer with the organized Christian bodies of — 


the country, with a view to the ascertainment of a 


‘The commission appointed at the last General Con- 


basis whereby the restoration of Christian unity may be 
brought about, reports the probability of the accept- 
ance of the basis, as propounded by the House of 
Bishops at the last Convention, by several of the or- 
ganized bodies in question, and asks to have its powers 
enlarged, so as to permit it to enter into brotherly con- 
ference with all committees or commissions appointed 
to confer with it for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms of restoration to the faith of all those who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians on such basis. | 
“The Presbyterian General Assembly, the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutherans, the United Gen- 
eral Council South of the Evangelical Lutherans, and the 
Provincial Synod of the Moravians have each appointed 
commissions, with whom we are in active correspond- 
ence. 
“Your Commission desire to express their earnest 


| desire, in the interests of the promotion of Christian 


unity, that on all stated occasions of public worship 
opportunity be given toevery congregation of Christian 
men to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and creed, and to hear 
the Decalogue read to them.” 


_ The Commission was continued and authorized to 
confer with all or any similar commissions from 
other churches on a basis declared essential by the 
House of Bishops; that is to say, acceptance of 
the Old and New Testaments, of the Nicene Creed, 
of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and of the Historic Episcopate. | 3 
Dr. Huntington’s resolution for the appointment 


of a joint commission to prepare and submit to the 


next Convention a new edition of the standard 
Prayer-Book, to be known as the standard Prayer- 
Book of 1892, came up for final action on Thurs- 


day. In one of the short and pointed speeches 


which have been a striking feature in this Conven- 
tion, Dr. Huntington declared that the friends of 
_—— revision have no wish to prolong the 
fevision beyond 1892. The opposition seem to 
think that the wishes of the present revisers would 
have no power to prevent further action by the 


‘Convention in 1892. But on the vote being taken 


the resolution was adopted by a good majority. 

_ After also adopting, with a few slight changes, 
Dr. Huntington’s canon for the institution of an 
order of deaconesses, the deputies proceeded again 
to consider in Committee of the Whole the pro- 
posed alterations in the Prayer-Book. A debate 
of some length took place on the rubric making it 
lawful for the people to unite with the minister in 
reciting the prayer known as the “ General Thanks- 
giving.” The general feeling was with those who 
said that there was no reason attaching to this 


prayer that would not equally apply to all others — 


for the proposed joining in of the congregation ; 
the proposition was defeated by a vote of 175 
to 112. A resolution introduced by the Rev. 
Dr. Mann, directing the Committee on Liturgical 
Revision to add. to the Office for the Dead some 
suitable prayer commending a departed soul to its 
Creator, was also defeated. But Dr. Huntington’s 
“Short Office of Prayer for Sundry Occasions ”’ 
was adopted, although some delegates seem to think 
that it involved a recognition of the doctrine of 


purgatory. It should be noted that the Bishops 


the same day refused to adopt the addition to the 
“Prayer for the Church Militant” on the ground 
that it implied the praying for the dead. Among 
other actions taken by the Bishops was the refusal 
to concur with the House of Deputies” resolution 
permitting use of the new Hymnal pending its 
adoption by the next Convention. It concurred 
with the reappointment of the Commission on 
Christian Unity. 

_ Very little progress was made on Friday by the 
House of Deputies. Indeed, almost all of the time 
was spent in doing a second time as a House what 
had been done the day before in Committee of the 
Whole. The trifling amendments and changes in 
the Prayer-Book which had been adopted on Thurs- 
day were again reviewed by the House, and, although 
they had already been voted upon, they were again 
made the subject of discussion. The only debate 


of any consequence was on Dr. Huntington’s reso- 
lution in regard to his short “Office.” A report 
was read from the Committee on Canons in regard 


to the proposition to erect an Episcopal Missionary 
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jurisdiction over associated parishes of the colored 
race. ‘The report was strongly unfavorable to such 
action, as opposed to the history and traditional 
policy of the Church, and as being objectionable in 
recognizing a color line in church matters. ; 

In the House of Bishops the same day the resig- 
nations of the Bishops of Yeddo, Japan, and of Ohio 
were accepted. The Bishops declined to concur 
with the House of Deputies in regard to memorial- 
izing Congress to enact uniform divorce laws in the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, on the 
ground that it was not expedient at the present 
time. 

A public meeting in the interests of Christian 
missionary work among the colored people in the 
South was held in Chickering Hall Friday evening. 
Bishop Edwin G. Weed presided, and made the 
opening address, outlining the work done and the 
plans for the future. Stirring addresses were made 
by Bishop Mortz, of Liberia; the Rev. William V. 
Tunnel, of the Diocese of Long Island; the Rev. 
Thomas W. Cain, of the Diocese of Texas; and 
the Rev. Henry R. Sargent, of the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee. Much interest was manifested in the work 
by the large audience, and. a good collection was 


taken up for the use of the missionaries in the 


South. 

An agreement as to the date of adjournment was 
reached on Saturday, the noon of Thursday being 
It is believed that much of 
the business before the Convention will be left un- 
The revision matter was expedited a 
little on Saturday by its being determined not to go 
into Committee of the Whole, but to act directly as 
the House of Deputies. Fifteen changes were con- 
sidered ; most were slight and were accepted. The 
only one upon which there was serious debate was 
the proposal to introduce a rubric forbidding the 
priest to celebrate Holy Communion when there is 
no one present but himself to receive it. This was 


rejected, being condemned by many Low as well 


as High Church clergymen. Dr. Huntington, for 
instance, said that he condemned the rubric, though 
utterly opposed to the practice it forbade as one of 
the most pernicious of extreme ritualists. But the 
rubric itself, he thought, instead of being in the 
line of enrichment, was in the line of discipline, 
because the whole Communion Office is a protest 
against the doctrine aimed at in the proposed rubric, 
and because those who did what it was proposed to 
forbid would break any rubric on the subject that 
might be adopted. 

The House of Bishops voted on Saturday not to 
concur with the Deputies in adopting Dr. Hunting- 


ton’s Short Book of Offices. 


PRISON SUNDAY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

May we not hope that you will remind your readers 
that next Sunday, the 27th of October, is Prison Sunday ? 
Our work is most pressing. It is desirable to make at 
once a full examination of our county penal institutions, 


in order that a full report on their condition may be 


given to the public and to the Legislature. There is 
always a call for our interference to correct abuses in 
our county jails. Individual cases of unjust imprison- 
ment constantly call for our attention. The needy and 
innocent families of prisoners are a constant burden 
upon us. 

Our agent must go daily to the Tombs and to the 
Courts. In our department of discharged prisoners 
there are always men applying to us for aid who can by 
a little help be restored to society as honest, self-sup- 
porting members. We are sending libraries and books 
to jails where there is no work and no reading matter. 
In our new building we are able to furnish storage for 
the effects of prisoners—thus giving us a hold on them 
when they come out of prison. To support all this we 
must look to the philanthropic portion of the public. 
We need $6,000 for our work this year, and we need 
clothing, new or second hand, boots and shoes, books 
and magazines. These are the material things we need, 
but more than all we need the prayerful moral support 
of thinking people. Our work is one that is at once 
philanthropic and economic. It helps men who are 
desperate, and so saves and protects society against 
them. We hope that there will be a general observance 
of Prison Sunday by special services, sermons, collec- 
tions, and such an appeal as will result in much moral 
aud material succor coming, to this old Association 
how just completing its half-century of work as a 
factor in the social development of the State. 

W.M. F. Rounp, 
Corresponding Secretary, ete. 


_ —The Hartford Theological Seminary has a woman 
in the class of this year. She is the wife of a member 
of the senior class, and has entered upon a course 


of thorough preparation for foreign missionary serv- 
ice, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A correspondent from Colorado Springs writes : 
“Dr. Joseph T. Duryea gave the address of dedication 
at the opening of the new building at Colorado College 
which has been erected as a home for students. The 
college has begun its new year with the largest num- 
ber of students in its history—more than double that 
of last year—and that, too, after raising its standard to 
correspond with that of Yale and Amherst. A number 
of men have entered the college from the East who 
have gone there on account of their health or who wish 
to spend their lives in the New West.” 

—The decision of the National Congregational Coun- 
cil to render aid to the free churches of Norway and 
Denmark of the Congregational type was an important 
one. The matter came up upon a memorial addressed 
to the Council by such free churches in Norway, asking 
for aid in sustaining a training school for ministers 
and in sending out missionaries. Superintendent 
M. W. Montgomery reported the religious situation in 
Denmark such as appealed strongly to Christians in 
this land; and, inasmuch as the languages of Norway 
and Denmark are the same, he urged that a sympa- 
thetic response be made to the memorial, and a train- 
ing school started in one of those countries which 
should answer the needs of both. The Council voted 
to take up this work, and appointed a committee con- 
sisting of M. W. ey Simeon Gilbert, Joseph 
W. Cooper, Philip W. Moen, and Albert E. Dunning, 
to superintendend the raising and the expenditure of 
the $5,000 needed for this work. 

—The Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Hartley, pastor of the 


Reformed church of Utica, for a long time a promi- 


nent minister of that Church, one of the Trustees 
of Rutgers College, and a Visitor of its Theological 
Seminary, has resigned his charge and placed him- 
self under the spiritual direction of Bishop Potter, 
with the intention of applying for orders in the Epis- 
copal Church. 

—More than one-half of the church property of Chi- 
cago—about $5,000,000—belongs, it is said, to the 
Roman Catholies. Their parochial schools are attended 
by 43,000 children—more than one-half the school 
population of the city. Their church income is about 
31,000,000. Next to the Catholics are the Metho- 
dists, with church property amounting to $1,250,000. 
Congregational churches come next, with a _ prop- 
erty of $1,125,000. One Congregational church sup- 
ports more missions than any other single church in 
the city. 

- —The New York Presbyterian Synod was in session 
in Poughkeepsie last week. The Rev. Dr. Samuel 


Jessop, of Oneida, was chosen as Moderator for the 


coming year. Among the most notable addresses were 
those by the Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson, of New York, 
on Home Missions ; on Foreign Missions by the Rev. 
J.C. Bracq ; and on the needs of Brazil by the Rev. 


| E. W. Chamberlain, of that country. The seventh 


annual meeting of the Women’s Synodical Committee 
of Home Missions was held in the Second Reformed 
Church at the same time. 

—The tenth annual convention of the American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held at Chi- 
cago, October 17-20, by invitation of Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and McCormick Theological 
Seminary. Among the prominent speakers who were 
announced to be present were the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., of New York ; the Rev. T. Harwood Pattison, 
T).D., of Rochester ; the Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D.; the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fellows, D.D.; the Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D.D., and others. 

—The American Missionary Association will hold 
its forty-third annual meeting in Chicago, October 
29-31. The sessions will be held in the New England 
Congregational Church, and will commence at three 
o’clock ‘Tuesday afternoon, October 29. This mission- 
ary body is a National organization, and draws its sup- 
port from Christian people in every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. Its missions are in the United 
States ; in the South among the negroes, and among 
the white people, especially of the mountains ; in the 
West among the Indians, and in the Pacific States 
among the Chinese. 

—The American Baptist Education Society reports 


that one-half of the $400,000 needed to secure John 


D. Rockefeller’s gift of $600,000 for a Baptist univer- 
sity in Chicago has been secured. 

—The Sunday-School Union of Londonis taking more 
vigorous steps than ever to introduce Christian En- 
deavor Societies among the churches of Great Britain, 
and the prospect of the British section of the So- 
ciety was never so good. From Turkey, South Africa, 
China, and Japan, too, reports are constantly re- 
ceived of the help which the missionaries obtain from 
the societies. 

—The Hartford “ Religious Herald” gives a list of 
forty-three pastorless Congregational churches in the 
State of Connecticut. 2 

—Uniformity in worship and the desirability of formu- 
lating a liturgy for the Presbyterian Church were sub- 
jects discussed at the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Ministerial Association. The Rev. Dr. A. Murphy read 
condensations from the fifteen letters of discussions 

rinted some time since in the “ Presbyterian ” on the 
introduction of a liturgy or regular form of worship 
for the Presbyterian Church, and said that “the move- 
ment had been spontaneous and had come from the 
pews, and should be carefully considered. But if any 


poe should ask the General Assembly of the Pres- 
yterian Church to establish a liturgy he would be 
held in derision. The genius of the Presbyterian 
Church is against a liturgy.” 

— The new and tasteful chapel of the Congregational 
church of Santa Barbara, Cal., was dedicated October 6. 
Dr. J. W. Hough, a former pastor of the church, late 
of Paris, preached the sermon, the Rev. C. T. Weitzel, 
the present pastor, leading the people in the prayer of 
dedication. The entire services, in which the people 
took prominent part by responsive reading and congre- 

tional singing, were very impressive and delightful. 

any who have worshiped with this church during its 
twenty-two years of existence will be interested to 
hear of its present prosperity and growing efficiency 
and power. 

—The Rev. John M. Leavitt, D.D., LL.D., late 
President of Lehigh University, and more recently of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, has resigned the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and accepted 
the chair of Church History in the Reformed Episcopal 
Seminary in Philadelphia. He founded the “ Inter- 
national Review,” which he edited for some time, and 
also the “ Church Review.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Frederick Davies was con- 
secrated as Bishop of Eastern Michigan in Philadelphia 
on Friday last. ‘The services were held in St. Peter’s 
Chureb, of which Dr. Davies has been the rector for 
nearly a quarter of a century. The opening services 
were conducted by Bishops Williams, Worthington, 
and Scarborough. Bishop Potter, of New York, | 
preached a sermon upon the truth of the Episcopacy, 
the divine character of the office, and its sacred fune- 
tions. 

—The citizens of Burlington, Vt., have subscribed 
nearly $7,000 for furnishing the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in that city. 

—Dr. Talmage preached at the Academy of- Musie, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday, on the lessons of the late destruc- 
tion of the Tabernacle by fire. After the sermon 
Dr. Talmage announced that the Trustees had already 
purchased a piece of property on the northeast corner 
of Clinton and Greene Avenues as a site for the new 
church, and that groand would be broken on it at four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, October 28. Nothing, 
he said, had been done further than the purchase of 
the site, but the work of erecting the church would be | 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. H. Shennan accepts a call to Salem, Mich. 

—James Deanwell accepts a call to Rockville, Conn 

—S. D. Gammell, of Wellington, O., resigns. 

—R. Gordon, of Ransom, Mich., resigns. 

—C. E. Upson has received a call from Milford, Conn. 

—F. W. Baldwin, of Chelsea, Mass., has received a call 
from the Trinity Church of East Orange, N. J. si 

—W. B. Marsh, of Point Chautauqua, N. Y., has removed 
to Springfield, O. 

—H. W. Stebbins has received a call from the Harvard 
Avenue Church of West Medford, Mass. 

—D. L. Hilliard was recently ordained in Berlin, Neb. 

—J. A. Williamson was ordained in Clarksfield, O., on 
September 24. 

—E. L. Sherman, of Sloan, Ia., has resigned. 

—D. J. Clark declines a call from the Park Chureh of 
Springfield, Mass. 
—Harlan Page, of Ashburnham, Mass., has resigned. 
—C. A. Bruce accepts his call from the church in York, 


Me. 

—R. B. Wright, General Missionary for Colorado, has re- 
signed to take charge of the South Broadway Church in 
Denver. . 

—Edward 8S. Parsons was installed as pastor of the Park 
Church, Greeley, Colorado, on October 10. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—F. V. Frisbie has received a call from Southampton, L. I. 

—W.C. Falconer, of Springfield, O0., accepts a call to 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—James McLeod accepts a call from the First Church of 
Albany, N. Y. : 

—QO.S. Thompson, of Mattoon, IIl., accepts a call to Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

—S. H. Jagger, for twenty-seven years pastor of the church 
in Marlborough, N. Y., died in Newburg, on October 17, at 
the age of seventy-four. 

—Lyman W. Allen was installed as pastor of the South 
Park Church of Newark, N. J., last week. 

—T. C. Potter, of Reaville, N. J., declines a eall from 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

—G. W. Smith accepts a call to Albion, Ia. 

—George C. Vincent, D.D., one of the most distinguished 
of the United Presbyterian ministers and an anti-slavery 
leader before the war, died last week in Allegheny, Pa., at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

—James Carter has accepted a call from the Seeond 
Church of Williamsport, Pa. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William Stevenson, D.D., died at Flushing, L. I., on 
Thursday of last week. He had been pastor of the Rutgers 
Church of this city, of the Scotch Church at Detroit, and 
had previously kad charge of churches of the Reformed 
Dutch and Episeo, al denominations. 

—W. J. Robert, of St. Paul’s Church, Newark, N. J., has 
resigned on account of ill health, and will go to Colorado. 

—Dunean Convers has been elected rector of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

—James Noble has been appointed assistant rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Bay Shore, L. I. 

—N. L. Briggs, of Kensington, Pa., accepts a call to 
become assistant rector of St. Mark’s Church in this city. 

—J. W. McCleary, of Detroit, Mich., has resigned. 

—J. C. Wellwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will go to Holyoke, 


Mass. 

—William R. Nairn, a delegate from Nutley, N. J., to the 
Convention now in session in this city, died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital last Saturday. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


HAMERTON’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH.’ 


Two years ago Mr. Hamerton contributed to the 
pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” a series of seven 
articles which bore the title of this volume, and out 
of which the volume has grown by natural expan- 
sion. It is, however,a new work, and it has the 
completeness and thoroughness of a comprehensive 
treatment of the matter with which it deals. Mr. 
Hamerton is one of the few Englishmen who have 
written about the French with adequate knowledge 
and adequate sympathy. There have been many 
who have brought to the study of French character 
and customs great mental acumen, but there have 
been few who have brought to this study that power 
of entering into a different set of ideals and a dif- 
ferent organization of life which is the essential 
quality in the true comprehension of a people. 
When Mr. Brownell’s recent book on “French 
Traits’? was reviewed in these columns, we wel- 
comed it as a contribution to a new kind of litera- 
ture ; a literature which, through combined knowl- 
edge and sympathy, should make the different races 
of the world acquainted with each other. Mr. 
Hamerton’s book belongs to this literature, and as 
such it is deserving of the most thoughtful attention. 
Many of the most disastrous wars of the past have 
arisen from the imperfect knowledge which differ- 
ent peoples have had of each other, and the conse- 
quent misapprehensions which have grown out of 
ignorance. What is needed to-day above all things 
is this clear apprehension of one race by another 
and this deep and genuine understanding which 
enables one nation to look at the affairs of its 
neighbor, not from the standpoint of its own preju- 
dices and interests, but from the point of view of 
the historical development of that neighbor. We 
are at the beginning of a new era in the history of 
international intercourse; an era full of the most 
beneficent revolution; an era which promises much, 
not only for the material, but for the intellectual 
and spiritual, well-being of men. Even the quality 
of patriotism, one of the noblest of all the senti- 
ments which dominate men, must receive a larger 
and more inspiring interpretation. That kind of 
patriotism which recognizes only the good of its 
own and is blind to the good of all others must give 
place to that nobler conception of patriotism which 
recognizes the community of interests among na- 
tions, and which clearly discerns the fact that an 
injury done to one is an injury inflicted upon all. 

This greater age 1s upon us, although we stand at 
its very beginning; and, among those who have done 
much to bring about this better state of things, no 
small credit is due to Mr. Hamerton. When he 
steps upon French soil as a student and critic, he 
leaves behind him as thoroughly as any man can the 
prejudices and preconceptions of an Englishman. 
It is his conscientious endeavor to see France as the 
French see it, to study its institutions as they stand 
related to the past conditions which have fashioned 
them, and to describe French character as it em- 
bodies the totality of historic influence in France. 
No high-minded effort to become dispassionate and 
just ever fails of its beneficent effect upon him who 
makes it, however much it may fail of public recog- 
nition ; and so it has come to pass that Mr. Hamer- 
ton has developed in a remarkable degree that fine 
quality of disinterested intelligence which imparts 
an unfailing charm to his work and gives it dignity 
and weight. Mr. Hamerton i 


is never a great 
writer ; never a writer who penetrates to the bottom 
ef things and who sees things in their fundamental 
relations; but he has the rare quality of looking at 
things through a transparent atmosphere and of 
reporting things with the lucidity with which he sees 
them. In this volume he presents the results of a 
long study of the French people in their political, 
social, religious, and zsthetic habits and aptitudes. 
He describes their education; their national feeling ; 
the mingled radicalism and conservatism which 
characterize their political life; their religion ; 
their illustration of such fundamental virtues as 
truth, justice, purity, temperance, and thrift; their 
ideas of comfort and luxury; their standards of 
manners and decorum ; the organization of their 
society as shown in their estimate and use of wealth 
and their views of marriage ; and he has character- 
ized at some length the variety of character and life 
to be found among them. 

It will be seen from a mere recital of these topics 
that Mr. Hamerton’s task has been no light one, and 


1 French and English: A Comparison. Philip Gilbert 


Hamerton. (Boston: Roberts Brothers, $2. 


could have been successfully performed only by one 
who had made long and devoted study of his sub- 
ject on many sides. It is one thing to understand a 
people, and quite another to accept all their ideals. 
Mr. Hamerton is far from accepting all the stand- 
ards of French life, but with unfailing dispassion- 
ateness he describes that life as he has seen it, and 
he seeks to interpret whatever is peculiar and char- 
acteristic in it by taking constantly into account the 
Gallic nature and spirit as well as the impress of 
history upon the present generation. There are 
few books which possess so great an interest as this, 
and few which are more worthy of that kind of 
reading which transfers the essential life of a book 
to the mind of the reader. In these pages we are 
brought face to face with one of the most gifted, 
effective, and influential races in modern life. We 
are taken into their homes, and the old-time error 
of English-speaking peoples that the French have 
no home life is one of the pieces of ignorance from 
which we are soon parted forever. It is our habit 
constantly to generalize about other races upon the 
smallest possible basis of knowledge. Such a book 
as this rebukes the ignorance which our writing and 
our conversation about others constantly display. 
It must make every thoughtful reader anxious to 
know more fully the interior life of his neighbors 
before he depreciates their views of life or exalts 
his own. We welcome such a work as this as one 
of the text-books of that larger education in the 
future which, while diminishing in no whit our 
love for our own, shall make us the more respect- 
ful and tender of that which belongs to others, and, 
while detracting nothing from our efforts for our 
own household, shall make us alive to the commu- 
nity of all men in the bonds of a common humanity. 


DELITZSCH ON GENESIS.! 


We shall not, at this late date, undertake to 
enter into any critical analysis of Dr. Delitzsch, 
whose commentaries on the Old Testament books 
are a part of the necessary apparatus of every 
Biblical scholar’s library. We shall content our- 
selves here with rendering what we think will be 
to our readers a more useful service, by giving very 
briefly his views of Genesis—perhaps we might say 
of the Pentateuch—as we gather them from his Intro- 
duction. It is only necessary to say, by way of 
preface, that what is called the New Criticism is, un- 
fortunately, approached by most scholars in a polem- 
ical spirit. ‘This spirit may, indeed, be disguised 
under an appearance of scholarly impartiality, but 
the disguise will scarcely deceive the penetrating 
reader. He has gone but a little way before he 
finds that he is reading the pages of an advocate, 
not of a judge; of one who is arguing for or 
against a new view, not of one who is judicially 
summing up results reasonably assured from the; 
discussions already had. In this respect Dr. De- 
litzsch’s Introduction to Genesis appears to us unlike 
the much more elaborate, but in some respects less 
satisfactory, work of Robertson Smith in Scotland, 
and Wellhausen in Germany. As to Renan, more 
fascinating than either, he is essentially a romancer, 
using, not his imagination to adorn his scholarship, 
but his scholarship to enrich and minister to his 
imagination. 

Dr. Delitzsch, then, holds, in the outset, that the 
question as to the composition of the Pentateuch is 
an open question. There is nothing irreligious, 
irreverential, or dishonoring to the Bible in a 
thorough and impartial investigation into its origin 
and its authorship. He puts aside entirely the 
argument, which has sometimes been presented, 
that belief in the New Testament, and the teaching 
of Christ and his apostles there recorded, neces- 
sarily involves belief in the Mosaic authorship of 
these five books. ‘ Our Lord and his apostles con- 
ceive of the Thorah as might be expected of them 
as members of that nation ; they regard it as _pro- 
ceeding from the revelation of God, but it is not 
all God’s full and final revelation, hence they inten- 
tionally emphasize the human side of its origin, 
without regard to the directness or indirectness of the 
authorship of Moses. . . . Historico-critical inves- 
tigation as to his share as author of the Pentateuch 
is left free, as far as New Testament statements 
are concerned.” 

External traditional evidence not being conclu- 
sive, the author turns to the evidence of the Penta. 
teuch itself concerning the share Moses had in its 
composition. He recognizes the testimony of cer- 
tain portions of the Pentateuch itself to its Mosaic 


1 New Commentary on Genesis. | <' Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
(Leipzig). Translated by Sophia Taylor. 2 Vols. (New 
York Scribner & Welford.) 


authorship, concludes that portions of it are the 
work of Moses, but refuses to be bound by these 
intimations as though they applied to the entire 
and complete work in its present condition. On 
the contrary, he holds that the “ historico-legal and 
literary process by which the Pentateuch was 
brought into its present form was continued down 
to the post-exilian period.” It is, however, entirely 


consistent with this literary view to hold that the | 
creative period of Israel, of its laws and its litera- 


ture, was the Mosaic period ; and that however later 
literary processes may have added to, elaborated, 
or modified the original Mosaic institutions, in the 
period of Moses they had their beginning, and to 
the hand of Moses their origin is to: be traced. 
This does not involve, as has been sometimes 
claimed, any literary fraud. The so-called Mosaic 
books were not the products of later writers who 
attempted to palm them off upon a credulous age 
as the works of Moses, invested with his authority. 
The real structure of the Pentateuch is historical 
rather than legal. “The order, not only of the 
historical, but also of the legislative matter, is, or is 
intended to be, chronological; for the regulations 
= laws are always described just where the course 

the national history, or even more fortuitous in- 
cidents, gave occasion for them. It is no systematic 
code that we have to deal with, but a historical 
ive which, following the thread of the national 


velopment, describes how Israel, after becoming 
free nation, obtained by degrees a legal constitu- 
tion.” This conception Dr. Delitzsch carries out 
in some detail, analyzing for that purpose the five 
so called Mosaic books; and he shows that, on the 
one hand, the essential features of the law existed 
? the earlier periods of the Jewish history, which 
throughout presupposes an ideal standard from 
which the people have departed ; and, on the other 
and, that these laws have been, so to speak, form- 
ulated, translated, interpreted, by later writers, 
who have put them in their historic place and 
their chronological order in writing the history of 
srael. 

_ Dr. Delitzsch, then, if we understand him aright, 
occupies a position somewhere midway between 
that of the older and that of the newest schools of 
criticism. On the one hand, he dissents from the 
view that the Mosaic institutions were perfected and 
> Mosaic laws and history were written in the 
ime of Moses and handed down perfected and 
coed On the other hand, he dissents from 

he view that they were a creation of later epochs 
of Jewish history, thrown back into the past by the 

reators of them for the purpose of giving them 
e sanction of venerable names and a hoary tradi- 
tion. He holds that the Pentateuch is in its essence 
a history of the children of Israel; that into this 
history various traditions, narratives, and documents 
have entered, which can be more or less clearly 
discriminated ; that the final editor, who belonged 
to the period of the exile, has brought these various 
threads into a single strand, putting together in 


‘their appropriate place the laws and _ institutions, 


some of them later in their forms and obligations, 
but all of them in the chicane narrative in- 
serted where they chronologically belong. Thus 
the Pentateuch is in its spirit Mosaic, in its form 
exilian, in the elements out of which it grew Mosaic, 
in its present literary structure and constitution 
exilian; in a literary point of view a true develop- 
ment, yet a development from a moral and spiritual 
germ which received its essential life in the age and 
through the hand of Moses. | 

_ We have no need to add to this summary of Dr. 
Delitzsch’s general view of the Pentateuch any- 
thing more than a brief recognition of the fact that 
as a commentary on Genesis the work is fairly 
entitled to be designated as the latest and ‘the best 
—useful to the English student, though requiring 
for its highest and best use some acquaintance with 
the Hebrew. , 


_A calm and rational survey of the Pauline Epistles 
discovers the system or plan of their thought. The 
development of the Apostle’s teaching was natural. 
The expectation of the infant Church was the second 
advent. When would the Lord come again? was the 
great question. ‘To answer this were written, A.p. 52- 
54, the two letters to the Thessalonians. Soon the 
mind of the Church began to seize upon deeper truths, 
and asked, What is the substance of Christ’s doctrine ? 
How is it clearly distinguished from Judaism and 
Paganism ? ‘To this stage of growth belongs the second 
group of Epistles, namely, to Galatians,Corinthians, and 

omans, written, Dr. Godet thinks, from a.p. 54 to 59. 

When the Church has begun to assimilate the saving 


Thus St. Paul turns from anthropology, as modern 


dogmatics word it, to theology proper—in the letters 


forces of Christ, she turns to Christ’s personand nature. | 
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written from 62-64 to the Colossians, Philippians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon. These letters correspond to 
what in the Old Testament is called the “ Wisdom ” writ- 
ings. The last group of letters came between 64 and 66, 
and in them, as also in the third group, Paul looks for- 
ward to the future of the church. A comprehensive 
survey is the characteristic of Dr. Godet’s Studies on 
the Epistles (New York :, E. P. Dutton & Co.), and 
renders this, like all his volumes, of particular useful- 
ness to the Bible student. Details of exegesis he does 
not always attempt to settle, as, for example, Gal. v., 
20: “ Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God 
is One.” Professor Jowett says there are already four 
hundred and thirty different explanations. Who has 
courage to add another? It is at the close, when Dr. 
Godet reviews the Pauline works, that he analyzes the 
motives and purposes of the several Epistles. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians Paul appears as a skillful con- 
troversialist ; in ‘‘ Thessalonians ” as a prophet ; in “ Co- 
rinthians ” first as a pastor preaching practically, and 
secondly to vindicate his mission and jurisdiction ; in 
“Romans,” “ Ephesians,” and “ Colossians ” he is the 
thoughtful, learned, and concise Doctor of the Church; 
in “ Philippians” he is an organizer of the Church for 
the future ; in “ Philemon” he is distinctly humane, a 
brother to a brother. Surely his being all things to all 
men was no empty boast. Dr. Godet’s conservatism, 
admirable as it is from one point of view, prevents him 
from examining the Pauline writings wholly without 


‘the medium of conventional theology. 


The dark story of Nero’s life has been relieved some- 
what of its horribleness by the skill of the novelist. 
Ernest Eckstein’s Nero: A Romance (two volumes, 
translated by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford; New 
York, W. S. Gottsberger & Co.) is a historical study. 
Agrippina, Acte, Seneca, Tigellinus, and Claudius Nero 
himself are viewed in a new light. It is Herr Eck- 
stein’s theory that had not Nero been bereft of Acte 
the madness of the Czsars would not have fallen upon 
him. The character of Agrippina is painted in lurid 
colors. Poppza is represented without one redeeming 
trait. The. influence of Nicodemus, the Christian fa- 
natic, upon Seneca is asserted by the author to be his- 
torical, as is also the friendship of Poppzea and Hasdra. 


‘There are some beautiful scenes in the book, and some 


purely painful (as, for example, the human torches in 
the Emperor’s garden). The subject, Nero, is a night- 
mare in itself, which no artist’s skill can make pleasing. 
Acte is always charming—and, by the way, what liber- 
ties novelists take with her! In five different tales of 
Nero we have lately read as many different accounts of 
her fate. Herr Eckstein makes her die with Nero, 
while affording him Christian counsel and consolation. 
Altogether, for a glittering, splendid, horrible, and fe- 
rocious tale, we commend this romance. But it is not 
as fearful and repulsive as the pages of veracious his- 


tory. 
The papers on “Choosing an Occupation ” by Mr. 


_ George J. Manson, which have appeared in “St. Nich- 


olas ” from time to time, have been gathered into a 
little volume called Ready for Business. Mr. Manson 
is well known to our readers as a clever and interesting 
writer. In this practical series of articles he tells his 
boy readers about the work and the prospects of such 
trades and professions as architecture, electric engi- 
neering, banking, mercantile life, boat-building, house- 
building, traveling for commercial houses, and several 
He tries to answer in a thoroughly well- 
informed and practical way the question which every 
boy at a certain age is sure to ask, or have asked for 
him by his friends, “ What form of work am I best 
fitted for 2 what would I be likely to succeed in ?” Of 
course this is a question which, in the end, a boy must 
answer for himself, but Mr. Manson does much to help 
him to determine intelligently his course by pointing 
out the peculiar attractions or drawbacks, possibilities 
or disadvantages, of the several callings. (New York: 
Fowler & Wells.) : 


Professor William Milligan, of Aberdeen, is already 
known as an able expositor uf the Book of Revelation, 
and his volume in “ The Expositor’s Bible ” series sus- 
It is, more than his former com- 
mentary upon Revelation, characterized by mature and 
well-digested thoughts. The book, in his opinion, 
records “ the conflict of Christ and his people with the 
evil that is in the world, and their victory over it. It 
will tell of the struggle with sin and Satan, but of sin 


vanquished and Satan bruised beneath their feet.” 
- He everywhere endeavors to get at the broader inter- 


pretation and the spirit of the book, and ali the while 
there is the trustworthy substructure of careful and 
critical scholarship. The principle of Professor Milli- 


gan’s interpretation is that the figures of the Apoca- 


lypse were meant to make its meaning clear, not to 
obscure the writing of the book. It seems to us a 
sound and helpful canon. We will add only that we 
have found this volume renders us valuable assistance. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


It is to be confessed that one lays down Mrs. M. H. 
Catherwood’s Romance of Dollard, lately published as a 
serial in the “ Century,” with the feeling that the great 
promise of the opening chapters is not fulfilled by the 
storyasa whole. It treats of a most interesting epoch 


in Canadian history, the characters are strongly marked 
and well brought out, the beginning of the story piques 


curiosity and arouses attention, there is the commence- 
ment of a romantic and adventurous story—and then 
the novel comes quickly, almost abruptly, to a tragic 
end. To besure, the author follows the facts of history ; 
but she would have made a better romance if she had 
taken more liberty with the facts. It must be under- 
stood that this is a negative rather than a positive 
criticism. The book is by no means a bad one—it has, 
indeed, not a few admirable qualities—but a better 
sense of proportion and a more artistic development of 
the plot would have improved it greatly. (New York : 
The Century Co.) 


The position which the author of ‘“ Supernatural 
Religion” took was that miracles are antecedently 
incredible. The method of his argument was to dis- 
prove the authenticity of the Gospels. In process of 
his argument he laid himself open to severe criticism 
from scholars, and Dr. Lightfoot, now Bishop of Dur- 
ham, showed, we think very clearly, that the work of 
this author was full of inaccuracies, and revealed an 
ignorance of the elements of Greek grammar. The 
“* Author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ ” immediately re- 
joined, and the substance of his argument is that the 
inaccuracies which Lightfoot pointed out were unim- 
portant. The world of scholars thinks otherwise, and 
it has been pretty generally agreed that this anony- 
mous writer undertook a task for which he had not suf- 
ficient learning. However,those who wish to judge for 
themselves may read A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays 
by the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Studies in Pedagogy. By General Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, A.M., D.D., Principal of the Rhode Island State 

ormal School; author of “ Educational Mosaics.” 
(Boston : Silver Burdett & Co.) Whatever be the 
operation of the mind, analytical or synthetical, the 
process is always by comparison. This General Mor- 
gan has grasped, and it has rendered his work of in- 
isputable value. Notwithstanding that our common 
schools are our boast, our teaching is often inferior and 
unskillful. The county teachers’ institutes and the 
normal schools are in many, if not most, cases far 
from affording us a just pride. Works on pedagogies 
are therefore in demand. We could wish that those 
who address themselves to the work of educating 
would take the matter more seriously. We venture 
to recommend in this book the chapters on the training 
of the senses, imagination, thought, and will, also “ The 
Ideal Schoolmaster.” 


By this time it has become pretty well understood 
that Miss Bayly (Edna Lyall) writes a good story. A 
Hardy Norseman is a fine piece of character study in 
Norwegian life. Frithiof, with all his impulsiveness 
and passion, is a noble fellow, and Sigrid the stuff that 
gentlewomen are made of. There is complication and 
painful stress in the plot, enough to bring out the strong 
points of the hero. We were charmed with the study 
in childish naiveté, Swanhild, and the incidents of her 
oath to secrecy and her absolution are singularly true ; 
and no one can be insensible to the attractiveness of 


| Mons Hergheim, the cat. Miss Bayly is always success- 


ful with her pets, as with her children. The tale is 
thoroughly womanly—that is to say, tender and warm 
and loving, and true to our best instincts. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


Mr. H. S. Edwards, as a teller of stories of the 
pleasant side of the old-time Southern plantation life 
and as a faithful and agreeable renderer of negro 
dialect and humor, is, though in a way of his own, equal 
to Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Page. In the 
little volume of magazine tales called Two Runaways, the 
story which gives the title to the book is one of the 
raciest and most genuinely humorous dialect stories ever 
printed. The good-fellowship and mutual dependence 
of the planter and his familiar slave who “run away ” 
together are admirably brought out, and their adventures 
are ludicrous in the extreme. In one or two of the 
other stories there is a vein of pathos which is also true 
to nature. (New York : The Century Co.) 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Second Series of Lectures to My Stu- 
dents, with Illustrations of Posture and Action (New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros.), is an entertaining as 
well as a useful book upon the art of preaching. For 
any one who knows of Mr. Spurgeon it is superfluous 
to say that the first characteristic of his advice is sound 
sense; the second is raciness. The great Baptist 
preacher has a keen sense of the ridiculous, which is 
frequently touched by the oddities of the public speaker. 
The illustrations upon gesture are clear, but, so to speak, 
empiric. Oratory comes by art, not by nature. 


La Bruyére remarks cynically, or sincerely, “ There 


is a certain feeling in simple friendship that can never 
exist in those who are lowly born.” Against this pesti- 
lent heresy-Gustave Haller wrote Le Bleuet: An Alsa- 
tian Romance, which has just been translated by M. de 
Lazare and published by Brentano. It is an idyllic 
tale, sadly though sweetly told ; let who believe it that 
ean. -Mme. Sand was of the opinion that the author 
was a woman. For ourse)ves, we do not feel the force 
of her reasoning. At all events, there is a sweetness 
and a subtlety, as well as a sadness, about the tale 
which argues a feminine delicacy of sensibilities. 


ish Men of Ac- 
ly that, first and last, he looked out for George Monk’s 
interests. But he was a brave man, energetic, and a 
born general. The old war-dog, it seems, had a wife 
whose tongue was none of the softest. Mr. Corbett 
skilfully surmounts the difficulty of maintaining his 
subject a hero in the process of his tergiversation. 
There is just a flavor of hero-worship about the book, 
as there should be in every good biography. (New 
York : Maemillan & Co.) 


Genevieve ; or, the Childrer: of Port Royal (Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott), is a fairly. written tale, in- 
tended, apparently, for Sunday-school libraries. It is 
somewhat crowded with characters, but is not lacking 
in local color. The tone of it is strongly anti-papistical, 
and will suit those who have need of such books. For 
the rest the characters are rather modern for old 
French days, though, perhaps, for a children’s book 
that is an unimportant matter. The demand for Sun- 
day-school novels could not be less harmfully satisfied 
than with volumes like this. 


The late Rev. P. H. Newnham had a profound con- 
viction of the fatherhood of God, and in the posthu- 
mous volume of his sermons, 7’he All-Father: Sermons 
Preached in a Village Church (New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co), he makes the point that our Lord, when 
teaching the “ Our Father,” taught it to all the multi- 
tude, not to any band of the elect. ‘These sermons are 
upon the Lord’s Prayer, and show at once thoughtful- 
ness, originality, and simplicity of language. We have 
found them suggestive and of sustained interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. George Meredith’s admirers will rejoice to 
hear that he has a new novel ready, called “One of 
Our Conquerors.” 

—“QOn the best authority,” whatever that may 
mean, we are assured that the Czar has read Mr. Ken- 
nan’s papers on Siberia, published in the “ Century.” 
They ought to make a very decided impression on him. 

—The Longmans will publish shortly two volumes 
of American Short Stories : “Gerald Ffrench’s Friends,” 
tales of California Irishmen, by George H. Jessop, and 
“ A Family Tree, and Other Stories ” by Brander Mat- 
thews. 

—The popularity among the English people of good 
books in cheap editions has received another illustra- 
tion. A sixpenny edition of Charles Kingsley’s “ West- 
ward, Ho!” was lately issued, and in a few days after it 
appeared on the bookstalls there were 100,000 copies 
in circulation. 

—Herbert Spencer’s autobiography is said to be com- 

leted, though it will not be published in his lifetime. 
Much of ithas been put into type already, and after 
his death the work will be issued simultaneously in 
this country and England. 

—The London “ World” declares the statement that 
Wilkie Collins left copious reminiscences and numerous 
manuscripts incorrect. He had received several pro- 
posals on the subject of reminiscences, but declined to 
entertain them. ‘The nearest approach to reminiscences 
by him is contained in a series of annotations on a copy 
of Forster’s “ Life of Dickens.” : 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready the new edi- 
tion of their index to the “ Atlantic Monthly.” which 
covers the magazine from its beginning, in 1857, to the 
end of 1888. In these thirty-one years the “ Atlantic ” 
has made most important contributions to the litera- 
ture of this country, and the variety, taste, and value 
of its articles are well indicated by this complete and 
well-arranged index. 

—A very attractive selection of verse for those who 
are under the pressure of any kind of sorrow and 
trouble has lately come from the press of T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. Under the general title of “ Ad 
Lucem ” the editor has made an excellent collection of 
what may be called the poetry of consolation. The 
selections cover a wide field of writers, from Plato to 
Tennyson, and the little volume is very handsomely 
made. 

—As dainty and elegant an illustration of miniature 
book-making as we have ever seen is afforded by a new 
series of classics which bear the imprint of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. This series contains such 
pieces of English writing as “ Rab and His Friends,” 
“The Good-Natured Man,” “Sweetness and Light,” 
“Our Best Society,” “The Culprit Fay,” and “The 
Gold Bug.” Each volume is bound in full morocco, 
with a photogravure frontispiece from an original de- 
sign. ‘The paper used is of the best, and the printing 
admirable. 

—Mr. Edward W. Bok, whose appointment as editor 
of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal” of Philadelphia we 
have noted, has had considerable experience in dealing 
with books and literature in various forms. His con- 
nection with the house of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons brought him into association with the very best 
side of the publishing business ; while his great success 
with the syndicate which he has been managing in 
connection with his brother, Mr. William J. Bok, gives 
excellent opportunities of meeting authors and of 
learning the literary tastes and needs of the country. 
We have no doubt that under Mr. Bok’s management 
the “ Ladies’ Home Journal ” will show a new vitality 
and freshness. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 
[ Continued from page 491. | 

Dr. Griffis, formerly of Japan, followed in a 
brief and interesting historical sketch of the begin- 
nings of Christianity in Japan. The President read 
a telegram from the Eliot Church at Newton, Mass., 
announcing that the church had made a special 
offer of $5,000 for Foreign Missions, and requested 
the Board to use it in opening a new mission in one 
of the cities of Japan. 

The report. of the Committee was accepted. 

The Rev. Dr. Magoun moved the appointment of 
a committee of seven to inquire and report to the 
Board what were the elements of discontent with 
the report of the Prudential Committee, alluded to 
on the floor of the Board during the afternoon. 

Professor Fisher said that the question ought to 
be distinctly understood. He did not understand 
that the Prudential Committee were charged with 
having made any false statements, or that anybody’s 
honor in this particular was in the least impeached. 
It was merely a question whether the inferences 
drawn from the facts in the report of the Pruden- 
tial Committee were correct. 

Dr. MéKenzie and Mr. Hazard disclaimed any 
idea of impeaching the Prudential Committee, and 
agreed with Professor Fisher that it was sim ply a 
question of inference. The President thought it 
would be well to ieave the matter to be worked out 
by time and patience; and, on motion of Dr. Noble, 


‘the matter was laid on the table without further 


debate. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Communion service was held at half-past two, at 
which the Rev. H. G. Buckingham, D.D., of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Rev. G. F. Herrick, D.D., of Tur- 
key, officiated. | 

At four o’clock the business session was resumed, 
and the report of the Committee on New Members 
was submitted by the Rev. Burdette Hart, Chair- 
man. It was stated that five deaths and six resig- 
nations had taken place during the year, and it was 
recommended that a sufficient number of corporate 
members be elected to bring the membership of the 


- Board up to 250. The resignations were accepted, 
.and the following persons nominated by the Com- 


mittee for Election to Corporate Membership were 


elected : 


The Rey. Llewellyn Pratt, D.D., Professor Chester 


| D. Hartranft, D.D., Mr. William A. Slater, Mr. Charles 
_ A. Jewell, the Rev. E. F. Willlams, D.D., Mr. William 
_H. Bradley, the Rev. Charles C. Creegan, D.D., the 


Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Mr. F. B. Knowles, the 


' Rev. Daniel Mareh, D.D., the Rev. Lyman 8S. Rowland, 


D.D., the Rev. David N. Beach, Mr. A. G. Cumnock, 
the Hon. J. M. W. Hall, the Rev. William A. Water- 
man, the Rev W.H. Warren, the Rev. Alexander R. 
Thain, D.D., Mr. John D. Cutter, the Hon. Franklin 


_ Fairbanks, President Edward D. Eaton, D.D., the Hon. 


Daniel C. Bell. 
MR. JOSEPH COOK. 


Mr. Cook read the report of the Committee on 
Turkish Missions, and made the following remarks: 


This report exhibits missionaries as acting in three 
highly responsible capacities: Founders of colleges, 
founders of theological seminaries, and teachers of a 
native ministry. Now, it is very properly said that we 
ought to have one standard for Chicago and Constanti- 
nople, for Boston and Bombay. So we have. We do 


not place here in charge of any theological seminary, 


or of any college, or of any chair where a minister is 
instructor, as Emmons or Hopkins used to instruct, 


individual students, without testing the occupants of 


those places severely. It is not any or every council 
whose verdict is enough to give us confidence that the 
men are fit for these high places. Now, I am not to 
make a speech ; but as there are many theological stu- 
dents here, and as I have been a theological student 
at least fifteen years—for I consider myself one at the 
present moment—I beg leave to say that nobody means 
to be mean in examining a young man for the office of 
a missionary, least of all this Prudential Committee, 
who earry in their hearts the burden of a full convic- 
tion that it is never safe for any man to die in his sins. 
We want helpers ; we know the fields are ripe for the 
harvests ; but the question is not one of Congregational 
fellowship, it is one of fitness for a particular place. 
Now, here we do not settle a theological protessor or 
president of a college without very great care. Large 
funds may be at stake, as they are in this case, in the 
Prudential Committee. We ask no severer examina- 
tion, we_set up no higher bar, in Constantinople in this 
matter than we do in Chicago, no higher bar in Bom- 
bay than we do in Boston, and I repudiate as utterly 
misleading the insinuations and innuendoes so common 
in certain portions of the public press and on certain 
platforms to the contrary effect. Young men will be 
treated honorably by this Board, as they always have 
been through its eighty years of history. It is a very 
high office which you have when you go abroad, for 
you go to be an instructor of a native ministry. It is 


the policy of this Board to rear up a native ministry 
and to make missionaries the instructors of them. If 
you pass through a somewhat careful examination 
before you enter upon such responsibilities, nothing 
strange has happened to you—nothing other than 
would happen to you in the Baptist, Methodist, or 
the Presbyterian world. | 

It has been my fortune to be something of a traveler 
in the region of missions, and, as was said by Mr. Por- 
ter last evening, in his eloquent description of his tour 
of the world, missionaries lock bands in the great sta- 
tions ; they close up the gaps in the face of the enemy. 
Now, do you wish to go abroad under tests less severe 
than would be applied to you if you were a Baptist, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian? Is it not important for 
you to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace”? Congregationalists are independents in a 
sense, but we are not ecclesiastical anarchists. I be- 
lieve as solemnly as that I exist that it is never safe for 
any man to die in his sins. An opposite opinion is all 
that divides this Board. The way to peace we shail 
find along the highway of the Scriptures. Let us open 
the windows to these severe truths—the necessity of 
the new birth in this life, the certainty that no man 
has a right to offer the hope of regeneration beyond 
death—and we shall come both here and at the ends of 
the earth to the “unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

The Rev. Dr. Herrick, of Marsovan, Western 
Turkey, spoke very encouragingly of the work 
there, saying that the missionary work was rapidly 
becoming the most prominent factor in the recon- 
structed Asia Minor. 

The President referred to the services rendered 
to the missionaries by Mr. Strauss, late Minister to 
Turkey, and, on motion of Dr. Behrends, the Com- 
mittee were instructed to append a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Strauss for his assistance to the mis- 


sionary cause in Turkey. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The Committee on Nomination of Officers then 
reported. A majority report was presented by the 


Rev. Dr. Noble, stating that one of the members of 
the Prudential Committee, Mr. Ezra Farnsworth, 


had asked to be relieved, and the Committee were 


obliged to reluctantly yield to his request. Dr. 
Noble said that, though the Committee had differed 
in opinion, the difference did not extend to any un- 
friendly feeling. There had been a full, frank, and 
cordial discussion, but the Committee were unable 
to agree upon a list. The majority presented the 
following nominations. We print in italics the 
names for which the minority proposed other nomi- 
nations : 

For President: R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

For Vice-President: E. W. Blatchford, Esq. 

For Members of the Prudential Committee: A. C. 
Thompson, D.D., the Hon. Te S. Ropes, Edwin B. 
Webb, D.D., Charles C. Burr, Esq., Elbridge Torrey, 
Esq., Albert H. Plumb, D.D., the Hon. William P. 
Ellison, Francis E. Clark, D.D., Arthur , Little, D.D., 
G. Henry Whitcomb, Esq. | 

For Corresponding Secretaries: Nathaniel G. Clark, 
D.D., Edmund K. Alden, D.D., Judson Smith, D.D. 

For Recording Secretary: Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 

For Assistant Recording Secretary: The Rev. E. N. 
Packard. 

For Treasurer: Langdon S. Ward, Esq. 

For Auditors: The Nien: Arthur W. ‘Tufts, Samuel 


Johnson, Esq., James M. Gordon, Esq. 

This report was signed by Dr. Noble, James P. 
Wallace, James W. Smith, and C. F. Gates. Dr. 
Noble stated that the Rev. George W. Phillips 
joined in all of this report, with the exception of a 


single name on the Prudential Committee list, 


which would appear in the report of the minority. 
THE MINORITY REPORT. 


Professor Fisher presented the minority report, 
as follows: 

Mr. President : I wish to confirm the statement of 
my friend, Dr. Noble, that the conferences of the Com- 
mittee were altogether pleasant and friendly, and that 
our views of the general situation were far from being 
so complicated as might perhaps appear from our lack 
of harmony in the presentation of these names. And 
I will also add that there is no occasion for any con- 
troversy or discussion on matters of theology. The 
difference that exists between the different portions of 
the Committee grows out of a difference of opinion as 
to the best method to be taken to lead to peace and 
union in this Society, which is the object which all of 
us have in view, and an object which | am not without 
hope we shall at no very distant day attain, if we suc- 
ceed, under your administration, sir, in keeping our 
tempers. We agree tothe nominations proposed by our 
associates, except, in the first place, we recommend the 
re-election of all the members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, including the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, with 
the exception of Mr. Ezra Farnsworth, who declines to 

erve. We nominate in the place of Mr. Farnsworth, 
Mr. Richard H. Stearns, of Boston. Our difference 
then, from our associates on the Committee is that we 
recommend the Society to retain in place the Rev. 


Charles A. Dickinson, who was dropped from their list 
and another gentleman substituted for him; and in the © 
room of Mr. Farnsworth we recommend the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stearns, while they recommend another 
gentlemen for that place. Inthe second place we nomi- 
nate for Secretaries the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., the 
Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., and the Rev. Charles Ray 
Palmer, D.D., of Bridgeport, Conn. 


This report was signed by Professor Fisher and 
Mr. Rowland Hazard, the Rev. Mr. Phillips, as 
stated, agreeing with the minority in regard to the 
retention of Mr. Dickinson. oe 

‘THE REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


} 


It is unusual to drop a member of the Committee 
as has been done in this case, and the churches will in- 
quire the reason of it, and they will not be slow to find 
the reason. Mr. Dickinson, wherever he is known, is 
honored, respected, and loved. He is recognized as a 
man of ability, of exceptional sweetness of character, 
of recognized power in work of this kind; and the 
churches will think it marvelous that, after a limited 
service of about two years, he should be refused re- 
election upon that Committee. Wherever you go, into 
any council, association, conference, where ministers of 
our denomination are gathered, you find a theological 
difference. That difference of theological opinion is 
reflected in the American Board. Two years ago, at 
Springfield, it was proved that the conservative party 
in the American Board was in a majority, and, as they 
had a perfect right to do, they controlled the manage- 
ment of the Board. Still, they have recognized, the 
existence of the minority in the Board, and, as they 
represented the minority in the churches, they ap- 
pointed Mr. Dickinson in recognition of that minority. 
Mr. Dickinson has been in active sympathy with his 
brethren in the churches of Boston, feeling himself 
more and more in sympathy with them theologically. 
And now, in consequence of that fact—so it will be 
judged by the churches—he is to be dropped from the 
Committee. If the minority is to have no recognition 
in the Prudential Committee ; if, the moment that a 
man is known to sympathize with those who have a 
progressive tendency in thought, that member of the 
Committee is to be branded and dropped, things have 
come to a very bad pass. And I earnestly ask the 
corporate members to continue the favorable impres- 
sion which they have thus far produced on fair-minded 
men, men of moderation in thought and feeling, by re- 
fusing to dishonor themselves and to diséredit their 
action with a large section of the Christian Church of 
our denomination by dropping from the Prudential 
Committee a man so able and so amiable, and so full 
of the Spirit of Christ, as Charles A. Dickinson. I 
want to tell some of the people here, who do not know 
him, what the spirit of that man is. He was pastor, a _ 
few years ago, over a large, wealthy church, which 
was devotedly attached to him. He resigned, against 
the unanimous protest of his people, because of his 
passionate interest in city problems and in the poor. 
He came to the city of Boston and inaugurated a work, 
with the hearty co-operation of the great churches of 
the city, and of the great laymen of the city, who are 
also great friends of the American Board—a work full 
of significance, one of the most impressive movements 
that have been inaugurated in the city of Boston in a 
great many years. Now you take that man and single 
him out because of his relatiou to the Noyes case—tfor 
that is what the churches will take to be the reason of 
his rejection. Dr. Dickinson took up Mr. Noyes, who 
was rejected by the Prudential Committee, and for 
that he is to be dropped from his position on the Pru- 
dential Committee. That is the meaning of it : so the 
churches will say. 

Noble: Let me ask the brother if he thinks | 
the churches will decide in the same way with refer- 
ence to singling out one of our eminent Secretaries ? 

Dr. Gordon: I am speaking of the case of Mr. 
Dickinson. He has been selected because of his 
connection with an act which is supposed to be in 
opposition to the management of the Board, and for 
that he is to be dropped. Now I say that to do 
that, and ask us, witb no representation in that Com- 
mittee, to go home and in the churches, already dis- 
affected with the management of the Board, to 
plead for continued loyalty on the part of those 
churches, is to impose a task which we cannot fulfill. 
In answer to Dr. Noble, let me say that the con- 
servative party in the American Board are not 
dependent upon one man for representation. In 
conclusion, I ask most earnestly that the corporate 
members will consider the disastrous effect of such 
a proceeding in a case of this kind. | 
Mr. Beach: Can I say a single word in answer to 
Dr. Noble’s point? The voting in regard to the 
Corresponding Secretary will be simply an expres- 
sion of opinion. It will avail nothing, as regards 
the vote. We shall have the same Secretaries as 
heretofore. And I only ask, since the conservatives 
are manifestly largely in the majority, that they 
be magnanimous in this single instance. I have 
great hesitation in asking it, because Dr. Little, 
whose name is substituted tor that of Mr. Dickinson, 
is a personal friend of mine, and a noble man, 


whom I should be glad to see on that Committee, 
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and I should be most happy to vote for him. I 
hope some opportunity will arise when we may do it. 
But at this time to vote for him involves dropping 
the one representative of the minority—one of the 
sweetest men, one of the most consecrated men, one 
of the most blessed men I know; whose heart is 
deeply in this foreign cause ; for whom no consider- 
ation of honor or the like would be of any avail, but 
who is ready to serve in this capacity in a 

cause. And with my friend, Mr. Gordon, I wish to 
ask our conservative brethren if the sword shall 
destroy forever? Can not the corporate members 
afford to be magnanimous in this single instance, 
and return this noble man, who is an honor to our 
Board and a migbty help to the missionary cause ? 


THE REV. DR. BRADFORD. 


I represent one of the most liberal churches in the 
neighborhood of New York. I have never before 
asked for one minute of the time of this Board. I want 
to say just one word here. I believe that the report of 
the Prudential Committee was an honest report, but I 
want to call the attention of the Prudential Committee 
to this fact: that they were able to make that re- 
port because the men who differ from them have, in 
spite of the repeated protests of their churches, held 
their churches to the Board. Year after year I have 
plead with my people, “ Don’t give up the Board. The 
eddying of the current will by and by straighten itself 
out.” Next Sunday we take our annual collection. A 
week ago last Sunday I gave to them the same word : 
“Let us make the collection larger than ever before.” 
I amto go back next Sunday and to do the same thing 
again. am going to do it this time, whatever this 
vote may be. But, brethren, we cannot keep on doing 
that very long. I have had to beg my people over 
and over again. If I go back in and say that 
Charles A. Dickinson, whom we honor in New York 
and who is honored in Boston, has been taken out of 
the Board, then 1 shall have nothing whatever to say. 
One other thought I would like to suggest. Brethren, 
Iask you, not because he is a sweet man, not because of 


any favor to him—because I think it might be a favor 


to him if he were not re-elected, so great is his work— 
but 1 ask you, in justice to yourselves and in justice to 
all the churches, that the man who represents, I be- 
lieve, a majority of the churches, shall keep his place 
on that Board. I want to call your attention to one 
other point. This question need not wait one year. 
It need not wait for the Committee of Fifteen. There 
are three or four men before nie at this present time 
who, if they will rise and say to us pastors who have to 
get this money from our people, “ Brethren, we want 
to be simply the agent of ali the churches in this mat- 
ter, and we pledge you our word, as Christian men, 
that we will do all that we can to bring the Board into 


- harmony with the churches,” can settle this matter. 


Then I can go home, and every other man who stands 
with me, and we can say to our people, “ Brethren, don’t 
give up the Board. The word which we have given 
you in the past is coming true. It is not to be a sec- 
tional Board. It is to be the Board of all the people.” 
And so I ask you, in justice to those who feel as I do— 
not as a favor to us, but a simple matter of justice—to 
keep on that ticket the name of Charles A. Dickinson. 


THE HON. RALPH EMERSON. 


Mr. President, I hardly know how to say what is in 
my heart. This morning, at your request, hoping 
that, as you expressed it, time and kindly feeling (if I 
rightly recollect the spirit of your expression) would 
work harmony in our midst, 1 seconded Dr. Noble’s 
motion-to laythe question then pending on the table. 
I do hope that men with whom [ agree in theological 
belief, but with whom I have been compelled to differ 
as to questions of administration, will not load us, who 
_ hope for harmony, who hope for forgetting the troubles 
of the past in the enthusiasm of the future—will not 
load us who strive for the peace of this Board, for, its 


prosperity and its usefulness, with the rejection of the 


name of Mr. Dickinson. 
| THE REV. DR. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


I had not intended, Mr. Chairman, fathers and 
brethren, to say a single word, and I do not pro- 
pose at this moment to take either side of the ques- 
tion. It strikes me simply in this way. I find it 
impossible for me to vote intelligently under the 
circumstances, unless I know what the reasons are 
which control the judgment of the maiority of this 
Committee that Mr. Dickinson’s name should be 
dropped. The onus probandi is upon them. Other 
wise the presumption is that he ought to be re- 
tained. I do not propose to enter into the argument, 
as I have said, but it seems tome that is a perfectly 
fair way of putting it. I do not ask for his retention 
simply for the sake of having a representation of the 
minority, even though I think that is a fairly logical 
proposition. I do not ask it on the ground that Mr. 
Dickinson is a good man ora sweet man, a sweet- 
spirited man ; but simply on this ground, that I can- 
het in self-respect vote upon the nominations of the 
majority for members of this Prudential Committee 
unless | know a great deal more than Ido now. And 
the reasons must not only be forthcoming, but they 
must be of such force that a rational man shall not be 
able to resist the conviction that they are in the right. 
It is the last thing I want to do, to brand a man in 


that way. Whether he is a man I a with, I do 
not care ; I want to be fair, and I think that all want 
to be fair. I regret exceedingly that this matter 
should have been sprung upon us. It does not seem to 
me that it is possible for us, as self-respecting men, to 
scratch Mr. Dickinson’s name out and put another 
man in, unless we know what the cause of it is. For 
my part, I do not propose to vote in that way. I 
should keep Mr. Dickinson in, unless I know what the 
reasons are why he should be put out. 


THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


It is three years, Mr. Chairman, since I have stood 
on the platform of the American Board, and I should 
not stand here now except for some changes in my own 
position which have in the meantime taken place. 
Since then I have become the pastor of what I believe 
is in membership the largest Congregational church in 
the United States—certainly one of the largest—and of 
what I also suppose to be one of the most progressive, 
or, if you please, one of the most radical. I wish to 
use a word that shall neither be eulogistic nor one of 
obloquy. I also represent a church which, with all the 
noble spirit and all the missionary enthusiasm and zeal 
which it displays in home missionary work—in respect 
to which I believe it stands second to none in the great 
galaxy to which it has the honor to belong—has in the 
last three years, whatever may have been its previous 
history, probably contributed as little to the treasury 
of this Board as any of the larger churches which do 
contribute to this fund. Thus, sir, I represent a con- 
siderable body of the pastors of the Congregational 
Church, who, standing in relation to churches which 
have not traditional relations with the American Board, 
which have not the fire of a foreign missionary zeal 
kindled in them, earnestly desire to kindle that zeal ; 
men who believe that the commission of our Lord is 
bounded by no geographical boundary and no consid- 
erations of race or country ; men whose earnest desire 
it is to stir up a larger faith, a broader love, and a more 
earnest zeal, that shall go out and shall embrace all the 


‘ nations of the earth. 


I pray you, gentlemen of this Board, some of whom 
have been connected with it for years and years, to 
have some thought of those of us who stand in this 
position, who really desire to take the hand of a church 
whose missionary zeal is perhaps laggard, and the hand 
of this great Board, which seems to us to be too 
stationary and too exclusive, and somehow bring them 
together, that they may march together for the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and for the cause of Christ on the 
earth. I came here to-day in the hope that I could go 
to my people next Sabbath morning, when we shall 
take up our collection for the foreign missionary cause 
—whether for this Board or not I do not know ; that 
it will be for the officers of Plymouth Church to deter- 
mine—I hoped to be able to go to my church next 
Sabbath morning, and say to them: “ This Board has 
not taken the ground that I take ; it has not planted 
itself on the platform on which I plant myself ; it does 
not think as I think. But it has shown the candid 
spirit and the open mind. It has, by its action, shown 
itself ready to treat us as brethren. Let us meet it 
more than half way, and treat its members as breth- 
ren.” 

If you shall adopt the action of the majority of this 
Committee, what must I go to my church and say? 
Our Lord has told us that if any man has a gift which 
he 1s bringing into the Temple, and he remembers that 
his brother has aught against him, he must leave the 
gift there before the altar, and go and ascertain the 
cause of his brother’s grievance, and adjust it. To-day 
you were asked to appoint a committee that would lis- 
ten to our grievance, that would hear what we had to 
say, would inquire what that it is that we have 
against this Board. And you not only refused to do it, 
you refused even to discuss the question whether you 
would do it, but laid the proposition on the table with- 
out debate. And now this afternoon you are proposing 
to take from this Prudential Committee a man against 
whom no charge has, at least as yet, been presented, 
save only this: that he is a man of independent judg- 
ment, acting according to his own conscience and _ his 
own judgment on the questions that present themselves 
to this Prudential Committee. 

Gentlemen, do not send us back to our churches—taose 
of us who desire to open the doors of our churches to 
the Board, those of us who desire to ask your mission- 
aries to plead for the Board and its cause before our 
people—do not send us back to our people to tell them 
this: “The Board will not listen even to ascertain 
what you wish, and the Board will not allow in its ad- 
ministration one single man whose earnest missionary 
zeal is so great that he has turned his back upon the 
restfulness and the quiet of a joyous parish to stand face 
to face with the problems of city missionary work that 
appall us city pastors in our labors—not one single 
such man as that, if in his honest judgment he dis- 
sents from the opinions of the majority.” Do not give 
us that message to carry back to our people next Sab- 
bath morning. 


THE REV. DR. NOBLE. 


It was understood in the conference of our Com- 
mittee that we were to have no personal discussion 
upon this question. Inthe Committee we talked very 
freely. I think every member expressed his own per- 
sonal thought with reference to the Secretaries, and 
with reference to each individual member of the Pru- 
dential Committee. We went over these one by one, 


and there was no holding back of any opinion. Those 
who were in favor of the Home Secretary said they 
were in favor of him ; those who were opposed to the 
Home Secretary said frankly and freely that they were 
opposed to him, and why they were opposed to him. 
And so we went through. And the brother who has had 
the duty laid upon him this afternoon of presenting the 


‘minority report suggested, in all good faith, and I 


made that suggestion in all good faith, that we would 
not bring to the platform of the American Board at 
this time any personal controversy ; wé would simply 
bring the names that suggested themselves to the 
majority of the Committee as proper names, and we 
would have the names brought that were proposed by the 
minorityof the Committee, and we would lay these before 
the members of the Board and let them select from the 
tickets, which were both in print ; andno brother wish- 
ing to vote was to have any sort of impediment put in 
his way because the particular candidate for whom he 
wanted to vote was not put in print. That was the condi- 
tion of things. And this very extraordinary state of 
things has come out of it. After the report, and while 
the ballots were being distributed, a brother rose here 
and commenced a eulogy upon a name that was pre- 
sented by the minority report, but, for reasons good 
and sufficient in the estimation of the majority, was not 
reported by the majority. He was followed by another, 
and he by still another, and he by still another. And 
when, by a little question, I tried to show the incon- 
sistency of this kind of proceeding, when on our side 
we are charged with singling out one name, and I ask 
him how it seems on the other side to have a name 
singled out and branded, the question is not answered. 


Dr. Gordon: Mr. President, I submitted to an 
interruption, and I presume Dr. Noble will. 

Dr. Noble: Certainly. 

Dr. Gordon: I answered his question. 

Dr. Noble: Very well, if he considers it an 

answer. 

Dr. Gordon: I said that the conservative party 
in the American Board were not dependent upon 
one Secretary for a representative. [ Applause. | 


THE REV. DR. NOBLE. 


I am exceedingly glad that he has repeated that 
answer, because I wanted him to repeat it. And I am 
exceedingly glad that his friends have cheered him, for 
I wanted them to cheer him. Now that distinct an-. 
nouncement is made that there is but one small repre- 
sentative in the list of officers proposed here, the repre- 
sentative of what is called progressive theology or new 


departure theology. Brethren, is that fact? How is 


it with one of these Secretaries? Has it not been 
reported up and down all the land, all these years, that 
he stood as the representative of that side of the ques- 
tion? And have we not been told publicly, and over — 
and over again in this meeting, that the Prudential 
Committee is divided, and that it has stood over and over 
again six to four? That has been stated in public. It was 
stated at the National Council. We have had men put 
on the Prudential Committee that have my warmest 
affection and utmost confidence. I have not stopped to 
ask the question how those men will act when they 
give their votes in the Prudential Committee. You 
and I, all of us, anticipate that these men will on every 
question act fairly, and I expect in the years to come, 
as in the years past, to stand by the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee, however these men that we are 
electing may vote. And I submit that a little bit of 
further reminiscence might be desirable. I was very 
grateful to my brother when he came on the platform 
and reminded us of three years ago. I had a vivid recol- 
lection of three years ago. That whole story of Des 
Moines came up, when we heard the same brother’s 
voice and other voices, in somewhat the same circum- 
stances and in somewhat the same procession that we 
hear them to-day. And what there was the contest, 
aside from the theological contest ? Why, sir, some of 
us had named this very name, Mr. Dickinson. A man 
rose and said that if we pushed that man’s name against 
the name we proposed to drop, we would destroy the 
American Board. We were told that if a certain Pro- 
fessor from a theological seminary in New England— 
a Professor that I believe is now hanging in the bal- 
ances of the decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts—was dropped from that Committee, and this 
man that we recommend in our report was put into that 
Committee, then destruction was to come tothe Ameri- 
can Board; and these same brethren were going back 
to their churches, and they did not know what in the 
world they should tell their churches; they were so in 
love with missions, and were so in love with the Ameri- 
can Board, and there was such an intense, yearning 
desire on the part of these men to do just the right 
thing. Well, we elected that man. And now you want 
to know why the majority of the Committee, conside1- 
ing the matter to-day, droppedthat man. [| will tell you. 
1 am reluctant to go into a discussion of the personal 
qualities and personal action— 


The President: The Board will direct in regaid 
to this. This whole discussion is taking a very pe:- 
sonal direction. If the Board direct me, as pre- 
siding officer, that the discussion is to go on with- 
out limit, it will go on, of course. But if we can 
eliminate personal elements and issues it will be 
greatly for our peace and our honor. : 
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Dr. Noble: Nothing, Mr. President, would please 
memore. I stated the action of the Committee, and 
nobody on our side of the house has arisen to speak 
upon this question; and I simply say what I think, 
after what has been said, I may be permitted to 
say. I do not wish to indulge in any personal 
criticism. Those who eulogize have always pleas- 
ant tasks. Those who criticise expose themselves 
to the charge of a lack of sweetness and light. I 
want to be very sweet, I want to be very loving, 


_ but I want to have some self-respect, and I want 
this American Board to have some self-respect ; and 


I will say, in a single word, my reason for not rec- 
ommending this man for re-election on the Pru- 
dential Committee is that he has not been loyal to 
the American Board. 


THE REV. DR. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to take part in this dis- 
cussion. I said so at the outset. Dr. Noble speaks of 
‘‘ our side of the house ” as if there are two sides, and 
only two. I beg to say, in all honesty, fathers and 
brethren, that i belong to neither. do not know 
but that it is a misfortune that we are discussing these 
questions in a great public assembly. The truth is 
that the American Board has ceased to be a deliberat- 
ive body, and questions like these, concerning men who 
are to be put on its important committees to carry on 
the administrative tests of this Board, ought not to be 
discussed in the hearing of a popularassembly. I feel, 
sir, that no committee that this Board may appoint has 
a right to bury its information. I claim that my re- 
sponsibility as a corporate member is made null and 
void if I am to take my information at second-hand. 
I have a right to know all the facts. And I protest, in 
all honesty, against being classed on either one side or 
the other of this house. Itis a question of informa- 
tion, and I cannot vote unless I vote intelligently. We 
are not to be driven like a flock of sheep under the 
crook either of one man or of another, no matter how 
much we may think of our brethren. We are called 
here to discharge definite responsibilities, and on this 
single plank of personal intelligence I call for the in- 
formation that has not yet been given. Now, I do not 
see how we can vote—how I can vote, at least—to drop 
this name, unless I know a great deal more than I do; 
and I do not see how I am going to get this knowledge 
unless this Board resolves itself into a deliberate assem- 
bly, where everything can be talked right out. I say the 
time has gone by when secrets can be kept within men’s 
bosoms. Do not let us settle this question until we 
talk it all out. I say it for the world’s sake, in whose 
behalf we are struggling here, and, as under the com- 
mand of the great Head of the Church, let us have 


_ done with quibbling and hiding things, and let us talk it 


all out, as we can do if we will only be honest and fair 
and charitable towards each other. 


Dr. Perkins asked if the majority or the minor- 
ity would not both accept the old ticket. Dr. Beh- 
rends moved that the matter be referred back to 
the same committee. Professor Fisher hoped that 
this course would not be pursued. The ballot hav- 
ing been already taken, Judge Shipman said that it 
could not be recalled ; some of the corporate mem- 
bers who had voted had already left the room. 


RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY. 
The Rev. Dr. George L. Walker then made a prop- 


osition, saying : 

I rise to present a resolution which I regard as in 
the interest of peace and future harmony in this 
Board : 

Resolved, that a committee of nine be appointed to 
inquire into the manifest difference of judgment exist- 
ing in this body as to the administration and work of 
this Board, the causes of such differences and the 
proper methods of their removal. 

I had no purpose of detaining the ear of this Board 
a single moment when I came upon the platform this 
afternoon. The incidents which have transpired have, 
however, it seems to me, called for, and, I trust it may 
be felt,also opened the way for, listening to an overture 
of this kind, for the appointment of a committee to 
consider the manifest differences which have existed 
among us and which have so annoyed our assemblies 
during the three past annual sessions of this Board. 
Mr. President, we are confronted, to borrow a phrase 
from political associations, “ not by a theory, but by a 
condition.” We are confronted by a condition of dis- 
quietude on the part of our churches who have been 
in the past supporters of the Board, and who must be 
looked to in the future for its support, if it be sup- 
ported at all. We are confronted bya condition of 
disquietude among the members of our theological 
seminaries. Young men in them are, for one cause or 
another—lI will not attempt to define the cause—pre- 
vented from presenting themselves as missionaries of 
this organization. In spite of all that has been said 
about the numbers which have this year been sent out, 
we have but one recent graduate of a New England 
theological seminary—these seminaries which are the 
natural feeders and supporters of the missions of this 
Board. We are confronted by a widespread and 
growing dissatisfaction in the minds of those who 
have hitherto been large and liberal givers to 
the finances of this Board. We are confronted by 


a condition of things, stated in the report of 
the Home Secretary, suited to awaken alarm 
and apprehension. e have been drawing upon the 
reserve funds for emergencies in the work of this 
Board, till those funds are now nearly exhausted ; and 
unless some providential interference, which no one 
here is entitled to imagine or to expect, interposes to 
prevent the catastrophe, sixteen months of the con- 
tinuance of the drawing upon that fund will find this 
old and venerated Board ashore upon the rocks of 
financial disaster. Now, brethren and fathers, in view 
of these things, I say, Why not read the signs of the 
times? Why not hear the voices which have found 
expression upon the floor of this house, and again and 
again, when this subject has been in debate, have found 
expression? Why not note the significant and striking 
change of position of our leading denominational 

per, only this past week, upon this question? Why 

blind to the manifest tokens that it is time to seek 
peace and harmony in this Board? In the interest of 
conciliation, in the interest, not of party—I do not 
theologically agree with what has been called the 
position of the minority on this Board—but in the in- 
terest of harmony and of peace, I present this resolu- 
tion for your adoption. 


Dr. Taylor said that he did not believe a satis- 
factory adjustment could be reached until the Board 
should hold a private meeting, apart from the in- 
fluence of an exciting audience, and without re- 
porters, and talk the matter over confidentially and 
frankly. | 

Dr. Meredith said there was no use in disguising 
the fact that there was a difference to be settled, and 
an understanding necessary, and urged that the 


wise, broad, statesman-like letter of Dr. Storrs, in 


which he accepted the office of President, contained 
the platform upon which all the members of the 
Board might meet and stand together without any 
misunderstanding whatever. One of the proposi- 
tions of that letter, he said, looked to a searching 
examination of all the methods of the Prudential 
Committee. He urged that these methods be 
brought out into the daylight, and if they were all 
right and creditable, the rest of the century might 
be occupied in praising the Prudential Committee. 
But it was necessary, in order to clear away the 
present difficulties, that an examination of these 
methods should be made, and that the Board should 
be made a representative Congregational Mission- 
ary Society. | 

Dr. Gladden suggested that such Committee, if 
appointed, should report to a special meeting. 


PRESIDENT STORRS 


expressed the wish that the Board would indicate some 
way in which the Committee should be appointed, other 
than by the Chair. He said that it would be entirely 
impossible for him to appoint this committee without 
raising the question‘on the part of a good many whether 
he was not influenced by theological or other prejudices 
on the one side or the other. I am exceedingly sorry, 
he continued, that this personal question has come into 
our debate. At Springfield, two years ago, I was told 
that it was probable there leoukd be changes made in 
the officers of the Board, and this was said to me in con- 
nection with the fact that the majority of the Board had 
determined to elect me as President of the institution. 
I expressed my entire unwillingness to serve in that 
capacity, but was compelled, by the stress of the repre- 


sentations that were made, to admit that I would take. 


it into consideration if it were pressed upon me ; but 1 
made it an absolute condition that there should be no 
change on the Prudential Committee or in the officers of 
the Board, because I would not have an active, personal 
controversy on hand at the time when other questions 
were iggy | the minds of the Board so deeply and 
so widely. at point was yielded. I have hoped until 
this afternoon that these questions would not come up. 
Let us try and see if we cannot work together. That 
proposition of Dr. Perkins’s seems to me an admirable 
one. Let us agree upon a ticket in which the old 
officers and Prudential Committee shall be given at 
any rate another year'in which to see if they can- 
not work harmoniously and efficiently. Brethren, I 
have no single desire in the world for this Board except 
as it may be in consistent harmony with the principle, 
which is a controlling one with me, to bring the 
members of this Board together. There was a party 
in the city some years ago that was described as 
being angelic because it had two wings! Now, this 
Board has two wings, and it is perfectly legitimate that 
it should. We have the right, all of us, to our opinion, 
and we are to deal rightly and fairly with one another. 
I have believed as strongly as I ever believed in any- 
thing in the future, not the subject of prophecy, that in 
the course of a year or two, if we could only hold 
together without these personal questions coming in, we 
should find ourselves agreeing, not in opinion neces- 
sarily, but in feeling, in purpose, and in work. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER 


said that he did not like to act upon the spur of the 
moment in such a matter as this, surrounded with diffi- 
culties. The most important business of the Board, 
and such difficult matters as a financial report involv- 
ing the disbursement of about $600,000 a year, had 


to be considered in the presence of a great prayer- 
meeting. He believed in these great, inspiring meetings. 
They were profitable and useful, but not properly 
adapted to the transaction of business, and a company 
of Hailroad Directors who should hold their meetings 
in a similar way would be laughed at by the entire 
community. ‘There ought to be some change,” said 
he. ‘“ We ought to have, in matters of this nature, an 
opportunity of conferring quietly and dispassionately, 
and then we should be able to transact our business 
like sober and sane human beings. The difficulties in 
this case are not difficulties of theology. They are 
difficulties connected with administration, and they 
involve personal matters, and the discussion of the 
qualifications of officers for this or that particular work, 
and it is extremely difficult and embarrassing and pain- 
ful to all concerned to enter into such a discussion in 
such an assembly as this. Cannot you find out where 
this difficulty is, gentlemen ? Have you not sense 
enough to know where this difficulty lies? Old Dr. 
Hawes in the case of any great difficulty of this sort 
used to say, “ The first thing is to ascertain the cause, 
and the next thing is to remove the cause.” Now, as- 
certain by the light of nature where the cause is, and 
then have the vourage and the faithfulness to remove 
the cause. 

After further debate, participated in by Dr. 
Webb, the Hon. S. E. Barstow, Dr. Behrends, Dr. 


Noble, Mr. Capen, Professor Fisher, Dr. Thompson, 


the Rev. Mr. Dana, Mr. Hyde, Dr. Walker, Presi- 
dent Strong, Dr. Quint, Mr. Emerson, and Dr. 
Meredith, and after various expressions of confi- 
dence in the President and earnest requests that he 
reconsider his refusal to appoint a committee, a 
modification of the resolution was suggested by the 
President, and, having been accepted by Dr. Walker, 
was unanimously passed by the Board, as follows: 

“Resolved, that a Committee of Nine be appointed to 
inquire into the methods of administration pursued at 
the Missionary Rooms at Boston, and to recommend 
any changes which appear to them needful and impor- 


tant, and to report at a subsequent meeting.” 


Dr. Little here stated that, should he prove to 
be elected, he should insist upon withdrawing his 
name and nominating Mr. Dickinson. 

The result of the election was then announced, the 
candidates proposed by the majority report being 
elected, with the exception of Dr. Little, Mr. Dick- 
inson being elected a member of the Prudential 
Committee. Mr. Dickinson received 70 votes, Dr. 
Alden 85, the rest varying from these numbers to 
127, the highest number cast for any one candidate. 

Upon the announcement of the vote, Dr. Storrs 
said: “ Brethren of the Board, you do me a great 
honor in electing me again; I feel it, and I will 
accept the office, which is one of labor and solici- 
tude, of responsibility and care and anxiety. I[ 
will accept it again on condition that you agree 
here and now that the platform laid down in my 
letter accepting the Presidency two years ago is 
approved by this Board, and that upon that they 
are willing to stand and work together.” 

This condition was agreed to by a rising vote on 
the part of all the corporate members. Later the 
Committee of Nine was announced by the Chair as 
follows: George Leon Walker, D.D., A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Samuel Johnson, Esq., E. B. Monroe, Esq., 
George P. Fisher, D.D., J. H. Washburn, Esq., 
Arthur Little, D.D., Ralph Emerson, Esq., and 
the Hon. R. C. Taft. 


| CLOSE OF THE MEETING. 


On Thursday evening Dr. Storrs delivered a 
brilliant oration on the needs, the value, and the 
hopefulness of the missionary work of the pres- 
ent age, which he described as characteristically 
the missionary epoch of the world. Space forbids 
the reproduction of it here, and justice to the 
orator and the oration forbids all attempt at con- 
densation. The same must be said of the addresses, 
of remarkable beauty and power, delivered by the 
v. S. H. Virgin, of farewell to the Board, and of 
. Storrs of response, delivered on Friday morn- 
to an audience which filled the Tabernacle to 
overflowing. Other addresses at this closing meet- 
ing of the session were delivered by the Hon. 
Chester Holcombe, by the Rev. Mr. Sprague, of 
the North China Mission, by Mr. Isé, and others. 
lutions expressing appreciation of the faith- 
services of Mr. Ezra Farnsworth on the Pru- 
dential Committee, approving the action of that 
mmittee in the case of Mr. F. K. Walter 
d wife, who had presented a memorial to the 
oard, and of thanks to the Hon. Oscar F. Strauss, 
te United States Minister in Turkey, for his efti- 
cient services in defense of the rights and liberties 


-of American citizens resident within the Turkish 


mpire, were passed, and at a little after twelve 


o’clock the Board adjourned to meet at Minneapolis 


next year. 


| 
| 

| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Out of a large collection of school- 
boys’ blunders which I have accumulated 
in many years of school-teaching, I 
should like to offer you one. I asked 
once, in a history paper, for the date of 
some event in ancient history, and got 
fora reply: “A long time ago; before 
the Christian error.”—[H. Walford, in 
London Spectator. 

—The postal card was twenty years 
old on the first of this month. Austria 
has the credit of first adopting the in- 
vention, though it was first advocated by 
the German Postmaster-General, Dr. 
Stephan. On October 1, 1869, a “ Cor- 
‘yespondez Karte” first burst on the 
astonished Continental world. 

—A magnificent English tree known as 
the “ Winfarthing oak,” which measured 
thirty-eight feet seven inches in girth in 
1744, has just been remeasured and found 
to have grown just seventeen inches in 
the interval of 130 years. | 

—-A French statistician has just ascer- 
tained that a human being, of either sex, 
-who is a moderate eater, and who lives to 
be seventy years old, consumes during 
“the days of the years of his life” a 
quantity of food which would fill twenty 
ordinary railway baggage cars. ‘A good 
eater,” however, riay require as many as 
thirty. 

—More than twice as many visitors 
paid to see the Paris Exposition between 
its opening in May and September 30 as 
were admitted to the Exposition of 1878 
during the same period. The exact fig- 
ures are: in 1878, 9,646,482 ; in 1889, 
19,331,580. 

—One of the church letters read at the 

annual meeting of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation contained this : “ We are spirit- 
ually dead, but we thank God that things 
are with us as they are.” The Rev. Dr. 
Murdock turned to the Rev. J. T. Beck- 
ley, D.D., and said: “ That reminds me 
of a young man who arose in my meeting 
when I was a young pastor and said : 
“ Brethren, I am a great sinver,and Iam 
determined to hold out to the end.”— 
[Richmond Religious Herald. 
_—A subterranean river has just been 
discovered in the Department of Lot, 
France. The discoverers worked their 
way down stream fora couple of miles 
through a succession of wonderful 
toes sparkling with stalactites. They 
found seven lakes on their way, and had 
to shoot thirty-seven cascades or rapids. 

—London’s population in the present 
year is estimated in “ Facts for London- 
ers” at 4,306,380 persons. There are 
860,000 families living in 549,283 houses. 
One out of four of the population earns a 
guinea or less per week, and that irregu- 
larly. One out of every five dies in the 
workhouse, hospital, or lunatic asylum. 
One in eleven during any one year — 
poor law relief. In spite of all help, 29 
deaths werein 1888 refered to direct and 
obvious starvation. Every year the 
ground landlords receive an additional 
£6,092,680 of “unearned increment ” 
to their income—a present, if capitalized, 
of ninety millions sterling from London’s 
workers, just the amount of the total 
rates levied in London during the las 
twenty years. 

A—ccording toa paper read before the 
recent meeting of the Library Association, 
shorthand has flourished more or less for 
2,000 years. Cicero’s famous writer, Tiro, 
is known to have had rivals in his own 
time, and Cesar’s feats in dictating sev- 
eral letters simultaneously while travel- 
ing still remain unequaled. But short- 
hand, as now understood, is the product 
of the present century. It is computed 
that the literature relating to the subject 
would fill no fewer than 13,000 volumes, 
and England alone has given birth to 
307 different systems. 

—In 1831 there were, says ‘ Good 
Housekeeping,” in the United Kingdom 
1,000,000 servants ; in 1881 their num- 

r was only a few over a million and a 
quarter. More significant still is the cir- 
cumstance that while during the decade 
1871-81 the general population increased 
by more than fourteen per cent., the ranks 
of the domestic servants were reinforced 
by less than one per cent. This is not 

cause the great households call for 

€wer servants than they did in the 
_ S¢venteenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
18 due solely to the propagation of demo- 
‘ratic and socialistic ideas. 


| 


NEW BOOKS. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT 
ON “SUPERNATURAL, RELIGION.” 


New Book by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Durham. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 


Supernatural Religion. 


Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
By J. B. Lieurroor, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘** A permanent contribution ; the most erudite and 
exact histor‘cal criticism.’’—Advance. 

**Scholarly and unanswerable criticisms on the 
anonymous work called ‘Supernatural Religion.’ ’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

** Of the utmost importance to those interested in 
ye great discussions of the age.’’—Christian Advo- 
cate 


** It is a great service to the cause of sacred learning 
which the accomplished Bishop of Durham here ren- 
ders, and is sure to be appreciated as such in America 
no less than in his own country.’’— Chicago Standard. 

**It may confidently be affirmed that this book is 
the most notable contribution to the Evidences which 
has made in the preeent generation.’’— Standard 

Oss. 


of the 
” s most valuable contribution to the support of 


the authenticity of the Gos olume that 


no scholar can afford to do without in his library.’’— 
Living Church. 


A New Story by the Author of “‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.’’ 


A Reputed Changeling ; 


Or, Three Seventh Years Two Centuries Ago. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE. 12mo. $1.00. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


Annotated and Accented. 
With Illustrations of English Life in 
Chaucer’s Time. 
By JoHn SaunpErs. New and Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations from the 
Ellesmere MS. 12mo, $1.60. 


The New Library Wordsworth. 


The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth. 


Chronologically Srranged with the anu- 
thor’s various readings, and many new 
MSS. hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
William Knight, LL.D. Illustrated with 
etchings by C. O. Murray from original 
drawings. Eight volumes. 8vo. $25.00. 


Also, Uniform with the above: 


The Life of William Words- 


worth. 


By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. With 
which is incorporated the Solitary Canto 
of the Projected ‘* Recluse,’”’ the Frag- 
ments of ‘‘ Michael,’’ the Poem on Nat 
Well (originally designed as a portion of 
‘* The Recluse ’’), the Alfoxden and Gras- 
mere Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth, 
Records of Tours, Letters, ete., ete. 
Illustrated with an Etched Portrait from 
the picture by Haydon. Three volumes. 
8vo. $10.00. 


Temple Library. New Volume. 
Select Essays of Dr. Johnson 


Edited by Gro. Brrxspeck Hint, D.C.L. 
Pembrook College, Oxford. With six 
etchings by Herbert Railton. 2 vols., 
16mo. $3.75. Large Paper Edition 
(Post 8vo), $7.00. 


** The vol: mes a-e illustrated with some charming 
etchings by Mr. Herbert Railton, and the editor has 
rformed his part of the work extremely well. 
very person must sooner or later possess a copv of 
Johnson’s Essays, and it would be difficult to find 
them in a more attractive form than in the ‘Temple 
Library ’ edition.’’—London Atheneum. 


Stott Library. New Volume. 
De Quincey: A Selection of 


His Best Works. 


Edited by W. H. Bennetr Yol. I. Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater, etc. 
Vol. II. On Murder Considered as one of 
the Fine Arts, ete. 2 vols., 32mo, $1.50. 

‘* A selection from the best works of De Quincey 

The size, the exempl binding, the clear top 

phy of these little Pooks, make them almost ideal 

ocket companions.’’— Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 4th Avenue. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


-VOL.VI. N& 5. 


(4444 


EMIN PASHA, 


Dr. M. ALLEN STARR, 


NOVEMBER 1889 


WHERE EMIN IS, by Cor. H. G. Prout, an 
American, Governor-General of the Equatorial Prov- 
inces, of Africa, and a predecessor of Emin Pasha. 
An especially timely article which throws much 
_ light upon the people and region of Emin’s country, 
where Stanley has 
new matter about General Gordon, with whom the 
author worked in Central Africa. 


A NEW FIELD OF HONOR, by Capt. James E. 
PILCHER, describes the modern appliances (with 26 
engravings) for the relief of the sick and wounded. 


STUDENT OF SALAMANCA, by WILLIAM 
HENRY BisHop, the novelist, is a study of Spanish 
life, with many illustrations. 


GOETHE’S HOUSE AT WEIMAR, by Oscar BROwNING. 

from the first photographs permitted to be taken. 
ELECTRICITY IN RELATION TO THE HUMAN BODY, 
Belonging to the Electric Series. 


FICTION. A short story by Arto Bates, and a new instalment of the 
serial ‘‘In the Valley,” with illustrations by PYLE. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. A sketch of the life of this remarkable 
woman and friend of Bastian Lepage, by JOSEPHINE LAZARUS. 


THE EFFECT ON AMERICAN COMMERCE OF AN ANGLO- 
CONTINENTAL WAR, by J. Russett Sotey, U.S.N. 


PRICE 


25 CENTS» 
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\ 
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been travelling. 


Tllustrated. 


Illustrated 


by 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR. C 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW YORK: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Blue Fairy Book. 


Edited by Anprew Lane. With 136 lllustrations by 
H. J. Forp and G. P. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 


gilt edges, ornamental blue and gold cover, 390 


pages, $2.00. 


The Book of Wedding Days. 

On the plan of a Birthday Book. With 96 I lustrated 
Borders, a frontispiece, title page, etc. By 
WALTER CRANE, and Quotations for Each Day. 
Medium 4to (1234x944 in.), bound in vegetable 
vellum, $6.00. 


Meet the Day ”’ Through 


the Christian Year: 

Being a Text of Scripture, with an Original Medita- 
tion and a Short Selection in Verse, for Every 
Day. By A. K. H. B., author of ** Recreations 
of a Country Parson,’’ etc. Cloth, red edges, 
crown 8vo, $1.50. 


*,* A full list of works by the same author sent 
on application. 


Outlines of the Life of Shake- 


Sspeare. 
By G. O. F.R.8. Eighth 
edition. 2 vols., royal 8vo, $6.00. 


Three Leetures on the Seienee 
of Language: 

And Its Place in General Education. By F. Max 
Miuuer. Second edition. 70 cents. 

A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Essays. 

By the Author of *‘Supernatural Religion.” 
$2.00. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to send 
their New General Catalogue upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 


8v0, 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 

ristia 


ment in The Ch nm Union. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 


NEW »° STANDARD BOOKS. 
Pentecost’s Bible Studies, 


Sunday-School Lesson Comments for 1890. 


Abbott on Mark and Luke, 


An Illustrated Commentary. Cloth, 1 vol. 


Pathtinder Physiology. 


A School and Family Series. Recommended 

by W. C. f. U. 
CHILD’S HEALTH PRIMER............ .30 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. . 
HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY............. 1.00 


Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries, 


Fifty Distinguished Men of the last Two Hun- 
dred Years. Illustrated. Price... .......... l 


Goodyear’s History of Art. 


A Condensed History of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. Illustrated. Price, cloth. 3.50 


Fay’s Three Germanys. 


Glimpses into their History. By Tueo. 8. 
Fay, ex.-U. 8. Minister. Illustrated. 2 vols. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


1.75 
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A. L 
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WHY QUAKERS LIVE LONG. 


It is quite true, says the “‘ Hospital,” that 
many “* Friends ” live long. It is equally 
-true that certain circumstances in their 
history militate against long life. Among 
these latter, intermarriage is perhaps the 
most important of all. The followers of 
George Fox have never been very numer- 
ous, but until late years they have been 
extremely exclusive. The inevitable re- 
sult of that has been extensive intermar- 
riage throughout the whole community. 
The consequences of the frequency of in- 
termarriage have been, and are still, very 
very evident. Quakers, as a class, are 
not muscularly robust ; many of them are 
*decidedly anemic, and not a few are 
mentally feeble. Yet, in spite of these 
practical and serious drawbacks, the 
Friends, as a class, do more than their 
proportion of the world’s serious business, 
and they manage to attain to a high aver- 
age of longevity. Now, this is exactly the 
kind of fact that true medical science likes 
to get hold of and to interrogate and learn 
from. What is the reason, asks the sen- 
sible man, why Quakers, with so many 
undoubted disadvantages, attain to such 
a high average of success in all that con- 
stitutes worthy life, and also suceeed in 
enjoying their success to an exceptionally 
old age ? 

The reason, we are convinced, is to be 
found in their quiet habits and disciplined 
life. An ordinary doctor, or even layman, 
would probably have felt much more in- 
terest in the subject at this point if we 
had been able to affirm that the Quakers 
owed their success and long life to certain 
drugs, as, for example, to arsenic, phos- 
phorus, strychnia, and the like ; or to cer- 
tain methods of feeding, as vegetarianism, 
or meat eatilig, or fruit eating, or wine 
drinking, or teetotalism, or smoking, and 
soon. But we submit that that shows a 
want of real mental capacity. For what, 
after all, is the true importance of the sub- 
ject 2? Does it not consist in the undoubt- 
ed character of the results ? The results 
are really the/things to be considered. 
As a matter of fact the Quakers are suc- 
cessful in life. Asa matter of fact they 
do live long. Then, surely, true science 
will not curl the lip of scorn because these 
results are obtained by what may be called 
“natural and simple ” processes, instead 
of by elaborate preparations and out-of- 
the-way methods. 


A TRICK OF COLOR. 


The color of the Eiffel Tower has been 
one of the puzzléa of the Paris Exposition, 
no two persons agreeing as to what the 
real color is. Some people imagine that 
it has been plated with nickel or silver, 
while others call it red, and others again 
think that it isof a beautiful bronze color. 
The fact is that it is painted in five 
shades of the same color, modulated with 
the skill that the French often show in 
eases of the kind. From the base of the 
first platform the color is a dark “ Barbe- 
dienne ” bronze, verging a little to red ; 
thence to the second platform the color is 
the same, but lighter, and from this point 
to the top the color grows constantly light- 
er, by five successive gradations the top 
being almost a golden yellow. Three 
coats of paint are ger over the entire 
surface,and over all isd coat of very hard 
transparent varnish, which, by reflecting 
the sun, adds to the difficulty of defining 
the color with precision. ‘The varnish is 
a new patent compound, we believe, but it 
is said to have borne the severe test of use 
on the iron work of the tower extremely 
well.—{ American Architect. 


WAR, PESTILENCE, AND FAMINE. 


From Maria Mitchell’s “ Reminis- 
cences of the Herschels,” in the October 
“ Century,” the following is taken : “One 
of Sir John Herschel’s numerical prob- 
lems was this: If, at the time of Cheops, 
or three thousand years ago, one pair of 
human beings had lived, and war, pesti- 
lence, and famine had not existed, and only 
natural death came to man, and this pair 
had doubled once in thirty years, and their 
children had doubled, and so on, how 
large would the population of the world 
be at this time—could they stand upon 
the earth as a plane? We were sitting 
at the breakfast table when he asked the 
question. We thought they could not. 
‘But if they stood closely, and others 


stood on their shoulders, man, woman, and 
child, how many layers would there be ? 
I said, ‘Perhaps three. ‘How many 
feet of men,’ he asked. ‘ Possibly 
thirty,’ I said. ‘Oh, more!’ ‘ Well, 
we'll say a hundred.’ ‘Oh, more !” 
Miss Herschel said, ‘Enough to reach 
the moon.’ ‘To thesun.’ ‘ More, more,’ 
eried Sir John, exulting in our astonish- 
ment; ‘bid higher.’ ‘To Neptune,’ 
said one. ‘Now you burn,’ he replied. 
‘Take a hundred times the distance of 
Neptune, and it is very near. That is 
my way, he said, ‘of whitewashing war, 
pestilence, and famine.’ ” 


LECTURING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Wendell Phillips, with keen relish of 
the fun, used to tell his friends the story 
of his first appearance in Philadelphia. 

He had been engaged to deliver three 
lectures there upon political questions, 
and as he knew that he and his audience 
would accord in opinion, he expected a 
warm greeting. | 

On the first evening he found the large 
hall filled with Quakers. On the front 
bench sat the three committeemen who 
had invited him to speak. Every face in 
the audience was calm and critical. He 
rose and stepped to the desk amid pro- 
found silence. 

He was a young orator, used to fervent 
applause from eager hearers. His heart 
quailed, but he began boldly. As he con- 
tinued, he paused now and then, according 
to the custom of young speakers, at the 
points where applause or a laugh would 
have been welcome, but the deadly silence 
remained unbroken. Still the faces be- 
fore him showed no sign of emotion. He 
resolved to rouse them. He hurled at 
them his strongest arguments, his most 
scathing satire, his tenderest pathos. 

Not a smile, not a movement, an- 
swered him. Calm as stone his Rhada- 
manthine judges faced him. At last, 
exhausted and chagrined, he finished 
abruptly and sat down. 

A long pause. Then a committeeman 
rose and stepped upon the platform. | 

“My friends,” he said, “this young 
man hath a disappointed appearance. He 
is doubtless accustomed to some mani- 
festation of satisfaction from the audi- 
ence. I propose that, in token of our ap- 
probation of his discourse, we give him 
three cheers.” 

“Seconded,” said another Friend. 

“1 will give the time,” said the first 
speaker. ‘“ One, two, three !” 

* Hurrah !” calmly remarked the two 
other committeemen, in a low voice. 

Again !” 

‘* Hurrah !” more faintly. 

“ Again !” 

Dead silence. 

Mr. Phillips found afterwards that his 
audience had keenly appreciated his 
speech, not losing a single point ; but he 
uever forgot the depressing effect o 
those three cheers. 


—Recent Ceylon papers contain ac- 
counts of a remarkable ceremony which 
took place lately in Colombo. This was 
the reception of a gentleman from Amer- 
ica, who lately arrived in Ceylon, into 
the Buddhist creed. | 


REMOVAL. 


‘* Owing to their business having grown too 
large for their present offices, the Gurney Hot 
Water Heater Co., of Boston, Mass., will re- 
move, on November 15, 185%, to 163 Franklin 
Street, corner of Congress Street, where they 
will have all their offices on the first floor, 
and will be pleased to meet all inquiring 
friends. The offices will be heated by Hot 


Water, using the Gurney Heater and the new , 


iator, and a full line of samples 


Gurney 
All inter- 


will be on exhibition on the floor. 
ested are invited to eall.”’ 


QUEEN REGNANT! 


THE 


Eprrep sy MARION HARLAND, 


Having passed the CRITICAL FIRST YEAR of Magazine life, begins the. 


SECOND with redoubled vigor in the assurance of the substantia] 


appreciation of those for whose especial benefit it was founded, ¢.c., 


HOUSEWIVES AND HOME-DWELLERS, 7 
For the coming year the Publishers offer ATTRACTIONS UNSUR- 
PASSED BY ANY OTHER H''ME-PUBLICATION. Notable among these are 
| Marion Harland’s Latest, and by far her Best, Novel, 
“WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS,” 
Begun in the OcTOBER NUMBER, profusz-ly illustrated. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. (Mrs. General) Custer’s Serial Story, 
“TO THE VICTOR THE SPOILS.” (Illustra‘ed.) 


A fair and free discussion of the ; 


question, ‘SHOULD WOMEN VOTE ?” between 


PRO: CON: 


Lucy Stone, 


Frances 
Willard, 


THE HOME-MAKER 


| 
CHEAP AND GOOD COUNTRY LIVING. 


Series o' Practical Papers by CATHERINE OwEN. 


The attention of CHARITABLE SOCIETIES and individuals is especiaily directed to our 
TERMS TO CANVASSERS. | 
All our premiums are in cath and most liberal, offering an easy way of making Pin 
money or raising a CHARITY FUND. Canvassers’ outfits are furnished upon application 


at this office. 
Single Copies, 20 cents. For Sale at all News-Stands. 


Annual Subscriptions, $2.00. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for Sample Copy. 


THE HOME-MAKER COMPANY, 


19 West Twenty-second Street, - - - New York City. 
1889 Christmas Entertainments! 1889 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, | The Monarch and the Manger.—aA new Serv- 
by Fanny J. Crossy and Cary. R10. Bright, ice by the Rev. Ropert Lowry. An arrange- 
Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Recitations, ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 
Solos, Duets, and Choruses. Im ng a most fresh and stirring oe set to original music, 
beautiful and impressive lesson. — to give sat- appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 

pages. 


isfaction. Pric , 20 cents. 
Santa Claus’ Prize. and Who Got It.—Dr. Price, 5 cents each; $4 per 100. 


Doane’s latest Cantata is one of the most attract- | Christmas Annual No. 20 1 

ive of hisSeries. A perfectgem. Affordingave ° -—Contains an ample 

fascinating Sunday-School Christmas exhi en.” a of new and original carols by the best com- 
4 cents each; $3 per 100. 


Price, 30 cents. 
(a> A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services,and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 RANDOLPH ST. 


76 EAST NINTH ST. BI G LOW & MAIN a ed 


New YoOrK. 
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PERFECT EASE 


| AND COMFORT. 


Alfred Dolge 


FELT SHOES 


AND 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Thildren. 


TRADE 
MARK 


¥ Ceicbraied \ 
Shippers 


\ 


THESE KITTENS ARE ALL RIGHT. Prevent Rheumatism 


at Gextieman: Well, well, you kittens do know a 
N ois el ess Warm thing when see it It many, and Cold Feet. 
adi 1 how w d comfortable t 
¢ Felt Shoes but little friskies Send for lilustrated Price-List. 
Durable. have found it out before you are a month old.” Mention Christian Union. 


R-LAMB 59° CARMINE ORK 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York 
= 


A: personal visit 
is desirable to 

facilitate ar- 
rangement of 
sketches. 


Carmine Street is a continuation of Sixth Avenue, and the Sixth Avenue cars pass the door. 
| 


Rose Terry Cooke, 
Margaret E, | 
SLIPPERS. 
Age 
— 
DESIGNS" SUBMITTED EMBODYING ‘AICCHITECTS SUGGESTINS 
| 
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LA 


Oct. 24, 1889 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


oll 


“How much pain the evils have cost us that have never happened!” Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


MORE ABOUT THOSE “CUT-OFFS” 


Those ‘‘ Cut-Offs,” or “ Coupons,” that 
we spoke about last week have now been 
distributed among our subscribers, and 
their use is evidently understood and ap- 
preciated, as the return shower has already 
set in with such vigor that a downpour 
is indicated later on. . : 

In a few cases subscribers have filled 
out the entire number with names of their 
friends. We cannot object to this, as it 


. is kindly meant; but unless the person 


whose name is sent us is notified, a mis- 


understanding sometimes arises. 
Some people, you know, who receive 


one, two, and three copies of a paper which 


they have not ordered, begin to think — 


about the time the fourth copy arrives 
that there is some subterfuge about it, and 


that the publisher will shortly send a bill. 


To avoid any such misunderstanding, we 


desire (in all cases where it is practicable) 
to have the ferson who ts to receive the 
four copies fi// out the blank; then he 
will know what is coming, and the reason 
why it comes. We goon the principle, 
“Where The Christian Union is_ best 
known, it is best liked,” and where it is 


entertained as a stranger for four weeks 


it is pretty sure to become a permanent 
guest. 

If you have room in your inside pocket 
for that little package of coupons, take it 
with you, and when you meet a friend 
whom you believe would appreciate the 
aim and, spirit of The Christian Union, 
hand him one of those coupons. 

The chances are that he will some day 
thank you warmly for an introduction to 


so genial a household-friend as The Chris- 


tian Union will become. 


UNCLE SAM: PICKPOCKET. 


If Uncle Sam, as National Letter-Carrier, were 
compelled to stand trial before the grand jury of 
subscribers to periodicals, we fear he would be 
liable to conviction as a pickpocket. : 

We have quite other views of Uncle Sam. We 
have great and growing faith in him as an industrious, 
speedy, and safe carrier. Only by miracle could 
the many millions of missives annually intrusted to 
his care be expected to reach their destinations 
without a slip. Some, very naturally, do go astray 
It would be much more remarkable if they didn’t 
than that they do. But the number of such slips 
is so small that, if you were called upon to express 
the proportion arithmetically, you'd find it extremely 
difficult to read the answer. ; 

And if it were possible to trace all those slips to 
their true cause, we have no reason to believe that 
a large proportion would be found to have “ played 


hookey” either before they reached Uncle Sam’s 


pocket, or after he had handed them out and was 


no longer responsible for them. 


Subscribers to periodicals are just like the rest of 


us. Sometimes they are a little careless or a little 


thoughtless. Sometimes they forget to seal a letter, 
or to stamp it, or even to mail it after it has been 


duly sealed and stamped. We have ourselves done. 


such things—haven't you? 

As the period is now approaching when we ex- 
pect Uncle Sam will be intrusted with a greater 
number of letters for us containing money, we beg 
to remind all readers that a money order (made 
payable to The Christian Union Company) costing 
five cents for amounts less than five dollars, or a 
registered letter costing ten cents, will make the 
safe delivery of a remittance just about as sure as 
anything human can be. A check or draft is the 
best when convenient. Of course there are sure 
to be some lost letters. We have already heard of 
a few, and, of course, we'll do our best to hunt 
them up. But if all our subscribers would use the 
method suggested above, it would not only help 
Uncle Sam’s reputation, but would also save our 
friends and ourselves lots of worry and disap- 
pointment. 


A NEW BUREAU. 
October 15, 1889, 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Will you kindly tell me where I can send two years’ 
subscription to The Christian Union—1888-1889 ? 

It would give me much pleasure to send them to 
any one who would appreciate them, and find the help 
and comfort which I always have from reading your 
paper. L. J. 


The above letter shall be the means of establish-. 


ing what we will call 4 Bureau for the Exchange 
of Kindnesses. We will be the Bureau. Let 
those who would follow our correspondent’s exam- 
ple inform us, and those who know of some needy 
person who would appreciate such a gift also in- 
form us, and we will see that both are made happy. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


Why can’t printers understand that a proper amount 
of white paper is prettier than their prettiest type! 
We have to use the type to a = paper —_ Lge 
type easily gets garrulous and talks too much. t 
es daylight in between those lines and around those 
margins, and you’ll make a conservatory out of what is 
now a vegetable cellar. 


¥ * 
* 


The daily routine of business soon clutters one’s 
faculties as well as one’s desk, and the end in view is 
likely to get out of view. Grant didn’t fight his battles 
down in the smoke. Now’s the time to get up and out, 
to let the dead past bury its dead, and prepare for a 
fresh campaign. Here’s where vacations work as step- 
ping-stones. 

First address the envelope. If well begun is really 
half done, then you may now consider that letter half 
written. Writing letters is easy enough for most peo- 
ple, but it’s getting at one’s letters that takes the 
nerve. ‘ Now, Guards, up and at ’em !” 

* * 


Don’t be alarmed simply because people are surprised 
at anything you may do. Of course they will be sur- 
prised if you do anything really fine! That flaming 
tomato is a remarkably fine fruit, but your father will 
remember how, when it first appeared in New England 
as the “ love-apple,” it was thought to be surprisingly 


isonous. 
* 


Of course it is easier to keep to the post-road around 
the hill. That’s why I want to keep off of it. I pre- 
fer to keep out of the dust, and have this shorter path 
over the hill all to myself. 

* * 


I’ve got over being disappointed if I don’t astonish 
the natives when I do something really astonishing. 
H. once told me how a party of Indians, fresh from the 
wilds, greeted their first view of a locomotive. They 
made no comment, and didn’t even get up off the 
ground to examine it. But when a lineman walked up 
a telegraph pole, like a woodpecker up a maple, they 
fell into paroxysms of enthusiasm. Simply one thing 
was within the range of their astonishment, and the 
other wasn’t. 

Your advertising salt is losing its savor. You surely 
shouldn’t éxpect to catch a sparrow if you put a peck 
of that flavorless kind on his tail. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
subscribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special Seatures or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. | 


LEVEL UP! 


Here is a well-put sentence I lately clipped from some 
paper. It has point and suggestion both in it, and I 
wish you would pass it on to others. . 

““A clever writer thus paraphrases the spirit of 
Christianity and the teaching of Tolstoi : ‘You are my 
brother,’ says Tolstoi, ‘therefore let me live with you 
and be dirty.” ‘You are my brother,’ says the true 
Christian, ‘ therefore live with me and be clean.’ The 
poles are not wider apart than these two points of view, 
these two ends proposed. The true spirit of fraternity 
and equality is not that which says, ‘I am as good as 
you are,’ and would drag down to its own level all that 
is above it ; but that which says, ‘ You are as good as I 
am,’ and lifts up to its plane all that are below it. The 
former spirit often masquerades as the true friend of 
mankind, the force that underlies all modern progress. 
In truth it is destructive, disintegrating, paralyzing. 
It is pagan, not Christian, for its basis is the love of 
self and the hatred of one’s neighbor. The leveling-up 
principle underlies all progress, because it is the ful- 
filling of the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’” 


LITERARY IMPOSTORS. 


The recent foolish attempt to accuse Edward Bel- 
lamy of plagiarism in “ Looking Backward ” because 
somebody, somewhere, sometime, had written another 
dream of national socialism, has recalled some of the 
exploits of literary impostors. A New York writer, 
referring to the attempt to deprive Mrs. Burnett of the 
credit of writing “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” says: 
“ William Cullen Bryant once told the present writer 
that a person who was not born until years after the 
first publication of ‘ Thanatopsis’ vehemently claimed 
the authorship of that poem, and went away indignant 
when Mr. Bryant declined to surrender his own pre- 
tensions in that particular.” The authorship of popular 
poems is often a matter of dispute. The controversy 
between Ella Wheeler and Colonel Joyce over the 
poem, “ Laugh and the World Laughs with You,” has 
but lately closed, and no less than twenty-four persons 
have claimed to have written “ Beautiful Snow.” But 
one of the most curious cases of the kind, perhaps, is 
that of a New York preacher who had the ineffable 
cheek to offer Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” to a 
publishing house as a production of his own. 


UP TO THE NINES. 


“The Spectator” asks for an explanation of the 
— “up to the nines.” Brewer, of the “ Phrase 
ictionary,” says nine is a mystical number consisting 
of a trinity of trinities, and is a simple representative 
of plural perfection. Hence, “ dressed to the nines,” 
for instance, signifies, to perfection from head to foot. 


F. A. G. 
FORGOT TO SEAL AND STAMP THE LETTER. 


We received information recently from the _post- 
master in Kansas City, Mo., that an unstamped letter 
addressed to us was held in his office. We sent him a 
stamp, and received in return the following letter : 


_ “Inelosed find one dollar for trial subscription to The 


Christian Union. Respectfully.” Then followed sig- 
nature, but no address, no inclosure, not another wnel : 
and the letter was unsealed. This case represents a 
class that is familiar—altogether too familiar—to all 
publishers. We have something to say on the subject 
under our Publisher’s Desk in this issue. See article 
entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam: Pickpocket.” 


CHINESE SAYINGS. 


Some of the ordinary expressions of the Chinese are 
very sarcastic and characteristic. 

A blustering, harmless fellow, they call a “paper 
tiger.” When a man values himself overmuch, they 
compare him to “a rat falling into a scale and weigh- 
ing itself.” Overdoing a thing, they call “a hunch- 
back making a bow.” A spendthrift they compare to 
a rocket which goes off at once. Those who expend 
their charity on remote objects, but neglect their 
family, are said “ to hang a lantern ona rope, which is 
seen afar but gives no light below.” 


SAVE THE FORESTS! 


In the first place, I want to say that I could better 
spare any other magazine or paper which I take 
than The Christian Union. I am glad to see you attack 
the fences. Could you not do some good by publish- 
ing some articles on the destruction of forests ? 

E. A. G. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
[ We have printed such articles, and doubtless shall 


again.—Eps. C. U.] | 


| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


Another week of active money, made 
so under the double pressure of further 
interior remittances and of manipula- 
tion by speculators, has passed, leaving 
the rate at the close about eight to 
nine per cent. It is very easy, when 
the bank reserves have been drawn 
down even with legal requirements, for 
a few speculators to join and, by pro- 
curing the assistance of a bank or two 
and one or two trust companies, to call 
in loans and make rates high for the 
purpose of defeating the natural 
tendency of values in the Stock Ex- 
change. This thing has been done 
before many a time; it is not below the 
methods of unscrupulous speculators, 
though it ought to be below the 
methods of public institutions to in any 
way favor such undertakings; that it 
is not is a sad comment on the character 
of some officials filling high positions 
of trust. Although this process has 
undoubtedly been resorted to, thus far, 
due to the very favorable conditions of 
business and the very large earnings 
of railways, the effect sought for has 
not been realized; prices of railway 
shares and of railway bonds have not 
yielded to any extent, and it looks now 
as if the parties interested in this ques- 
tionable operation would secure no 
benefits ; they have certainly “ stooped 
to conquer,” but it looks as if they 
have stooped in vain. ‘‘ The way of 
the transgressor is hard,” and those 
who have violated the principles of 
finance to accomplish a selfish aim 
may find that their transgression has 
a penalty attached to it which will 
work out a severe punishment. Why 
the funds from the Western interior 
have not begun to flow toward New 
York again is a mystery, for usually, 
in former years, such a tendency is 
unmistakable before this date. That 
they will return, and that very soon, is 
within the necessity of natural law. 
They will certainly find the best mar- 
ket for rates without much delay, and 
at the present time that market is in 
the East. A further decline of ster- 
ling exchange to 4.854-3 for cash bills 
is a feature of the week. Money is 
accumulating in the Bank of England, 
and with such accumulation there, and 

“@he reverse here, we may soon look 
for imports of gold. At the conces- 
sions in prices which have been made, 
at times, during the week, in railway 
shares, London has been a heavy pur- 
chaser-of our stocks; the estimates of 
the volume of stocks that have been ab- 
sorbed by London buying this past week 
would indicate a very strong confidence 
on the other side in the conditions and 
outlook here. Our exports of merchan- 
dise continue satisfactory, while the 
movements of cereals from farmers’ 
hands to the Western markets indicate 
an early and remarkable marketing by 
producers. The great productions of 
the year are evidently influencing pro- 
ducers in this matter, and, fortunately, 
speculators are not attempting to block 
this movement by attempting to estab- 
lish inordinate quotations, and thus 
prevent exports. The promise now is 
that the crops will have reasonably 
free course to the hands of consumers, 
both here and in Europe. Indeed, it is 
due to this that our Western railways 
are now averaging, and have been for 
some months, about ten to twelve per 
cent. increase in the aggregate of their 
gross earnings, with an equally satis- 
factory showing, in most instances, in 
net revenue. 

Attempts have been made, during 
the past season, in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, to get bills through which 
should prevent combinations in rail- 
way management. The question of 
the possibility of the passage of such 
bills has been definitely settled in the 


negative during the week, and this 
fact has had its good effect with South- 
ern railway property. The aim was 
specifically made at the Richmond 
Terminal Company, which is a cor- 
poration leasing several Southern roads. 
The movement was unwise and de- 
structive in its inception, and is, for- 
tunately and finally, disposed of, as 
above stated. The Atchison reorgan- 
ization plan, which has been so long 
in preparation by its projectors, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., the American 
branch of Baring Brothers, London, 
has been published in detail this week. 
The features of it were foreshadowed 
in this column two weeks ago. It pro- 
vides for an increase in bonded debt, 
but principally in income bonds, so 
that the absolute interest account will 
be much reduced. The stock cannot 
be assessed, but the stockholder’s 
chance for a dividend, for a long series 
of years, is very remote, because of 
these $80,000,000 new income bonds, 
whicl#of course, precede the shares in 
receiving any income. The plan is, 
generally speaking, favorably received, 
and the acceptance of it by all classes 
of securities is already so well as- 
sured that its success is considered 
almost certain. The annual election 
of directors in the Northern Pacific 
Company took place on Wednesday 
of this last week, and resulted in the 
selection of a Villard Board, and the 
vote of the stockholders also was in 
favor of indorsing the Villard scheme 
of bonding the road. At an election 
to fill a vacancy in the Oregon Im- 
provement Company’s direction, Mr. 
S. H. Thayer, of New York, was 
chosen, and was also elected to a seat 
in the Executive Committee of the 
Company. This Company declared 
its usual quarterly dividend on its 
shares, payable November 1. The 
bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase........... 2,635, 
al tenders, decrease.... 1,563,200 
posits, decrease ....... 2,211,900 
Reserve, increase.......... 1,625,275 


This leaves the reserve of the city 
banks with a surplus of about $1,000,- 
000. Money closes at eight per cent. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 

th 


BANKING 

counts, discounting busi- 

ness paper, issuing interest certificates of de t, etc. 

We have a full line of Choice 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 

in ’ or 

4 TO | P ER CENT. SEND for LISTS. 
We also deal in Gov’t Land Warrants and Script. 

Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO : NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


In all its bepnebes, includ- 
e 


FINANCIAL. 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl'ents. 


Incorporated and operating under 8 


tate authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 


Correspondence solicited from parties d 
First-Class Real Esta 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


esiring to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
te Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and 


rest. 
A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


G. 
Cc. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 
1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. The Company has never had a loss of any kind. 


3. A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our 


loans. 4, Frequent exhibitions in New 


York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full infor- 


mation about all mortgages for sale. 
1888 and 1889, 


} Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Reports for 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


= 


guaranteed Mortgages and 


Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds 
find great favor with judicious invest- 


ors who appreciate SAFETY as well 
as PROFIT. These are in sums of 
$250 and upwards, with in‘erest pay- : 
able semi-annually in New York or | 
Philadelphia. | 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas, 


MONEY MAY 


| 

« | Invested in low interest bearing: securi- 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
e | moresecure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 

growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
¢ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 


fad 


BENTURES. 


36 Equitable Building, Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- 1’ Headquarters for 
0 


ormation 


gated Farms, not 
regarding 


exceeding 30% 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


rt 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 
Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
ae after the bonds and interest are fully 

| 


"10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Bend for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $590,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Grand Forks Loan ano Lavo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50, i 00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
First ee Loans_made on Far 


and Cit 
Bon 


Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold 


T. H. Treas’r. 
Mgr. G. H. Paynes, Sec’y. 
- #100.000 
- 75,000 


P. C. Pres’t. 
W. H. V.-P. & 


Authorized Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, - 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. | 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. . 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
—. Denver,’”’ maps, and any other informatio 

8 e d 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
AFE I. BONDS, 7 to 8 per 


cent. Semi - Annual 
B. CLARK 


Interest. Negotiated by W. B. 
INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
c and Interest Coupons MADE and 
REMITTED TO LENDER without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 
fer to the ge gg Send for 
Forin, Circular and 


INVESTMEN 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

* in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

® solicit correspondence with private investors 


references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


as to my method of doing business andthe _ 


safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by permission to Tim CHRISTIAN UNION or 
e . New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank. San Antonio. Texas. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


— 
4, q 
SON 
? 
SECURITIES. GUAT ~~ Bonos. 672, | 
‘ 
5 
F 


Oct. 24, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Pay 
DAKOTA. 


per cent., according 

“ the laws of Dakota. 

Good as a Government 

Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands | #24 work done for the 
for Sale. 


County. A regular in- 
oom af 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 

and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on io south 
side of the Poe, SS uperior and West t Superior. e 
send list of and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have ay Ba ested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the cit 
PROFITS.” and in almost every case 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. 2 of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees 
Owners against loss from Defector reed in Rea 


Estate Titles and defends the 4 
if assailed, at its 


sured titles, 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga 


gee acquires the fee by ape 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,0 
bility of Stockholders, $1,000,000, es 


Lia 

ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale _ 


lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Pape: 


USHN ELL 
fPeal Estate and Pinancial fPgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Rea Estate In- 
vestments made, 
REFERENCES.— First St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston 
solicited. 


Six Per Cent 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS, 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or ‘waited a 
: ay for his dues Savings Certificates for sums of $s 
convertible at anytime. Our securities are 
; i y held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
—_ s, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 

or references, testimonials and fullinformation apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


7 State St., 
62 South 4th hia. 35 $5 Congress 


The. best tenth of western 
mortgage loans are surely 
good investments. 

The question is how to get 


into that tenth. 


Put all your caution on this 
one point: the choice of your 
lender. 

Send fora primer on western 
lending. 

Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
De Twentsche Bankve- 
niging, Amsterdam, Holland: B. W. 
Biydenstein & Ce. Londen, 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants -_ fy ers. 
Transacts a general gz 
aa money oom eo note ote with New York or 
rookl appraised real estate first m . with 
Tide itle Guarant as collateral y- 
Execu Guardian, under 


wa for the fixed statuto sharges ; also, as 

Willa tor the Transfer tary charges Agent ‘for or States, 

Cities, Railroads, other ene 
rtgages 


for Real Estate Mo th coupon 
York, Brooklyn, Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
“Te egotiates State, City, Railway and corporate loans. 
TR 
t A. Van Allen, John ‘D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden 


John Van Voor 

Hooper C. Van Vorst, . W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, . W. Van BSiclen, 

. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, ugustus Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Boo ver, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Jotham Goodnow, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, George F. Hodgman, 

m. Dowd, Peter Wyckoff, 
William Remsen, Daniel A. Heald. 
W. D. Van nee 


BERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


* REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia, 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


9) YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H, E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Cane, 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
Peet the head of nese on Puget Sound ; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and ber Regions on the Pacific 
Coast, send for full information to the 
TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
{Mention this paper. | 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


WwW. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Cit gs rty. Payment Guaranteed. 
payable ew York Liberal 

of interest hd no expense to parties holding 
our 

Investments made in Sioux Falls — preperty— 
the 1 est city in the new State, wi e large 
of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 

ort 

Send for circulars and references 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CoO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


F, H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 

ABERDEEN, SoutTH DAKOTA. 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 

REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 

Investment Banker, 
ESTATE Denver, - - Colorado. 
——————_ | Special attention given to Invest- 
ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
LOAN S to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 
tate Securitvin Denver. Formerly 
Cashier of State National Bank of 
BON DS Denver. Refer toany of the Banks 
’ of Denver, or to E. K. Wright, 
Cashier National Park Bank, New 
STOCKS. | ¥ 

Reem 26, Jacobson Build’g 
Of daree or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& C Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
peka, Special pe to placing 


money on farms and other and productive pro 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. We ave inode man *hun- 
dreds of loans for persons from SS to California. 
Pay = —_ tes of Deposits from 4 
to 6 pe r ug to time. Send for a free 
copy Knox" s Guide.’”” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 


Topeka, Kansag. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Hstate = Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on —— 
Correspondence solicited. 


7 T0 8 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME. 


by investing in Minneapolis Mortgages, secured on 
productive property. 
x 


am I able to offer more than 6%? Because I 
ve you the actual ra d by the borrower, and 
not write m at trem one to two per 
cent. less than the borrower contracts to pay. 
Titles Anant Personal attention given to all 
details. Highest references. WM. E. SMITH, 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8?\o 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


16% PUEBLO, Colorado, 69% 


make absol 6%, 
‘valuation. Wert have 8% notes secured as above 


“HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 


Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


Before me for the little book on 
te as in- 
Investing vestments, on 
plication to The mage Investment 
140 Nassau ew York. 


Union of March 14, page 350. 


BESTOR BRO wh, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial = 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bea 


A B 
Jonathan.”’ Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Wash 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
and dissolves perfect- 

clear in water. Makes delicious 
He ef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 


By dust genuine 


Justus von Liebig, 
and bears his signa- 


ture in blue, thus: 


HE « NEW * 


FOR * YOUR FILE OF T 
CHRISTIAN «= UNION * WILL 
BE + MAILED * TO * YOU « ON 
RECEIPT « OF *« 75 « CENTS. 
+ ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, NO. 30 LAFAYETTE 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION pheno A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH: 


| 
Chica Rock Island Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct enee to and from CHICAGO, 
I 


ATCHISON, 

TOPEKA, DENVER. COLORADO SP’NGS 

and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 

from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, 
and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars 

tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHIN SON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free ge 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. pen Laney Care 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THR ouGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
ints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
leeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via”’Rock Island. The Favorite Lino to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. A 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council - 


Bluffs and Omaha, c connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 

1.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, P. WILSON, 

Geneval Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 
house exteriors can only be produced and perma- 


nently held by the use of 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 


with on sent on application. 


he Christian Union. 
SAMUEL, ‘CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
0 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


T to 


A MONTH AND BOARD 

REDI 

our NEW BOOK. 


p. W. ZIEGLER, & CO. Aes Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ty and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels - 


| 
: ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual ‘ 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, [ 
| luth, and_hundreds who have dealt with us in ott : 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
. ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
ee between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO - 
SPRI 
sas Ci 
west o 
E Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. ; 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
: tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
| USHNELL| 
4 AND 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
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SPECIALISTS. 


The value of specialties has long been un- 
derstood and practiced in the ‘‘ manuals.”’ 
Mechanics, artisans, hand laborers of all sorts 
know well that the men who excel in any one 
branch of their trade soon pull up and away 
from their fellow-workmen. Now the same 
motive is extending into every industry ; itis 
doing more—it is continually developing new 
departments of labor. 

A few years ago a young man employed as 
salesman in a large dry goods firm displayed 
unusnal taste in the matter of trimming show 
windows. His work was noticed and emulated 
by rival firms ; he strove constantly for novel 
and original effects, was transferred from 
behind the counter and installed as window 
decorator, with abundant leisure to develop 
his talent, became in fact the creator of an 
occupation now recognized as distinct and re- 
munerative, which had previously been a part 
of this or that clerk’s duties. 

From the trades specialties have invaded 
the professions. A good many of us can recall 
the time when a physician was surgeon and 
dentist as well Now the three professions 
are not only distinct, but in each are innume1~ 
able subdivisions, every one prominent and 
set apart by itself, to which different students 
wholly devote themselves after a general 
fundamental course. One surgeon is author- 
ity upon fractures, another upon diseases of 
the hip joint, and a third upon the removal of 
tumors. ‘There are eye, ear, and throat spe- 
cialties, and innumerable others among the 
doctors. A lawyer has nearly as many definite 
avenues in his profession, in any one of which 
he may elect to walk. The ministry is, per- 
haps, the only calling which has, or ought to 
have, but one vent for the talents of its vota- 
ries—the saving of souls. 

And nowadays a newspaper man must be a 
specialist, too. Some time since the manag- 
ing editor of one of the dailies in Chicago 
noticed an office boy, a bright lad of eighteen 
or twenty, lolling about during some idle 
moments. ‘‘Johnny,’’ said his chief, *‘ you 
ought to be improving your time. You don’t 
want to be an office boy all your life.”’ 

**No, I don’t,”’ said Johnny,” “but I 
can’t do anything. I can’t write, you know, 
like the fellows in there.”’ 

** What can you do besides the work here ?”’ 
persisted the editor. 

‘‘T cannot do a thing except play ball,” 

eplied the boy. 

‘‘Do you know much about the game 
besides playing it ?’’ asked the editor. 

‘‘ Yes, I do; I’m always referee in any dis- 
cussion. I know all the rules.”’ 

‘** That’ll do,’’ broke in his questioner em- 
phatically : *‘ there’s your opportunity ; study 
ball every spare moment ; cut out everything 
you come across in the papers about it ; make 
yourself a mine of information on the subject, 
and [ll give you a chance pretty soon to do 
some work in that line.”’ 

“Johnny did as was suggested, and is 
to-day drawing a good salary on that paper, 
with considerable outside work to do, as an 
authority on baseball matters. 

** What causes the growing tendency to spe- 
cialties among newspaper writers ?’’ repeated 
a prominent member of the guild to whom 
the question was put. ‘A variety of things, 
I would say, without having given the subject 
very much thought. One is the position of 
the newspaper of to-day. It is vastly more 
important in its functions that formerly. As 
a bureau of general intelligence its field has 
immeasurably increased. People go toa rep- 
resentative newspaper for technical informa- 
tion upon subjects that cover a very wide 
range of thought and action, and not only for 
information, but for opinions deduced from 
broad knowledge. To meet this every depart- 
ment must be in the hands of persons compe- 
tent to write and edit with the authority of a 
master. 

‘* Another cause is the growing dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. The proportion of edu- 
cated people increases constautly ; the com- 
ing generation will be a marked advance in 
this respect. College-bred men are every- 
where to-day; they used to be noticeable. 
Fifteen years ago a clever writer on general 
topics stood out by himself ; now he is the 
rule. So it has become a necessity for clever 
writers to concentrate their cleverness in one 
line, and in |that way regain the supremacy. 
It is true that all great newspapers—and I 
mean great in the sense of being leaders of 
public gpinion—have their specialists, their 
astronomical, geological, financial, and simi- 
ilar writers who, when they grow proficient 


become editors of their departments. And I 
must say, a ‘special’ man is very valuable, 
and very hard to replace.’’—[New York 
Times. | 


A KEY TO A NAME. 
A GOOD WINTER GAME—HOW TO MYSTIFY 
PEOPLE. 


By the accompanying table of letters the 
name of a persun or any word may be found 
out in the following manner : 


= DH 
F JR 
K 
L 
K K M M U 
NY 
Z 
ww 


Let the person whose name you wish to 
know inform you in which of the upright col- 
umns the first letter of his name is contained. 
If it be found in but one column, it is the top 
letter ; if it occurs in more than one column 
it is found by adding the alphubetical numbers 
of the top letters of these columns, and the 
sum will be the number of the letter sought. 
By taking one letter at a time in this way, 
the whole name can be ascertained. For ex- 
ample, take the word Jane. J is found in the 
two columns commencing with B and H, 


which are the second and eighth letters down 


the alphabet ; their sum is ten, and the tenth 
letter down the alphabet is J, the letter 
sought. The next letter, A, appears in but 
one column, where it stands at the top. N is 
seen in the columns headed B, D, and H; 
these are the second, fourth, and eighth let- 
ters of the alphabet, which, added, give the 
fourteenth, or N ; and so on. 


HE WANTS RESULTS. 


‘** T will not accept: your bodiless theories,’’ 
exclaims the materialist. ‘‘I require some- 
thing tangible ; if you make an assertion, then 
support it with acceptable evidence.’’ Very 
well, then; how is this for evidence ? 

Here are names you may find in the back of 
our notes of Compound Oxygen at any time: 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, member of Congress, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Editor ‘* Lutheran 
Observer,’’ Philadelphia. 

ev. Charles W. Cushing, D.D., Roches- 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Editor ‘ Inter- 
Ocean,”’ Chicago, Il. 
W. H.Worthington, Editor ‘‘ New South,” 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. Vrooman, Quenemo, Kan. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 
a R.S. Voorhees, New York City. 
Mr. E. C, Knight, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W. W. Schuyler, Easton, Pa. 
Mr. Frank Siddall, Merchant. Philadelphia. 
Edward L. Wilson, 833 Broadway. N. Y., 
tditor ** Philadelphia Photographer.”’ 
Fidelia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sand- 
wich [, 
Alexander Ritchie, Inverness, Scotland. 
Mrs. Manuel V. Ortega, Fresnillo, Vacate- 


cas, Mex. 

Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Hon- 
duras, Central America. 

J. Cobb, Casabianea, Morocco. 

M. V. Ashbrook, Red Bluff, Cal. 

Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. 

And thousands of others in every part of the 
world. 
_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PAEn, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


‘ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT. 


BETTER THAN GAS. 


‘<0. LAMP. 


WORLD. 
It is safe, easy to wick, does not smoke, and it is the 


BEST LAMP IN THE 


only center-draft ‘amp that will not **sweat’’ over 
and LEAK down tube to ru:n the table cover, etc. 
Kivery lamp has tha name The ** Rochester ”’ stam 
onit. See that you get the GENUINE ARTICLE. 1,000 
varieties to select from—manv elegant for wedding 
gifts. Every Lamp Warra:ted. Manufactured by 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
10 and 12 College Place, New York. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell i 
Send for Circular. it, come to our store. 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes : — 

‘‘With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myself to be without this remedy in all 
my voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief to a 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 


as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 


I recommend its use in light and fre- , 


quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT #¢ 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. AVOID,SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable ip the sick room. 

| 


| 


CATAR RH 


BEST 
REMEDY 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


SUFFERING FROM 


COLD in HEAD 
SNUFFLES 


RRH. 
CATARR™ \HAY-FE 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is agree-_ 
; by mail 


_FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


able. Price 50 


cents at Druggists 
tered, 60 cents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 St., N.Y. 


FOR 25 YEARS 


I have used Dr. Seth Arnolds’ 
Cough Killer. and it is the 
only medicine which relieves 
my cough. 

Peter Edel, Gloversville, N. Y 


GOUGH KILLER 


(OLDS: 
per bottle. | 


provement introduced b 
and now known as the 


\ Price, 25c., 50c., and #1 
PREVENTS 
CONSumeTiON | 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced inits present 
form by Mason & Haailin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of. the 
unequalled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


Picluding that of Paris, 1+67, 
in competition with best mak- 
tries, they have 
en the highest 


ers, of all coun 
invariably tak 
honors, Illustrated $22 to$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. dass recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im 
them in the year 182, 
AsOoN & HAMLIN PIANO 


STRINGER,”’ by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Will beround invaiuapie tor 
Cholera Infantu 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Jtis noia 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


Favorite with Physicians. 


4 \HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 


stomach, 
rable. 


wea 
are incom 


and energy. 


Special 


Le 


%, 


THOS. BEECHAM, 


what is popularly termed “‘a patent medicine,”’ 
not, we fear, without good foundation. 
the English doctor is, perhaps. more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and 
stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of a proprietary article in the world. For disordere 


Y 


is 
In this particular 


use them con-5 

Beecham/’s Pills are, of course, an 
They have the largest sale 
liver, 
poor digestion, and sick headache they 


ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced int«c the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


‘PREPARED ONLY BY 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG 
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FORMERLY Tou Now Tor If want to protect your family or 
WARREN WARD & CO., Oldest and best in [estate in the event of your death, you will 


FINE 


6 and 8 East 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


style, finish of point, are 
UNEQUALED. 


. ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


80 Beekman Street, New York. 
Nanufacturers & Importers of Plambers’ Materials. 
FINE WATER GLOSETS A SPECIALTY. 


Makers oF Siphon Closets and the famous Si hons, for 
Flushi Sowers, and the * * Herald,”’ es,”’ 

World,” and Tribune’”’ 

Also Moule’s Earth Closet. 


We have sreatly reduced prices. Would be glad to 
quote spec Ei feures on anything you may n 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND. ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr 


AGENTS FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London | 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


& f ish manufacture | 
ens are Engi 


3 East Sraeer, N. Y. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ACEWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 


—The undersigned, an experienced and 
teavher, the care and such boys 
beauty and 


rpassed 
Cornwall. 


Corn School for Young 
comf cien' 


orts ; eated furnace ; t 
faculty. Bend for Reo ons Sept. 18, 
Mrs. C. H. iN, 
Conwecricut, Litchfield. 


HALL.-—-Home and Col- 

1 

ConmgcTicuT, Bayport. 

. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 

Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For oune ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street. Bos- 
ton, will reopen n October 2. Superior pl rtu- 
nities for ice the study of the ie and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and m >ral 
philosophy. 


New Jersey, Newark. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
: Scholarship, $50. 
Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept. 
18 the pepeet formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 
English and French and School for 
Young Ladies ‘cna Girls. Buildings, loc&tion, and 
rooms unurually pleasant. Thorough instruction in 
every department. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. . 
GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’s 
Scboo!l for Young Ladies, Bridgeton, in 

ee N f 


pares for any college. Climate 
mild and ary. justrat od 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 


ot SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 
begins 8 ffered board- 
ing pu Terms $600 a year ay 


New Yorx, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, 22 East 54th Primary De reopens Oct. 


Collegiate at ratory, epart ments. Sep- 
arate and 1 under twelve, 
Oct. 1. 


New Yorx, New York. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lset 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 


New York. New York. 
T. JOHN’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 21 and 23 West Thirty- 
second Street. Autumn term, ber 8 
Mrs poRE Irvine. Miss Hows. 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


- OF NEW YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage cf assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Good Agents Wanted. 29 


“On Lower Broadway, New York,” ° 


The surging rush of pedestrians is fre 
quently brought to a halt by crowds at 
tracted to window displays. 

At No. 245, directly opposite the Bridge 
landing, a display of London-Made Melton 
Overcoats seems to be most magnetic. 

Mr. E. O. Thompson, the wide-awake 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, who occupies 
these premises, is making himself unusu: lly 
popular among good dressers.- His low 
prices are as attractive as his novelties. 

Considering all the good wrought by this 
firm, any inconvenience to pedestrians must 
be overlooked. | 


Wasnineron, D 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUT. —Select 
ag Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Giri urriculum complete. Standard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Wu. D. CABELL. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


CO. 
the o Baltimore, 


CLINTON MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS | 


HE + NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR * YOUR FILE OF * THE 
CHRISTIAN « UNION # WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU # ON 


NEW # YORE. # # # 


Wedding 
Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 
able for wedding gifts on which you can 


| save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 


onateaset. Any of these we will send for 
yourfexamination. We will take your 


OLD 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO,, 


' 150 Bowery, New York, 


Chas. §. Crossman & Co. 


JEWELERS. 


This year, in addition to our 
regular line of mounted diamond 
goods and our loose stone stock, 
we are making a specialty of 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, averaging in 
price about $25.00, We can show 
you some beautiful pieces of jew 
elry at $20.00 to $30.00; especially 
ladies’ enamel flower brooches 
and gentlemen’s scarf pins, all 
with diamond center, 


23 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


What others say about it. 


IT OCCUPIES # SPIERE OF ITS OWN. 


The “ Liliputian Bazar’’ was the name given to 
Beet & Co.’s chiléren’s furnishing goods store when 
it was started, about ten years ago. The business 
has since outgrown its name, which clings to it, how- 
ever. When Best & Co. began business, they sold 
nothing but children’s wear, and occupied a small 
store in Sixth Avenue. But as years went by the 
bu-iness increased, and larger quarters had to be 
obtained. Then the scope of the firm’s trade wa 
enlarged, until to-day everything necessary for the 
clotming of youths, misses, and children can be ob- 
tained at their com mnodious store, Nos. 60 aud 62 West 
Twenty-third Street. Recsntly the wareroom facili 
ties have been greatly improved by the addition of 
the building abutting the old store in West Twenty 
second Street. 

Evers thing required by boys and girls from infancy 
until they reach the estate of men and women can be 
purchased there. All the various lines are extremely 
complete. People of small means can there buy what 
they want at prices to suit their purses, whil+ the 
most expensive articles are always kept on hand 
Mr. Best eays that his firm sell goods for youths’ and 
children’s wear at lower prices than most houses, 
because they manufacture nearly all that they sell, 
thus do ng away with middiemen’s pronts. A visit 
to the store is full of inter-st. The number of depart- 
ments it contains is surprising. From shoesand such 
commonplace things one turns to a counter upon and 
around which are the prettiest and daintiert garments 
a child could wish for. Wrars and caps for infants, 
clodks and gowns for young children, and dres-es and 
hats for girls in their teens, are seen in bewildering 
variety. The big store would be a veritable paradise 
for a young girl whose whole interest is centered on 
pretty things to wear. The department for boys’ 
clothing, hats, shoes, underwear, etc., is also of 
much interest, chiefly from the variety of articles dis- 
played for sale.—[{The Tribune, Sept. 27. 


We serve absent bu’ ers by mail as well as if they were 
in the store. Catal: gues furnished. 


) & 62 West 23d Street, New York. 


NDERWEAR 


A new Fabric for Underwear 


superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 
Sold by leading Merchants. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
WARNER BBOS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE E EDWARD HARRISON - 


of 
Harrison’s Standard Barr 
Stone Grinding and Filouring 
Mills of all sizes and varieties, 


pac- 
sent on trial to 


responsible parties. 
rices, Write for 
logue and mention this x 
ward Harrison Mil Co., 
New Haven. Conn, 


Interesting Memory Primer. 
Send a stamp for it. 


4 W. Mth 8&t., 
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ten cents. | 
New York, | 
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H:D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
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| 
| 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 * CENTS. Aa | 


